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Tue river Gotha in Sweden connects the mag- 
nificent inland sea, denominated Wenner, with 
- the North Sea, or rather the Skaggreack, which 
it joins near the town of Gottenburg. This 
stream, valuable as a means of easy communi- 
cation, possesses little attraction in point of 
seenery, flowing as it does through a monotonous 
and comparatively barren country. Perhaps we 
should never hear of the Gotha, if it was not 
interrupted by the celebrated Trolhetta Falls, 
situated not far from Lake Wenner. Situated 
close by the falls 1s the village of Trolhetta, 
containing a population of one thousand per- 
sons, many of whom find employment and con- 
sequent subsistence in the busy little sawmills 
which are built close to the edge of the stream, 
and overhanging the cataract in picturesque and 
startling positions. The continued industry of 
these mills is secured by an unbroken supply of 
timber provided by the northern and western 
coasts of the Wenner, transported across the 
lake by sloops and schooners, and finally brought 
to Trolhetta through the famous canal of the 
same name—an improvement planned and car- 
ried into effect by Charles the Twelfth. From 
this village the wood in a new form is taken on 
the canal past the rapids, and down to the 
debouchure of the Gotha, whence it is transmitted 
as the commerce of the country directs. 

But we have to do less with the wood than 
with the sawmills, or rather still, with the owner 
of a portion of them. Olof Schoning was the 
happiest man in Trolhetta. He ate unfailingly 
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his four regular meals daily, he drank his beer 
with unrivalled gusto, and smoked his pipe in a 
state of complacency and quietude which many 
a richer and better man might have envied ; and 
the indisputable exeellence and superior wealth 
of Olof was celebrated throughont the region. 
It would not be easy to reckon the little arable 
patches whereof he claimed proprietorship, 
though it could be done with suitable pains- 
taking, as well as to measure the corn and barley 
and potatoes, which, notwithstanding they grew 
in broken and limited localities, made a very fair 
aggregate Neither will we enumerate his mills 
or give a hint at their probable value, lest the 
stupendous result should seem scarcely credible 
to those who appreciate the difficulties a sawyer 
must surmount im attaining a competency, an 
actual fortune in the furniture of his vocation, 
and lest, on the other hand, it might be super- 
ciliously contemned by such persons as are ac- 
customed to compute their wealth in broad 
columns. 

Olof sustained as unpretending a style of liv- 
ing as his less prosperous neighbors, unless, 
perhaps, his house was somewhat larger than 
theirs, and surrounded by a greater number of 
granaries and offices, while the servants were as 
numerous as the necessities of the establishment 
demanded. In his own proper domicile, so far 
ashe had the control, were the same rudeness 
and simplicity everywhere found among the la- 
boring classes. Plenty and cleanliness were in 
their estimation the highest advantages asso- 
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ciated with wealth, and it abundantly satisfied 
his notions of display to see his cottages in their 
bright coat of red paint contrasting pleasantly 
with the verdure on the overgrown roofs, and 
within to find no stains on the deal boards or 
ceiling, and walls scoured to a marvellous pitch 
of whiteness, and to crumple beneath his feet 
the newly-gathered fir-twigs and leaves which 
strewed the immaculate floor. 

Olof had experienced one great sorrow which 
was evidently sufficient for his spiritual disci- 
pline, since he was not likely wholly to outlive 
its effect upon his heart. Despite his joviality 
and content, he did not cease to remember in 
long hours of abstracted thought his faithful, 
loving wife, the mother of his sweet, laughing 
girl. She had been dead years, and his little 
Edna had grown almost to womanhood. Olof 
did not attempt to contract a second marriage, 
but remained at ease beneath the housewifely 
rule of his maiden sister. Miss Margaret Scho- 
ning was plump and good-natured, in spite of 
her decision. She had come to her brother 
when she heard of his affliction, taking a final 
leave of the social attractions of Gottenburg, in 
which city she was living, with some pretensions 
to fashion, on asmall legacy. It was better, in 
her opinion, to care for Olof and her niece, and 
to look after the housekeeping, than to spend a 
life in idleness. Accordingly, she relinquished 
her meagre gentility and two or three “ pros- 
pects,” of which most single ladies have several, 
and arrived in a state of bustling importance by 
virtue of her self-denial—a state she never quite 
escaped from—at Trolhztta. 

Miss Margaret would have found.her new 
home dull and coarse, when contrasted with her 
Gottenburg experience of pleasure and refine- 
ment, if the beautiful little Edna had not won 
her whole heart and absorbed her interest imme- 
diately. The sweet, gay child, with skin of 
snow, heavenly blue eyes and luxuriant golden 
curls, diffused about her a cheer like very sun- 
shine; and whether she danced on the fir leaves, 
or learned to sew, or conned her lesson, or 
skipped along the streets, she was always the 
same in loveliness. Miss Margaret was ready to 
die for her, but there being no fitting occasion 
for the display of such a proof of attachment, 
she could only devote her life to caring for the 
rosebud, and she had her reward in seeing it en- 
large and open into a flower which verified its 
early promise of perfection. 

‘While Edna was no higher than her aunt’s 
shoulder, she was allowed to go to the mills as 
often as she chose, where she talked with her 
father in his intervals of labor, watched the un- 
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tiring saws, played with the moist, fragrant 
wood, and where, above all, she could see the 
farious Gotha leaping, surging and boiling in its 
descent over the Trolhetta rocks. For hours 
together, she would stand looking from the win- 
dow of the mill, listening to the unceasing rush 
of the waters, pleasing herself with sparkling, 
broken fancies and meditations, such as Miss 
Margaret never told her, and such as she had 
never read im books. She must have heard 
them from the water spirits. 

One day when she went down to the mill, she 
found a stranger there. He was already at 
work, and her father was teaching him how the 
labor should be performed. He was still young, 
scarcely arrived at his full stature, but he was 
strong, vigorous and capable, and Edna very 
much admired his agility, his coal black hair 
which the red cap did not entirely conceal, and 
his dark, shining eyes, which were not slow in 
sending beaming, inquiring glances towards her. 

Aleck Thune, for that was the name of the 
siranger, was a Norwegian ; and, more restless 
and ambitious than his brothers, who cared for 
nothing more exciting than the cultivation of 
their little farms lying far away to the north- 
ward, he had left his home, and after a series of - 
ordinary adventures, had arrived at Carlstadt. 
There he heard of Gottenburg, then in a 
specially prosperous condition, and determined 
to go thither to seek his fortune. He crossed 
the Wenner with a cargo of timber and came to 
Trolhetta. The beautiful falls attracted his at- 
tention. He must stop to see them and to hear 
their deep, roaring voice. He must find rare 
and difficult paths alone to the stream, and gain 
by dangerous passes and the aid of tough and 
stinted trees, those high, overhanging projections 
from which he could look down into the wildest 
eddies, the maddest rush of the waters. Aleck 
found in his climbing the greatest exhilaration. 
Full of daring and hope, he sat dewn on the 
sloping edge of the precipice and devised plans 
for his emolument at Gottenburg. Then he be- 
thought himself of his slender, hoarded supply 
of silver, upon which he relied to take him to 
that city, and he took it out from his bosom and 
spread it in his hand to count it over. O, 
horror! He was slipping forward—could nothing 
savehim? He madea desperate elutch at the 
rocky point beside him; it did not break, and 
another effort carried’him up to a place of se- 
curity. But the silver—that tinkled along down 
the crag and parting the black waters, com- 
menced its perpetual whirl in the stupendous 
basin which contained them. Aleck caught his 
breath and looked after his falling treasure. 
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nest it lies in now. But I’ll not leave it. 
window of yonder mill cleverly overlooks Me 
possessions, and perhaps the owner will hire me 
—who knows?” And thus tatking and singing 
to support his courage, Aleck made the best of 
his way to test this last seeming possibility. 

In less than an hour, he was tugging at the 
heavy timber in the mill. Olof despised the 
Norwegians, but his objection to having a ser- 
vant of that nation was overcome by Aleck’s 
trathfal story of misfortune, his clear, honest 
eye, and a strong arm. And Olof had that very 
day said to himself: ‘I am growing old, and I 
will no longer work as Ihave done. I will have 
another good lad to help me. It is enough for 
me to overlook so many fellows and give a lift 
at a beam now and then.” 

Aleck moved the logs and waited for the saw 
to cut them several hours, and he was already 
tired of the confinement. Surely this, day in 
and out, would be no better than digging po- 
tatoes ; it was even worse, for the blue sky was 
quité hidden by the black roof. Aleck was for- 
lorn and sighed, not for home, but for Gotten- 
burg, and resolved with new determination to-go 
there as soon as he could earn money enough. 
At that moment, something bright fluttered be- 
fore his vision. He looked eagerly and saw 
such a beautiful, airy figure, that he thought an 
angel had been sent to console him ; bus it was 
only a young girl, who embraced and kissed 
Olof before she perceived that he was not alone. 
She gave Aleck a pleasant greeting and stayed 
to see him work, and after a while she ventured 
to talk with him, and then she laughed very 
much at his bad Swedish. She offered timidly 
to teach him a better pronunciation. Aleck did 
not work late on that day, but went with Olof 
and Edna to the house before tea-time. Miss 
Margaret received him graciously. Edna con- 
tinued to talk to him, and before he fell asleep 
that night, he thought perhaps he should always 
live at Trolhztta. 

Olof ins few days 00 appreciated his able as- 
sistant, that he would not have exchanged him 
for the best Swede he knew. The lovely Edna 
could not part with her companion, and the 
communicative Miss Margaret set a high value 
on a good listener ; and the pleasant pictures of 
Gottenburg produced from the storehouse of her 
memory made the passing gratification of the 
young people, but occasioned no emotion of 
longing discontent-in the breast of Aleck. Only 
Edna, sometimes, enraptured with descriptions 
of the theatre and parties, handsome shops and 
the fine English residents, would exclaim : 
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“T will yet stay a while in Gottenbarg.” 
“And go from us?” Aleck would say, sadly. 
“ Perhapygou would go also *” 

“T might do that,” said he. 

“ And I will stay there long enough,” said the 
gay Edna, “to learn English tolerably well, and 
get me some foreign dresses which will last me 
a lifetime for my best, just like Aunt Margaret’s. 
And you will have saved money enongh then, so 
that you could go with me and keep me out of 
harm, and maybe study with a learned professor, 
and afterwards rise very high in life.” 

“TI never wish to be higher,” said Aleck, 
“than on the black recks above the mill, with 
you for my wise little professor. I know a great 
many things and Swedish perfectly already.” 
“No, indeed—no!” exclaimed the 

girl. “Your speaking is full of faults. You 
would not be thought at all intelligent among 
Gottenburg gentlemen.” 

Aleck did not relish that compliment—and it 
was but fair to say it was quite unjust, since his 
mind was as active and retentive as could be de- 
sired—and he set off for the mill in bad humor, 
and commenced working. But Edna was in a 
provoking mood, and she followed Aleck, not to 
ask his pardon, but to tease him still farther, 
that she might see his eyes grow black and 
flash, and his cheeks become red. As soon as 
she had exhausted every topic of disagreement 
which her invention very unamiably consented to 
supply, she said to herself: 

“Now before I go to the house, I will give 
him one good fright, and that will vex him 
more; then it will be so nice to make it all up 
after dinner, and watch his eyes turn to a soft, 
deep brown again, while I oblige him to laugh 
and coax him to tell a pretty story about the 
north land.” 

Edna followed the suggestions of her naughty 
spirit, and stole out to the end of the old mill, 
where there was a ruinous balcony overhanging 
the stream. The rude balustrade was decayed, 
and the place was considered quite unsafe by 
Aleck, who had given Edna many a caution. 

“In mercy come back, or you are lost!” 
shouted he, as he saw her go to the extreme end 
and lean against the insecure railing in defiance. 

His cry of distress only excited her perverse 
daring, and she bent over the rotten support, and 
letting the wind toss her sunny ringlets in the 
light, looked back with a gay, mocking laugh. 
It was but for an instant, however, for the old 
railing broke beneath the weight of her swaying 
motion, and she went helplessly down into the 
deep and terrible water. Only a shrill scream 
lingered in the air behind her. 
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A bound and a plunge, and Aleck had made 
the dangerous descent into the Gotha in time to 
dash forward and catch the impragent girl be- 
fore she was thrown against the rocks. Then 
by almost miraculous strength he combated the 
furious eddies, and gained a huge mass of gran- 
ite in the middle of the river. 

The fright and sudden bath completely ban- 
ished the naughtiness from Edna’s heart and 
dispelled Aleck’s irritations, and there succeeded 
as pretty a reconciliation-scene as one would 
wish to describe. So thought an English trav- 
eller, who stood on the nearest bank in an atti- 
tude of affected superiority, with foppish dress 
and a ferocious disposition of hair. He vowed 
he wonld gladly sit on the worst looking rock in 
the Gotha, with a beautifal girl to kiss his hand 
like that, if—there were only a bridge to the 
shore, Meanwhile the crowd rapidly increased, 
as the news of the strange exposure ran through 
the village. Olof was the only man whose ac- 
tions were more energetic than his words. After 
repeated efforts, he succeeded in throwing a 
rope to Aleck, who fastened it about a corner of 
the rock and called for another. The second fol- 
lowed shortly. This Aleck tied abont his body, 
and securely holding his charge and clinging 
to the first rope, was drawn to the shore. 

All rushed forward to receive them, and the 
Englishman pushing aside the others, even Miss 
Margaret and Olof, with an insolent freedom at- 
tempted to take Edna from Aleck, who still 
supported her. She shrank back, and Aleck 
motioned him away. But the stranger, uttering 
some mawkish compliment, the meaning of 
which was sufficiently evident to the bystander, 
by his tone and the expression of his features, 
persisted in his rudeness, and with insulting fa- 
miliarity insinuated his arm about the waist of 
the dripping girl who, terrified, clung to her pre- 
server. The light kindled in Aleck’s eye, and 
seeming to concentrate his entire muscular force 
in his right arm, with one stroke he laid the in- 
trader on the ground. 

“Rightly served! So much for his impu- 
dence !” said the spectators. 

_Incited by the popular approval, Aleck was 
disposed to add some further token of his dis- 
pleasure to that already applied to the person of 
the stranger, who was hastening to recover his 
footing and dignity. But Olof securing his’ 
daughter, bade his household follow him home- 
ward, and strode on with such rapid steps, that 
Aleck had only time to shake defiance at his ad- 
versary with his clenched fists. As the stranger 
was sufficiently valorous in this pantomimic war- 
fare against a retreating foe, the contest on his 
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part was quite vigorous and edifying te behold. 
—In a little while Edna became a tall young 
lady, and no longer went to the mill to play. 
Aleck also grew large and handsome, and almost 
every day contrived to gain time for a delightful 
walk with his master’s daughter in some of the 
wild paths about their romantic home. They 
professed to study botany under Miss Margaret’s 
guidance, and to go abroad for specimens; but 
the flowers they might chance to find more fre- 
quently adorned Edna’s curls than a herbarium, 
and the students appeared to be better satisfied 
with sitting side by side on the barren rocks 
overlooking the Gotha, than with laborious 
searching in moist and sunny nooks for illus- 
trations of their favorite science. 

They were on the topmost crag one day, 
looking alternately at the prospect and in each 
other’s eyes. All were very fine. 

“Don’t go so near the edge,” said Aleck. 
“ There’s where I had the good luck to lose my. 
money once, but it isn’t worth your while to go 
after it.” 

“TI shall not fall,” replied Edna, “I wish 
only to reach that extraordinary glistening peb- 
ble. If we do not carry some curiosity home, 
Aunt Margaret will charge us with sloth and 
carelessness, as she did yesterday.” 

But Edna did not caleulate upon the time- 
worn smoothness of the rock, and she com- 
menced,the terrible slippmg which her compan- 
jon had once tried before her. Aleck sprang to, 
save her and caught her dress. But he also was 
too near the brink, and for an instant it seemed 
doubtful if he conld recover himself, much more 
the burden which drew him downward. It was 
a moment of silence, suspense and agony. An 
arm less strong, a nerve less determined than 
the young sawyer’s, would have lost all. It was 
a close conflict with certain destruction, but 
Aleck won the victory, and he presently stood 
at a safe distance from the precipice, pale and 
trembling, and clasping to his heart his pal- 
pitating prize. 

“T once lost my entire fortune over that dan- 
gerous rock,” said he; “if I had there parted 
with my all again, I should have taken up my 
abode with my treasures in the black whirlpool 
beneath.” 

His words brought the bright coler and smiles 
into Edna’s face, and as the echo of their impas- 
sioned utterance fell on Aleck’s ear, the blood, in 
compensation for its temporary absence, rushed 
in crimson floods to his cheeks and more than 
wonted gladness lit his eye. He took Edna’s 
arm within his own and went directly home. 
They were so engrossed with pleasanter thoughts 
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that neither remembered to acquaint Miss Mar- 
garet with the particulars of their perilous ad- 
venture. But nothing on a hill-top can remain 
unknown, and Olof had seen the whole from the 
window of the mill. 

On that very evening Olof consulted with his 
sister respecting the means by which he might 
best testify his sense of Aleck’s repeated ser- 
vices that had so happily resulted in the con- 
tinued felicity of his household. The gratitude 
of Ol6f was unbounded, and he stadied how to 
reward Edna’s preserver. Miss Margaret’s eyes 
twinkled with delight in anticipation of more 
than possibilities, and she blushed slightly, being 
a sensible maiden lady, as she somewhat diffusely 
hinted at a wedding which would probably be 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Olof’s blank astonishment, as he gradually 
comprehended his sister’s drift, grew into tow- 
ering indignation when her proposition stood 
clearly before him, and he marched up and down 
the room scattering the fragrant fir-bads in every 
direction by his violent footsteps. 

“ A daughter of mine,” he exclaimed, “ shall 
never marry a detestable Norwegian. I hate the 
whole race, and so did my father. A good 
Swede always hates them—the Norway men.” 

“ But—but,” said Miss Margaret, trying to 
make prompt headway against a torrent of pa- 
triotic invectives which she foresaw, “ Aleck 
has always obtained your approval, and you 
certainly have ho personal dislike to him.” 

“To be sare [have. Aint he a Norwegian, 
F'a like to know? and isn’t that sufficient ?” 
said Olof, tossing a shower of evergreen leaves 
towards the ceiling. 

“ But Edna is so much attached to him—more 
than to any one else in the world,” said his sis- 
ter, making a bold push forward in the affair. 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed Olof, contemptuously. 
“I wonder if she isn’t my daughter, and born in 
Sweden, too !” 

At length Olof left the fir-twigs in peace, and 
sitting down, half succeeded in persuading his 
sister that the match which she had proposed 
was wholly absurd and inadmissible, assared 
her that he would fully compensate Aleck for 
his gallafit behaviour, and advised, to prevent 
the growth of an incipient regard, that Edna be 
sent to their old friends in Gottenburg, where 
she might find some amusements and pick up a 
few accomplishments. He requested, also, that 
the direction of everything should be left to 
him; and as he was absolate in his hoasehold, 
his sister dutifally and submissively acquiesced. 

' In two hours, he had made a bargain with 


Aleck, confirmed by papers, signatures and wit- 
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and smiles. “Iam sure you have earned money 
enough to make it possible for you to do all 
those great things we use to talk about, and 
many others beside.” 

“T have money which I could ase, yet I can- 
notgo.” And Aleck gloomily and even angrily 
explained the terms of his recent engagement. 

He was not without penetration, and he 
membered a remark of Olof’s which 
him that the present position of affairs was 
no means accidental. But he had too much 
sense to throw away, through petulance or im- 
pulse, a certain chance of ultimate prosperity ; 
and hoping for the best, he determined to abide 
strictly by the terms of the bond and remain at 


would be satisfied ; bat this opportanity strange- 
ly enough did not occur, and he was forced to 
part from her, receiving sach of her 
affection as her tears and hand- at the 
last moment might afford. — 

It is not our purpose to follow our beauteous 
heroine to Gottenbarg, where, introdaced by her 
father’s relative into respectable society, she was 
directly a cynosare of popularity and admira- 
tion. Olof soon came back with letters. Theré 
was, indeed, no limit to the letters which fol- 
lowed each other home, and which for artlessness 
and refreshing unconsciousness, might have 
compared favorably with those of Miss Harriet 
Byron. There were the parties and the theatre 
and the various expected excitements, and there 
was a handsome merchant who greatly admired 
her, and an ugly count who was at her feet, and 
a landed proprietor who was ready to die for het 
on any imperative occasion, and beside, her Eng- 
lish teacher who was more devoted and disagree- 
able than all the rest. She soon became weary 
of repelling people who would not retire, and of 
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nesses, by which the young man was to con- i | 
tinue in his service during the two following : 
years, and was then to receive certain unusual ; 
advantages that woald lay a broad foundation | 
for a fortane large enough to satisfy any ambi- | 
tion instracted by Trolhetta customs. Aleck 
was in raptares, for he viewed this distinction, 
which his master had bound himself to confer, a8 
a certain stepping-stone to the attainment of his 
dearest wish. The obligation seemed to be F 
wholly on his side, and he forgot that Olof or 
his family were at all indebted to him. Bat he 
was greatly taken aback when he soon learned 
that in less than a week Edna would be carried 
by her father to Gottenbarg. 
“You know, Aleck, that you are to go with 
me there,” said Edna, with her sweetest blushes 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Trolhetta, as the paper required. If he.could — 
only have one more conversation with Edna, he * * 
| 
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making conquests whose value was nothing to 
her, and at the end of half a year, having seen 
everything worthy of attention, and taken as 
many lessons in English as she could endure 
from her pretentious instructor, she petitioned 
er leave to return home. And Olof by that 
time was only too ; lad to grant it, and went for 
her with astonishing alacrity. Of course she 
proved manners and a world of sunshine, and 
nothing could be more joyful than was all Trol- 
hetta on her arrival. So at least thought 
Aleck, yet I am not sure that all the villagers 
knew precisely when she returned. 

Edna resumed her former habits and occupa- 
tions, as if she never meant again to resign them, 


and it supplied employment and happiness for 
weeks to tell Aleck all that she had seen and 
learned im her absence. She had also to visit 


her numerous proteges, poor people in the vicini- 
ty, who had missed her beautiful countenance 
more than the charities which she was accus- 
tomed to afford them, since her place had been 
well filled by the thoughtful Miss Margaret. 

A poor lame woman lived in a secluded spot, 
ide from the thickly settled parts of Trol- 
and thither Edna went often, accompanied 

by*a servant carrying supplies of food and other 
necessities. One day she made her visit in un- 
usual haste, for her father had been crippled by 
some injury received in the mill, and was tempo- 
rarily confined to the house, and she shortened 
her absenee to contribute to his entertainment. 
She was expected in time for dinner, and Olof, 
Margaret and Aleck were waiting, when the ser- 
vant, who had accompanied her, breathless and 
terrified burst into the reom. Her story was 
told in . She was returning with Miss 
Edna, when a carriole met them, containing a 
man, who, Miss E”na said, was her English 
teacher, and the young lady vainly tried to pass 
him without being recognized; and the man 
alighted and held a long conversation with Miss 
Edna, and she shook her head a great many 
times and endeavored to escape ; and the end of 
it was she was caught up by the man, who sprang 
into the earriole and drove rapidly off. 

This story produced the utmost consternation. 

Olof jumped up furiously, but sank groaning inte 

his chair. 


“In heaven’s name! why do you stand there, 


Aleck?” cried he. “ Take the fastest horse you 
know, and be off with you.” 

“Only om one condition,” said Aleck, coolly 
sitting down. 

“Are you mad? What is it?” shouted Olof. 

“That she be mine when I find her,” said Aleck. 


“The saints help me! She shall not marry a 
Norwegian,” exclaimed Olof. 

“T don’t wish to parade my merits,” continued 
Aleck, calmly, “but I will say that I have twice 
rescued Edna at the peril of my life. That will 
answer for you two; if I save her again it must 
be for myself.” 

“Margaret, let him alone,” again shouted 
Olof. “Call some of the men. instantly, and 
send them on after her.” 

“ They are energ“tic fellows—they’ll probably 
find her!” said Aleck, sarcastically. 

Olof groaned more leudly than ever. Miss 
Margaret here interfered with her eloquence, and 
labored to convince her brother that Edna was 
certainly lost as matters then stood ; that she 


might be in a much more disagreeable situation 
than that of Aleck’s bride, and talked so effect- 
ively that Olof gave his extorted consent, with 
only one proviso and one faint hope. 

“ You may have her, Aleck, if she is willing— 
tuind, if she is willing. inland is willing, 
Aleck.” 


Aleck joyfully accepted the terms, and having 
already carefully questioned the servant-girl, in 
two minutes was flying on the track of the refu- 
gees, leaving his master to rave at his broken 
limb, and make the best of a doleful case. For- 
tune favored Aleck by breaking down the light 
carriole of the Englishman. 

The young sawyer arrived at the scene of the 
accident soon after it occurred, where he found 
his old enemy, the Englishman, by the Gotha, 
somewhat ingloriously occupied in endeavoring 
to prevent the flight of his lady and in examin- 
ing his useless vehicle, without appearing to re- 
member that a good cavalier need not be exposed 
to the unfortumate chances of successful pursuit 
while his steed remains. Aleck at first deter- 
mined to give battle te his antagonist, and punish 
him severely ; but he was too happy to sustain a 
belligerent temper for any time, and he accord- 
ingly changed his resolution, and assisted the 
miserable Englishman in mending his carriole as 
well as ropes would do it, and saw him safely 
started on towards Gottenburg, while Edna stood 
by almost overcome with hysterical laughter. 

Olof soon found that Ais only hope was with- 
out foundation, but Miss Margaret, and Aleck, 
and Edna were so completely satisfied and hap- 
py that it was impossible for him to be long per- 
verse and ill-natured. 

There was a wedding in due time after this, 
and nobody even regretted it—not even Olof, 
for Aleck was a dutiful son-in-law, and became 
as patriotic a Swede as if he had been born in 
Stockholm. 
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YM ALL ALONE—TO 


BY EVELINE. 


Pm all alone—what though the world surrounds me, 
If from its crowd thy form be gone? 

‘The world has lost its power to charm, without thee, 
Alas! alas! I’m ail alone! 

I’m all alone—what if affection greet me? 
Tt apeaketh not in thy sweet tone; 

Love's softest speech availeth not to cheer me, 
Thy voice I hear not—I’m alone! 


I’m all alone—perhaps by love surrounded, 
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Like me, thou sighest, “ I’m all lone!” 


T’'m all slone—yet thoughts of thee still cherished, 
Around my heart a charm have thrown ; 


This shall remain when all things else have perished, 
While this is mine—I’m not alone! 


“LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE.” 
A SKETCH FOR YOUNG MEN. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


One of the greatest evils incident to the young 
mechanics and business workmen of our country 
is that of frequent change of place and employ- 
ment. This characteristic is peculiar to Yan- 
kees, they seem content only while on the move. 
This would be well enough if the movement were 
always onward. But itis not so. The young 
man who contracts the habit of oftea changing 
his business is apt to gain nothing in the end. 
Not only does “ a rolling stone gather no moss,” 
but in time it must lose much of its own sub- 
stance. And so it is with the rolling portion of 
our youth—they not only gather no golden mass, 
but they generally lose some of their previous 
gatherings. Let a young maa gain a good place 
for employment, and by-and-by leave it for one 
more flattering, and at length find himself dis- 
appointed, and he will be anxious for another 
change. By the time he has made three or four 
changes he will be sure to remain uneasy all the 
time. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to all 
change in this respect. There must be many 
circumstances under which business changes are 
necessary. A young man must always look out 
for that situation which is the most sure, and at 
the same time most profitable. But the danger 
is, in allowing fancy to be dazzled by every 
tcmpting offer that comes up, without due ex- 
ercise of the judgment. A dagmeie of 
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Samuel Peterson and Henry Willis were both 
of the same age, and had learned their trade of 


the same man. They were but a few months past 
their twenty-first year, and were machinists by 
trade. Mr. Lot Merrill, their employer, was a 
staunch business man, understanding every 
branch of the trade, and enjoying the confidence 
of the community. He was wealthy and in- 
fluential, and his word was « all who knew him, 


as a legalbond. When Samuel and Henry were 


twenty-one, Mr. Merrill had made them a very 
advantageous offer. He would pay them a dol- 
lar aday for-the next year; give them all further 
necessary instruction ; and, at the expiration of 
that time, if they proved efficient, he would do 
still better by them. . 
“You have been my apprentices, boys,” he 
said, “and while you remain steady and indus- 
trious I will give you employment in preference 
to all others who are no better than you are. I 
will always give preference to those who have 
learned the trade of me. And more than this, 
I may have some opportunities to let you do job 
work, where you may make as much as youcan.” 
So the young men went at work, and for 
awhile they were both coatent. Five months » 
thas and every night 
received their six dollars each. 

Some three miles below Bie. Merrill’s 
and on the same stream, there stood a building 
which had been originally put ap for a cloth 
factory, but nome of the machinery, except the 
water-wheel, and a few shafts, had ever been 
put in. A new company had bought the estab- 
lishment, and were busy in putting in machinery. 
They were going to make a machine shop of it. 
One bright spring morning the good people saw 
flaming placards posted up at the street corners, 
and in the principal stores, announcing that 
Crafts, Cumfrey & Co. had opened a new ma- 
chine shop, where “ all kinds of work pertaining 
to their profession could be done cheaper, better, 
aad with more despatch, than at any other place 
in the country.” 

A few days after this a man called at Samael 
Peterson’s boarding place, announcing himself 
as Mr. Crafts, of the firm of Crafts, Cumfrey & 
Co., and asked the young man to come and work 
for himy offering to pay him ene dollar and a 
quarter per day. Samuel told him he would 
give him an answer the next day. 

This was at noon; so in the afternoon, when 
he returned to the shop, he went into the count- 

and told Mr. Merrill of the offer. 

“ Well,” said the old machinist, “I have no 
claim on your services after you have given 


real life will explain our meaning. 


me a week’s notice, and I wish you to do in this 
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proficient. Of this new company I knowmnothing, 
except that to you they are like ‘a bird in the 
bush.’ Yet I will venture one word of advice, 
for I know how apt young men, just commencing 
in life, are to be led away by dazzling offers. 
Before you make any change in your business 
be sure you are going to better yourself. If you 
are satisfied on this point, then go ahead.” 
Samuel Peterson bowed his head, and poked 
the floor with his feet a few moments, and when 
he looked up his face had thrown off every 
shade of doubt. 
“TI shall remain with you,” he said, “for I 
know what will be my fortune here, and it is as 
much as I have any cause to hope for.” 
Mr. Merrill was much pleased with the youth’s 
decision, and he plainly said so. Shortly after 
« this, Henry Willis came in; and he also went to 
the counting-room. He remained there half an 
hour, and then came out and joined his com- 


“Sam,” said he, with an air of importance, 
“ T’ve had a new offer.” 

“ So have I,” returned Samuel. 

“ Crafts, Cumfrey, & Co., want me.” 

“So they want me.” . 

“Ah? Bat they offer me e dollar and twenty- 
five cents a day.” 

“ So they did me.” 

“And have you spoken to the old man about 
it?” 


“Yes.” 

“And did he come to terms ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Why—did he offer to pay you the extm 
quarter ?” 

No.” 

“Then we'll both work together. The old 
man wont budge an inch. I offered to stay, if 
he’d pay me as much as Crafts offered, but he 
wouldn’t do it; so I just told him F should 
leave. What did you tell him?” 

“ Why—I'll tell ye, Henry : I have concluded 
to stay where I am.” 

“What? Not stay here and work for a dol- 
lar aday when you can have a dollar and a quar- 
ter there ?” 

“But that aint the thing, Henry. If that 
place was equal in every other respect with this— 


as you think best. I cannot afford to pay you. 
more than I now do; only I can assure you that 
you shall have some jobs to do this summer. 
You know the advantages you have here. You 
are sure of your pay; of a permanent place 
while I live; of as much improvement in the 
‘business as you have a mind to grasp; and of 
‘increased pay when you shall have become more 
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or if it was even an old and stable establishment, 
and I could be assured of permanent work there, 
the case might be different. But what induce- 
ment is there now? We know nothing of these 
men—whether they are responsible or not, or 
whether they are even honest. They offer usa 
dollar and a quarter a day now, and we may 
stay with them six years and get no more. But 
we know that when we are worth it, we shall 
receive more than that from Mr. Merrill, I 
have thought just enough of this to feel assured 
that I shall be best off here.” 

“But I aint a going to work here for twenty- 
five cents less a day than I can have elsewhere, 
Sam—not by a long shot. What's .the use?” 

“Well, Henry, I wont advise you, for you 
are as old as Iam; but yet I think you'll take a 
foolish step if you leave your old place. Here 
we have the advantage of extending our know- 
ledge of our business, which we could not have 
in any other place; and we also know just what 
todepend upon. We have here a plain, straight 
business path opened to us, and we know we 
shall do well in it if our health is spared ; and 
we know, too, that we are receiving all our labor 
is actually worth. I mean in two months, to be 
able to make and fit and finish a vault door, with 
locks and all; and in a year I hope to be able 
to build a steam-engine. No, Henry—I wont 
leave this place for any such situation as the one 
we are speaking of.” 

“Well, Sam—you can do as you please, but 
I shall quit at the end of the week, and go at 
work for thenew concern. I can’t afford to lose 
this offer. Let’s see—twenty-five cents a day. 
Now between this and next new years there'll 
be—-let’s see; three—four—eight months; and 
that’ll be—thirteen and nine—twenty-two weeks. 
That’ll be one hundred and thirty-two days—just 
thirty-three dollars. Now if we should—you 
know, Sam, what we’ve been talking about ?” 
“ Yes—I know.” 

“ Well, if we conclude to be married next new 
year, those thirty-three dollars will be worth 


I had no more of life to look for than up to next 
January, I might ran the risk of some change, 
but as it is, I think I’m better offasIam. At 
all events, I am contented here, and so were you 


till this new offer came up. We both. felt we 
were receiving all that we ought to receive, and 
our ambition was, to merit more. If we remain 
here we shall surely gain all we deserve, and 
what we do deserve we shall surely receive.” 


« O, that all sounds very well, but I say—take 


the best you can get.” , 
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“So do I,” returned Samuel; and the 
conversation ended. 

Several times during the week young Willis 
‘approached his companion on the subject, trying 
to get him to go and work for the new firm, ay 
without effect. 

“T see,” said 
tion, “you are getting a spice of excitement 
into your system. You will one of these days 
love change for the mere sake of change. You'll 
be like Tom Packard—one of the best fellows 
living, but see how he manages. He loves 

has become necessary to him. 
Let him have the best business in the world, and 
he’d leave it for the first new thing that might 
turn up. Last year he was making money in 
the express business. He owned four good 
horses clear, and was doing well. But as soon 
as Bascom went to him and opened his plan for 
that new bowling-alley, Tom went right into it. 
He wanted something new, and he had it; and 
now, after losing all he had of money, he’s gone 
to peddling. Next he’ll bedriving a coach, and 
he always contrives to leave a good business as 
soon as something else is offe 

However, the week came round, and Henry 
Willis left his old employer and went at work for 
Crafts, Cumfrey, & Co., and Mr. Merrill put a 
new hand in his place, advancing one of the 
elder apprentices, and taking a new one. Sam- 
uel Peterson worked on with renewed energy. 
He had determined to merit the confidence of 
his employer, and prove himself worthy of the 
advancement he aimed at. He often met Henry, 
and the latter never failed to congratulate him- 
self on the excellent place he had obtained. 
Samuel was glad to hear it. 

Some time in August—near the first of the 
month—Mr. Merrill called Peterson to his room. 

“ Samuel,” said he, “I have received an offer 
to putan iron vault, with double doors, into the 
Merchants’ Bank—the inner door to be triple 
plated, with the middle plate of cast steel. Here 
is a minute draft of what they want, so far as 
form and size is concerned. You may take this, 
and go up and look at the place where the vault 
is to be placed ; and then you can let me know 
if you feel competent to do it.” 

The youth thanked his employer, and, then, 
with a strangely fluttering heart, he took the 
plan and withdrew. He looked it over, and then 
went up to the bank, where he received all the 
information he desired; and that evening he in- 
formed Mr. Merrill that he could do it. 

“ Very well,” returned the master. “And now 
you shall have my proposition. I am to receive 
twelve hundred dollars for the safety vault. 


About three hundred of that must go for the 
locks, and some for other matters beside stock. 
I will give you two hundred and twenty dollars 
to make it, and you may take such help as you 
need by paying them the same as I am paying 
them. Foninstance: If you use Jones, I shall 
deduct two dollars for every day you use him— 
and for Smith I should deduct only a dollar. 
You understand. But you will say nothing of 
this to the hands.” 

Some further conversation was held on the 
subject, and then Samuel was ready for his job. 
On the following’ morning he went at it. He 
kept Smith at work with him nearly all the time, 
and most of the time he had others to help him. 
He made all his own plans and draughts, and 
every bit of the head-work, and in every case the 
work fitted toa hair. The door was a splendid 
specimen of workmanship—in fact, both of them 
were. The outer door, which was of polished 
iron, was made with stiles, rails and panels, and 
when it was done not a seam or mark could be 
detected where the joints were, nor could the 
heads of the bolts be seen. It was placed in the 
counting-room on exhibition while the rest of 
the vault was under way. 

At length the work was completed, and the 
vault set up. Samuel superintended the masons 
while they set it, and not until it was ready to 
put the papers into did he give up the keys. He 
sat down with Mr. Merrill after the work was 
done, and reckoned up the result of his job. He 
had worked on the vault forty-seven days. He 
had had Smith to help him forty-two days, at 
one dollar per day ; Gurney, twenty days, at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per day, and Jones, 
eight days, at two dollars per day. Then there 
were five dollars to pay for trucking. This add- 
ed up amounted to eighty-eight dollars, leaving a 
balance in his favor of one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars. 

“Well, Samuel, you’ve made a pretty good 
speculation,” said Mr. Merrill, after this result 
had been arrived at. 

“And—a—how much am I to receive?” esk- 
#4 the youth, tremulously. 

** Why, here it is, in black and white. I offer- 
ed you two hundred and twenty dollars to do 
the job, and you’ve done it. You’ve made a 
hundred and thirty-two dollars—about two dol- 
lars and five-sixths per day. But you are not 
the only one who has done this. Jones has had 
several jobs of the kind, and Gurney has had 
three. The idea is simply here: In mechanics, 
as in the more intellectual professions, the labor 
of a capable mind is worth more than the mere 
labor of physical organs, for one mind may find 
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work for a hundred hands, while without that 
mind they would be idle. Now perhaps you do 
not estimate your own abilities high enough. 
There are ten men in my employ who have had 
all the advantages that you have had, but» some- 
how they never had a faculty of learning any- 
thing but the mere mechanical part. There are 
men here who have been in my shop fourteen 
years, and have been faithful and industrious, 
and yet they could not have made that vault 
door. With some one else to draw the plans, 
and give them the dimensions of each particular 
part, they could have performed the mere work. 
So you see that in this job you have only receiv- 
ed a fair pay for your services, for you have done 
the work of one good artizan besides doing all 
the headwork. Henry Willis might have done 
the same had he remained here, for he possessed 
an excellent mechanical judgment and taste.’’ 

“TI cannot express all my gratitude, sir,” ut- 
tered Samuel, with a brilliant eye. 

“OQ,” returned the employer, with a smile, “I 
am as much benefited as you are, and whatever 
may be my desire for your good, I at the same 
time have a selfish inducement for these things, 
for this very ability on the part of my workmen 
is of incalculable benefit to me. ‘Now by giving 
my faithful hands an opportunity to make some- 
thing by such jobs, they are far more anxious 
to qualify themselves for the work; and when 
people know that I have a number of workmen, 
either one of whom is capable of taking an im- 
portant work and carrying it through to com- 
pletion, they will surely bring their best work 
here. So you see how much I gain by it. And 
now, if it will not shock your feelings too much, 
I will tell you something new: Mr. Archer, the 
president of the Farmer’s Bank, spoke with me 
yesterday, and wished me to let the same man, 
who built the new vault for the Merchant's 
Bank, build one for him. Perhaps I might not 
deem. it just to let you have another job so soon ; 
but I shall give it to you and Gurney, and let 
you share the profits.” 

From that time Samuel Peterson was one of 


the best men in the shop. But he had only his,) 


dollar per day during the remainder of the year. 

One afternoon, after winter had come, and 
the wind blew cold and cheerless, Henry Wil- 
lis entered Mr. Merrill’s counting-room, with 
a sad, downcast look. He wished to know if 
Mr. Merrill could give him employment. 

“ Have you left Crafts & Co.?” asked the old 
machinist. 

“They have burst up, sir,” the young man re- 
plied. “Mr. Cumfrey gave us notice that the 
comipany could do no more work.” 
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“But you have not lost any of your wages ?” 

“ Not much, sir,” the youth answered, gazing 
down upon the floor. “‘Cumfrey settled up 
with us last night. He was owing me twenty- 
two dollars. He offered me twelve to settle, or 
I might wait and get my pay with the outside 
creditors ; so I took the twelve dollars and gave 
him a receipt.” 

“Tam sorry you have lost your place, but I 
have no room for another workman now. My 
shop is full. Only let me advise you to secure a 
good place as soon as possible; and when you 
once find it hang on to it as long as you can.” 

The first of January came and Henry had 
obtained a situation in a blacksmith’s shop, at 
one dollar per day; but the fond hope he had 
cherished could not be realized. Samuel Peter- 
son on that day became a happy husband. He 
had explained the whole plan to his employer, 
and on hearing it, Mr. Merrill advised him to 
follow it out. 

In the spring Henry Willis had an offer to go 
into a new place, and he took up with it. Near 
the same time Samuel Peterson had his wages 
raised to one dollar and fifty cents per day, and 
the extra pay was the more grateful because Mr. 
Merrill assured him he was truly worth the price. 

And since that time several years have passed 
away. Samuel Peterson is still with Mr. Mer- 
rill, receiving twenty-two cents per hour for his 
usual labor, and having many jobs on which he 
often cleared his five dollars per day. He owns 
a snug little cottage, and he calculates to lay up 
three hundred dollars per year. He has a wife 
who helps him well in all his laudable under- 


In the meantime, Henry Willis has been toss- 
ing about the country—now with work, and 
now without—always continuing to earn money 
enough to pay his rent and keep his family in 


food and clothing. And this propensity for 
change has become a habit which must cling to 
him through life. After he has worked a month 
in one place he becomes uneasy and restless, and 
the first man who comes along and proposes 
something new is sure to be listened to. 

Now does not thereader call to mind just such 
cases? They are plenty in our country, and 
many of the human wreeks which we meet along 
the rough shore of business have become stranded 
upon this very shoal. Let our youth steer their 
life-barks clear of it. Beware of allowing the 
spirit of discontent to find its way into your 
bosoms. It is a very homely saying, but yet 
one of useful application, and may be heeded 
with profit by those who are commencing busi- 
ness life : “ Let well enough alone.” 
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BY MRS. 5. E. DAWES. 


I wander round my splendid home, 
A sad and sorrowing child, 

And oft I wish that I could roam, 
To some lone desert wild. 

For no one speaks a kindly word 
To one they call so plain ; 

And not a pitying sigh is heard, 
When I am racked by pain. 


My mother strokes the golden hair 
Of my darling sister oft, 
And tells her she is very fair, 
In tones so sweet and soft. 
0, how I long to be caressed, 
And told, though plain my face, 
That deep within her yearning heart, 
I find a cherished place. . 


They say I’m cross, a stupid child, 
A peevish, fretfal thing; 

They ne'er can know the anguish wild, 
Such words as these can bring. 

O, why did God my sister give 
A face and form so fair? 

O, would that I in heaven could live, 
For all is beauty there. 


An angel whispered soft and low, 
Sweet words within her ear, 

That made her littie face to glow, 
And filled her heart with cheer. 

“Thou shalt not droop mid human flowers, 

Bereft of hope and love; 

But fairest in the heavenly bowers, 
Shalt blossom sweet above.”’ 


MADELINE: 
—or,— 
THE LOST DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“ My dear Frank, that horse will be the death 
of you yet,” said Augustus Eaton to his cousin, 
the Hon. Francis Carrington, as they met in the 
Park one fine spring morning ; the latter mount- 
ed on a magnificent black horse, whose vicious 
antics almost precluded the idea of his master’s 
conversing with his friends. 

“ As well die one way as another, Eaton; and 
if it was not for ‘Malice’ here, I should have 
fallen a vietim to the blues long ago. The ex- 
citement of a dangerous ride is all that has kept 
me alive this winter.” 

“ Rather a strange confession for you to make,” 
said the first speaker, with a scornful curl of his 


lip. 
“Come, old fellow, you must not be so impa- 
tient,” exclaimed Carrington to his restive steed ; 
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stinacy, he again came up beside his cousin, and 
continued; “‘ Why strange, Gus? Is there any- 
thing wonderful in a fellow’s being wearied to 
death who has no one to please, no one to think 
about, no one to admire, abuse, love, caress or 
tease but himself? Isn’t that a fate to be pitied ?” 
“Yes, very much to be pitied—especially when 
said ‘fellow’ is possessed of a princely income, 
is perfectly uncontrolled, and has been the cause 
of more ‘heart aches’ than any other man of his 
years. Yeu have my pity, most certainly, dear 


Frank 


Had the speaker said “ you have my hatred,” 
it would have accorded better with the expres- 
sion at that instant flashing from his eyes ; but 
without noticing his looks, the other rejoined : 

“You may think I am joking, but to me it is 
a serious reality. I tell you I am dying for want 
of something to do—becoming dyspeptic and 
splenetic—cross, misanthropic, old and ugly,— 
and all for the want of some reasonable employ- 
ment. I have danced, and laughed, and chatted 
away the winter, and now I am going down into 
B—shire, to get through the summer ; of course 
without any certain aim or end, but trusting to 
destiny, chance, good luck, or fortune, to give 
me something to think about, or something to 
do, which amounts to the same thing with me. 
And by the way, Gus, I have not thanked you 
for providing me with such a very superior at- 
tendant in the person of Monsieur Louis. He 
is a perfect treasure of his kind, and I feel duly 
grateful, although I did hope to have had a little 
trouble in supplying Pierre’s place, just for the 
sake of the excitement, you know.” And with 
a light-hearted laugh, the handsome young horse- 
man gave the impatient Malice the rein, and ina 
few seconds horse and rider were out of sight. 

“ Yes, it will not be my fault if you do not 
find Louis a ‘ superior attendant,’” muttered 
young Eaton, as he cast a glance after the re- 
treating figure of his cousin, in which there was 
a fearful mingling of bad passions. ‘“ My plans 
must go wonderfully astray if Frank Carrington 
stands in my path many months longer. To 

to me with his affectation and his nonsense. 
about nothing todo! I wonder when the Car- 
rington estates are mine—and mine they shall 
be—if I shall not find plenty of employment ?”’ 
And with a low, sneering laugh, the speaker 
pursued his way. 

“And so you leave town to-morrow, Francis? 
said Lady Winterton to young Carrington, three. 
days after the above conversation. 

Lady Winterton had been a dear and intimate 
friend of the young man’s mother, and he was. 


then having conquered the momentary fit of ob- 
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much attached to her society, and, in spite of his 
careless habits, rarely failed to pay her punctual 
visits. Lady Winterton was a widow and child- 
less ; people said she had never recovered the 
shock of her husband’s sudden death ; certain it 
is, that, though a most agreeable, pleasant per- 
son, and a favorite with all young people, there 
was a sorrowful expression in Lady Winterton’s 
deep blue eyes, that to discriminating people 
spoke of some hidden grief—something not so 
openly mourned as the death of her husband had 
been. 


We will not say at present what this sadness 
was occasioned by ; it is sufficient to state that 
Lady Winterton was thirty-one years of age, 
very wealthy, and delicately beautiful, having 
been “ the belle, the toast, and the fashion ” for 
two seasons before her marriage. Of that mar- 
tiage much gossip had been made, many people 
affirming that the parties had been previously 
united, but on account of the lady’s extreme 
youth and dependence on the will of a guardian, 
and the gentleman’s poverty, they had been un- 
able to announce it publicly. No one knew the 
facts, and when the youthfal captain became 
Lord Winterton, and presumptive heir to 2 mar- 
quisate, and the lady, having completed her 
eighteenth year, took possession of her fortune, 
and the two were united with all customary 
pomp and splendor, there was not much to grat- 
ify the peculiar taste of the gossiping portion of 
the community. 

The young couple lived happily together for a 
year, at the end of which time Lord Winterton 
died very suddenly of an affection of the heart. 
His widow, yet in her teens, mourned him deep- 
ly, refused all other offers, and at thirty-one was 
still beautifal and beloved by a very extensive 
cirele of friends and relatives. But we have too 
long neglected, the conversation commenced with 
this chapter. 

“I am going down to Wilmington to try and 
kill time, if such a thing is possible for me to 
accomplish,” was Carrington’s reply. 

“My dear Francis, I am grieved to hear you 
make use of such an expression. Surely, with 
your fortune and talents, time can be both pleas- 
antly and profitably employed.” 

“I try to pass it pleasantly,” was the young 
man’s rejoinder, “but after a season, every amuse- 
ment palls. My position precludes the idea of 
useful employment, in the common acceptation 
of that term ; and if it did not, I should be sor- 
ry to occupy any place that would perhaps be 
filled by one who really needed it. No, there is 
nothing forme to do but to submit to destiny, 


“Why aimless, Francis? Are there not high 
places in the councils of our land always await- 
ing the efforts of those—” 

“Forgive me for interrupting you, dear lady, 
but believe me—I am not intended for a politi- 
cian. No, only one resource is left to me—I 
must marry in a year or two; and in the mean- 
time I will look out for some one that comes up 
to my idea of what my wife ought to be. I wish 
you had a daughter, Lady Winterton ; I have an 
idea that she would have been quite different 
from the young ladies of the present day.” 

A painful look passed over the countenance of 
the lady; but with no visible change, save an 
increased paleness, she replied : 

“JT would I had, if only for your sake, Fran- 
cis. But there are scores of fair maidens, who 
would rejoice to receive attentions from so very 
desirable a partner; and I must say, if you have 
no employment for your time, it is in a great 
measure your own fault.” 

“Now you are laughing at me, and I cannot 
stand that. I would rather be as I am, than the 
slave of a capricious tyrant, like my brother’s 
wife, magnificently beautiful as she is. My mind 
is almost made up; I will go down into the 
country and woo some rustic damsel, who, if she 
is not as accomplished as my fair sister-in-law, 
will at least have a heart. One empress in the 
family is enough. Ilerbert married rank, wealth 
and beauty—I shall marry for love.” 

“And have beauty and station no charms for 
you ?” asked the lady, with a smile. 

“Possessing ample wealth, I can afford to 
marry a poor girl if I please. As she must pos- 
sess @ great many good qualities, she will doubt- 
less be beautiful in my eyes ; and rank is imma- 
terial, as no one will presume to question my 
right to please myself.” 

“ Very fine speaking, my dear Francis ; but I 
fear you will find few to join you in your inde- 
pendent ideas—not but what I think you are 
right. I could tell you a sad story arising from 
the prevailing opposition to what are called une- 


marriages 

“Tell it to me, by all means, dear Lady Win- 
terton.” 

“Not now; I do not feel equal to the task ; 
but I will some day inform you of particulars 
relating to my early days—those mysterious 
events, that some years ago caused so much to 
be said relative to myself and husband.” 


We will not accompany Francis Carrington 
on his journey ; it is sufficient to state that he 
arrived at his fine old mansion at Wilmington 


and make the best of my aimless existence.” 


without accident or adventure; that, thanks to 


the excellent management of a most estimable 
steward, he found his affairs in the nicest order, 
not even a shadow of excuse for busying himself 
could be found; and with the exception of a few 
visits among the neighboring families, he was 
totally dependent on Malice for amusement. 

.Day after day he galloped over the surround- 
ing country, and having formed an acquaintance 
with a gentleman farmer, who appeared to de- 
rive great satisfaction from his hobby, he actual- 
ly had some thoughts of turning his attention to 
agricultural pursuits, when he met with an ad- 
venture that changed all his plans, and forever 
put an end to his complaining of having “ noth- 
ing to do.” 

Very trifling causes sometimes lead to great 
events. 

Francis Carrington was destined to prove the 
truth of this assertion. Augustus Eaton had 
foretold his death through the agency of his fa- 
vorite steed; his life was preserved, certainly, 
but it was undoubtedly true that Malice was the 
oceasion of his losing his heart. Riding one 
morning at his usual headlong pace, with less 
caution than the temper of his steed demanded, 
young Carrington was suddenly brought to his 
senses by the startled shyness of his horse, and 
ere he could recover his control, the animal was 
rendered furious by a blow from some object, 
thrown by an unseen hand. Tearing madly 
along the hedge-sheltered road on which they 
were passing, he soon freed himself from re- 
straint, and his master with the greatest difficul- 
ty kept his seat, owing to the mad plunges and 
starts of the terrified brute. 

It was a fearful ride, but soon over. The sud- 
den appearance of a female in the road caused 
the animal to turn, One violent leap, a dash 
through the green hedge, and Malice was half 
way across a field, and his master lay stunned 
and bleeding on the stones and sand of a rough 


he found himself still on the spot where he had 
fallen. His head was aching fearfully; he was 
quite unable to move; but he felt that he was 
not alone. A hand was pressing some cold ap- 
plication to his throbbing temples, and a soft 
voice whispered, ‘‘ Don’t attempt to move until 
help comes.” And in a few moments help did 
come, and he was carefully lifted from the earth, 
and borne to a little cottage not far distant, and 
then once more all was dark, and he was again 
insensible. 

“TI think I had better cut off all these curls at 
once; his head is fearfully injured,” were the 


more returning reason enabled him to compre- 
hend his situation. The voice was strange, and 
he felt the touch of a heavy hand. 

“O, I would not cut them off yet, doctor. 
He may not be so badly hurt as we fear, and it 
is a pity to destroy his beautiful hair.” 

“ Well, just as you say, little girl; but I am 
afraid it will be a long time before he will care 
much about his looks.” And there was a very 
disheartening tone in the physician’s voice. 
“But he may have a mother, or sister, orsome 
friend who would be sorry; and as I have been 
him well again.” 

The sound of a stifled sob touched the sick 
man’s feelings. He felt unable to speak—or as 
if he had forgotten how; but he held out his 


-timidly laid in it. 


‘As the physician had foretold, young Carring- 
ton’s injuries proved very severe. For several. 
weeks he raved in the wildest paroxysms of 
brain fever, unconscious of the attendance of his: 
new friends, or the presence of those whom he 
loved. 

Augustus Eaton had been one of the first to 
hasten to the presence of the invalid, and it will 
throw some light on his proceedings to give here 
a short extract from the letter sent to him by 
Carrington’s valet, five days after the accident. 
After detailing the cireumstances, he went on: 
“T have watched every day for such a chance,: 
but you must know it was not easy to accom- 
plish. Fortune, however, favored me this time; 
the horse threw him with great violence, and: 
though not dead, I think there is every proba-. 
bility that he will die. Should he do so, remem- 
ber I expect my reward just the same as if he 
had been instantly killed. If he gets better, and 
all danger is passing, I would not mind risking) 
the last alternative; but in that case you must. 
promise to double the sum. I shall then be able 
to leave this detestable country and return to: 
my beloved Italy, and you will be in the posses-. 
sion of an immense fortune, out of which my 
few thousands will scarcely be missed. If it was 
not for the circumstances, I should feel some- 
thing almost like pity for your victim. The old. 
steward’s distress is quite pathetic at times ; but 
don’t fear me; I am true as steel where money 
is concerned, and as long as you keep to the bar- 
gain I will fulfil my part of it.” 

Sach was the precious epistle that induced 
Augustus Eaton to journey with all speed down 
to B——shire, to watch in person the progress. 
of his schemes. Other friends and relatives: 


first words the young man distinguished, as once 


came, but he alone remained, and many were: 
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the comments on his conduct, opposed as it was 
to his well-known dislike of his cousin. 

The owner of the cottage—a widow in hum- 
ble cireumstances—was somewhat at a loss how 
to entertain her aristocratic guests ; but assisted 
by her niece—the young person we have slightly 
alluded to—she succeeded in making the invalid 
very comfortable and in furnishing young Eaton 
with passable accommodations. Mrs. Myers, 
herself, took but little thought after a time, so 
well was all attended to; and even Augustus 
Eaton, deeply immersed as he was in wicked 
plots, could not forbear bestowing an admiring 
glance on the beautiful cottage girl, who passed 
so gracefully through the small rooms, and look- 
ed so different from all his preconceived ideas of 
rustic damsels. But Lina bestowed no thought 
on him. The sufferer in the sick room occupied 
all her thoughts, engrossed all her sympathies, 
and his fate was the one idea that held place in 
her mind. 

“I don’t like that dark, evil-looking man, doc- 
tor. I know he has no love for his master, and 
I feel afraid every time he is left alone with 
him.” 

“ Just my own thoughts, little girl. There is 
something bad in his countenance, and I intend 
to watch him. He wants to act nurse to-night; 
but if he means harm, he will be disappointed. 
Ihave taken a fancy to my handsome patient, 
and if they are meditating evil it will come home 
to themselves.” 

That night, through the old doctor’s interven- 
tion, Francis Carrington was saved from the 
murderous contrivances of his foes, and foiled 
and detected in his plans, Augustus Eaton re- 
turned to London, and took with him his wretch- 
ed confederate. 

Under the care of his faithful physician and 
unwearied attendants, young Carrington gradu- 
ally recovered. For two weeks he had not seen 
Lina, but on making his appearance in the cot- 
tage parlor, the fair young girl greeted him with 
smiles and tears, and after congratulating him 


him acquainted with her, he felt overjoyed that 
it had happened, and considered the suffering as 
a mere trifle in comparison with the reward,” 
and many other speeches of the same nature, 
very flattering, very complimentary, jast such 
speeches as he had all his life been making to 
young ladies (for our hero was not perfection, 
although very much better than many of his 


class); but happening to raise his eyes to his 
listener’s face, he there beheld a look never to be 
forgotten—a look in which surprise, disappoint- 
ment and pain were plainly expressed. 

From that hour, Francis Carrington never 
dared to whisper a falsehood in the ear of the 
simple country girl, who, all unused to compli- 
ments and flattery, could yet distinguish the 
|. false from the true with unerring certainty. But 
in that cottage, and in the person of that humble 
maiden, the young aristocrat found what he and 
thousands like him have in vain looked for in 
their own circles, and amid the wealthy and 
high born daughters of fashion. He found a 
beautiful and innocent girl, light-hearted and 
amiable, of tender, loving disposition, totally 
free from worldly cares, and yet possessed of 
womanly pride and reserve sufficient to render 
her an object of respect to the most hardened in 
iniquity. 

But our hero was far from deserving sach a 
character. Faultless he was not, but that good 
heart of his beat responsive to the voice of na- 
ture, and his sensitive mind keenly appreciated 
and enjoyed all that was lovely and worthy of 
admiration. It would have caused some of his 
young lady friends to shed tears of envy could 
they have beheld the object of so many wasted 
arts, so many ambitious hopes and fruitless 
plans, gazing with such evident admiration on a 
“little rustic” gathering roses in a very small 
garden with a white-washed picket fence ; said 
“rustic” being attired in avery plain muslin 
dress, a well-worn gipsey hat, badly-made shoes 
and no gloves. 

Our hero had felt himself an object of intense 
attraction to numberless patrician beauties ; he 
had looked indifferently on the fairest members 
of the aristocracy, robed in satin, sparkling with 
gems, and displaying a thousand graces and ac- 
complishments ; and yet it was reserved for Lina, 
the beautiful cottage girl, to teach him that he 
had a heart. And Francis Carrington knew he 
loved her, knew that his happiness depended on 
her love in return; he banished all considera- 
tions of rank or fortune, asked her to be his wife, 


and was refused ! 


“T have said all I could for you, sir; but Lina 
is very firm when she once makes up her mind.” 
“ But, Mrs. Myers, your niece has given me 
no reason for so positive a denial. I do not pre- 
tend to say that I am worthy of one as pure and 
good as she is, but surely my love demands 
some slight return—at least the cause of her de- 
termined refusal.” 


“Tt is not that she thinks you are not good 
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on his recovery, spoke with deep sorrow of her 
unintentional share in his misfortune. In con- 
vincing her of the folly of distressing herself | 
about so purely an accidental occurrence, young ona 
| 
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enough, I only fear my poor child has too high 
an opinion of you ; but she will not run the risk 
of some day feeling that you repent having mar- 
ried an ignorant, nameless girl; one that you 
would feel ashamed to present to your great re- 
lations as your wife. And now since you want 
to know all the dear child’s reasons, I must tell 
you that she is no connexion of mine, that I do 
not even know any other name for her than 
Madeline; and for aught I can say to the con- 
trary, she may be the child of respectable pa- 
rents, or she may be descended from very wicked 
ones. A miserable, starving creature brought 
her to me while she was yet an infant. The wo- 
man died without telling us more than her first 
name, and my husband and I took the little 
helpless child to be our own. For fourteen years 
she has shared my humble home, and while I 
live she shall never want. You have made her 
a very generous offer, but I think, brought up as 
she has been, that her chances of happiness are 
greater if she remains in a humble station. She 
has no ambition to live in splendor, and were 
you a poor man, I think your suit would have 
b&en more successful.” 

Most fervently did Francis Carrington wish he 
was a “poor man,” but being unfortunately 
doomed to the penalty of wealth, and unable to 
make the least change in the determination of 
the fair object of his love, he left the scene of so 
much pain and pleasure, and by easy stages 
journeyed to the summer residence of his friend, 
Lady Winterton. 

It was not until he had spent several days at 
her house that he could summon courage to tell 
her all the changes and chances that had befallen 
him since their last meeting. But Lady Winter- 
ton was very discreet. She treated his story 
with all due seriousness, and asked many ques- 
tions, thus evincing a very flattering interest in 
the little romance. But little did she dream, 
while affecting to feel an interest she did not in 
reality experience, that one simple word would 
render her almost wild with emotion, and fill her 
mind with a thousand conflicting hopes and fears, 
until the state of the disappointed lover was bliss 
compared with her own. 

“You have not told me the name of this di- 
vinity, this wood-nymph, this fairy queen of 

” 


“ Madeline.” The speaker was not pleased at 
the manner in which the question was asked, 
and answered rather shortly. 

“ Madeline !” 

The young man started at the sudden clasp of 
those delicate hands on his arm, and the death- 


“For Heaven’s sake! tell me what is the mat- 
ter, Lady Winterton? What have I said, what 
have I done to affect you so?” 

“ That name! that name! O, tell me who she 
is!” 

“ Pray be calm ; it is no one you can possibly 
have any connection with. A miserable, ne- 
glected babe, she was brought by a beggar to 
her present home. The woman said she was not 
her child, but refused to give any further infor- 
mation, save that her name was Madeline. But 
help! help! the lady has fainted!” And with 
tender care the young man raised the prostrate 
form from the ground, and assisted in the en 
deavors to restore her to life. 

Slowly the heavy eyes unclosed, gazing from 
one face to another with bewildered and un- 
meaning looks; but as some sudden thought 
flashes across her mind, with a loud scream she 
springs to her feet, exclaiming, ‘‘ My child! my. 
Madeline! O, bring her to me!” and again she 
lies insensible on the floor. 

In the beautiful drawing-room of Winterton 

House, seated on a luxurious couch, were two 
ladies, one lovely autumn evening; nearly two 
months after the time we last mentioned. There 
was very little apparent difference in their ages, 
so fresh, and young, and joyous was the appear- 
ance of the elder of the two; while the languid 
attitude, and slight shade of care on the brow of 
the younger made her look older than she was. 
Both were extremely beautiful, though unlike ; 
the fair golden tresses and deep blue eyes of the 
mother (for such in reality was the relationship 
between them), bearing little resemblance to the 
brown curls and clear, hazel eyes of her child. 
Both were gazing on the portrait of a handsome 
young man, in full regimentals; and it needed 
but a glance to see how strong was the likeness 
between the picture and the youngest of the 
ladies. 
The occupants of the room were Lady Win- 
terton and her long lost child; the picture, the 
likeness of the husband and father, hitherto un- 
known to one, and long mourned by the other. 
To explain the appearance of this daughter, we 
must go back some sixteen years in Lady Win- 
terton’s life, when, with the thoughtless impetu- 
osity of youth, she had contracted a secret mar- 
riage with the then penniless young officer. 

Dependent on a miserly and obstinate guar- 
dian, her husband suddenly called away with his 
regiment to a foreign station, the poor girl found 
herself most unpleasantly situated, and afraid to 
acknowledge her imprudence. Without a friend 


like hue of the eager countenance. 


to advise or assist her in her difficulties, she was 
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forced to make a confidant of her maid, and 
with her contrivance, effectually eluded the vigi- 
lance of her guardian. Commending her inno- 
cent babe to the care of this woman, the young 
lady was forced to play her part with the most 
consummate skill; but her punishment was not 
long in coming. , 

The confidant, after corresponding with her 
mistress for three or four months, and contriving 
that she should once see the child, suddenly dis- 
appeared ; and the secret inquiries set on foot by 
the mother, elicited the facts that she had been 
deceived. The woman was of bad character, 
artful, abandoned, and connected with a gang of 
thieves and strolling players. 

When her husband returned, and they were 
re-married, every exertion was made to recover 
the lost one ; but disappointment was their only 
reward, and Lord Winterton lived but one short 
year to mourn the loss of the child he had never 
seen. The facts were kept secret ; but the moth- 
er never forgave herself for sacrificing her babe 
to save herself; and not until the little Madeline 
was restored to her in the person of young Car- 
rington’s “cottage lass,” did Lady Winterton 
realize the meaning of a “‘mind at peace with 
itself.” 

It was touching to behold her joy—quiet, but 
heart-felt happiness—that manifested itself in a 
thousand trifling circumstances ; that caused her 
to hover round the couch of her sleeping child, 
when all was silent and dark, to make sure that 
her treasure was safe ; that prompted her to keep 
the young girl ever in her sight, and at times to 
catch her in her arms with a smothered cry of 


delight, as if fearful that again she had lost her. 

Francis Carrington had left England immedi- 
ately after making it quite certain that his Lina 
was the daughter of his old friend. Just before 
his departure he had called on them, and his last 
words to Lady Winterton were, “I leave her to 


you for a short time ; but remember that I found 
her first, and some day I mean to make good my 
claim.” 


It was useless to blind herself to the fact that, 
loving and tender as the child was, delightful as 
the change in her circumstances had been, there 
was yet something wanting to complete her hap- 
pines, to remove the slight shade of sorrow on 
her fair brow. But the impatient lover returned. 


There were no scruples now to overcome, as to 
inequality of birth or fortume; and when Lady 
Winterton beheld her beautiful child, with smiles 
and happy blushes, bestow her haad on the son 
of her once dearly loved friend, she banished a 


momentary fit of jealousy, and in her daughter's 
happiness found her own. 


Francis Carrington was never afterwards heard 
to complain that his life was aimless. True, he 
did not become a member of Parliament, or mix 
in public life, but in accordance with his wife’s 
wishes, spent the greater part of his time at their 
several country residences, and that time was 
not only passed happily but usefully. 

Augustus Eaton, after quarrelling with the vil- 
lain Louis, was by threats of exposure compelled 
to pay him a sum of money that ruined him, 
and in poverty and obscurity he spends his mis- 
erable existence in some unknown part of the 
metropolis. He has not come into possession of 
the “Carrington estates,” and from the bloom- 
ing, beautiful children who surround our old 
friend Carrington and his lovely wife, we think 
it unlikely that he ever will. 


+ 


SOME NOSE, 

Deacon C——, of Hartford, Conn., is well 
known as being provided with an enormous han- 
die to his countenance, in the shape of a h 
nose ; in fact, it is remarkable for reayaeeh nen 
On a late occasion, when taking up a collection 
in the church to which he belonged, as he passed 
through the congregation every ~—— to whom 
he ted the box seemed to be possessed by 
a sudden and uncontrollable desire to 47 
The deacon did not know what to make of it. 
He had often passed it round before, but no such 
effects had he witnessed. The deacon was 
pease. The secret, however, leaked out. 


his nasal mdage, and had placed a small 
piece of sticking laster . uring the 
dropped off, and the deacon seeing it, as he sup- 
aronpe the floor, picked it up and stuck it on 

But alas for men who sometimes make 


In private, we must watch our thoughts ; in 


the family, our tempers ; in company, our tongues. 


{ 
great mistakes, he picked up instead one of the 
pieces of paper which the manufacturers of spool 
cotton paste on the end of every spool, and } 
which read, “‘ Warranted to hold out 200 yards.” 
Such a sign on such a nose was enough to upset 
the gravity of any congregation.—//artford ( Ct. ) 
Courant. 
ADVERTISING OBITUARY. 
Died, 11th inst., at his shop, No. 20 Greenwich 
Street, Mr. Edward Jones, much respected by all 
who knew and dealt with him. As a man he was 
virtues were beyond all price, and his beaver hats 
were only three dollars each. He has left a wid- . 
ow to deplore his loss, and a large stock to be 
benefit of bis family, He 
was to the other world in the prime 
: of life, just as he had concluded an extensive 
purchase of felt, which he got so cheap that the 
widow can supply hats at a more reasonable rate 
than any house in the city. His disconsolate 
family will carry on business with punctnality.— 
English paper. 
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WHAT, NOT BELIEVE ME? . 


BY A. BALDWIN. 


What, not believe me?—Is the spell then broken? 
The charm of being in thy heart enshrined? 
Have faithless words from Mps of mine been spoken, 
To change the hopes that long have round me twined? 
What, not believe me? 0, the bitter anguish, 
That must forever haunt my burdened heart; 
Beneath that doubt love’s fervent passidéns languish, 
And blissful hopes and dreams of thee depart. 


What, not believe me? 0, why thus upbraid me, 
However gently, with this slight disguise? 

In error’s path e’en love hath not betrayed me, 
Nor would the mists of passion dim mine eyes; 

I feel I’ve sought thee with a vain endeavor, 
A wish to prove thee—a “‘ forever thine ;”” 

But scattering falsehoods by the way shall never 
Be a device to consecrate thee mine. 


I would be thine—though every phase of error 
Should spread a hindrance in my path to thee; 

Through every form and name of earthly terror, 
My steadfast purpose still is thine to be; 

Thy trustful heart is all the star to guide me, 
To lift my feelings to that home above; 

And though the world may tauntingly deride me, 
My refuge shall be in thy cheering love. 


What, not believe me? Sure thy gentle spirit 
Hath to some mystic witchery lent thine ear, 
Or some false echo has been wandering near it, 
To lead thy feelings and thy thoughts from bere~ 
Here, in this temple, where a true devotion 
For virtues such as ever round thee shine; 
No fitful passion—no mere wild emotion, 
Could blend a doubt with worship such as mine. 


AUNT MARY’S STORY. 
BY MARIE L’BSTRANGE, 

“ Wao would have thought it ?”’ said our Isa- 
bel, flinging her sun-bonnet into a chair; “who 
would have thought that Fanny Dean was such 
a hypocrite? Only think, aunty, of all her pro- 
fessions of attachment to me, and how many, 


many times she has said that she loved me next 
best to her own sisters, and now, O dear, dear!” 

Here Isabel’s sobs fairly checked her utterance. 
We all gathered around, anxious to hear the se- 
eret of her present grief. Little Jamie put up 
his lips to kiss off her tears, and Mary threw her 
arms about her neck ; but still the great drops 


kept falling thicker and faster, and the deep sobs 
caused her breast to heave as if her heart were 
struggling to get out of its prison. 

“ Do tell us, Isa, tell us all about it,” pleaded 
little Mary. “‘ Fanny Dean is a naughty, wicked 
girl to make you cry so. I’ll never speak to her 
when she comes here, and I hope she'll never 


Isabel scarcely heeded her sister’s sympathy, 
so completely was she absorbed in some over- 
whelming sorrow. In the course of an hour, 
however, her tears having somewhat subsided, 
she told us, between her sobs, that Jane Atwood 
told her, that Maria Snow said, that Sarah 
Brooks said, that Fanny Dean said to some one 
that Isabel Brown was the most disagreeable girl 
she ever became acquainted with; that she was 
never, in all her life, so disappointed in an indi- 
vidual; that Isabel was very proud and con- 
ceited, and very selfish, always talking to the 
“disparagement of her friends when away from 
them, and manifesting a deal of attachment for 
them when in their presence; and was, in short, 
the most artful, designing person she ever knew. 
“ And now, aunty,” said Isabel, after she had 
finished the recital, and given vent to a fresh 
burst of tears, “‘I don’t see how I can ever love 
Fanny any more, or treat her with civility even ; 
we have been so intimate for two or three years, 
and I have thought her so amiable and true, and 
such a good friend of mine !” 

“ Take this seat by me, Isabel,” said my aunt 
Mary, kindly, “‘ and dry thy tears, and I will tell 
thee a little story of my early life.” 

My aunt Mary was a member of the society of 
Friends, one of the kindest, gentlest creatures 
that ever lived, and, withal, so well versed in the 
windings of the human heart, so quick to com- 

difficulties, so ready to sympathize with 
the troubles of us children, and so judicious in 
counsel, that she came to be considered as a sort 
of family oracle. We hardly knew whether we 
loved her or our mother better. She was not our 
own aunt, either, nor indeed any relation to us ; 
we only called her aunt. She was an early 
playmate and schoolmate of my mother—was 
nurtured in prosperity, but suddenly bereft of 
parents and fortune. At my mother’s earnest 
solicitation, she came to make it her home with 


us. Enough was left of her large fortune to 


keep her from dependence, and she always in- 
sisted upon paying her board, though by her 
care of us children, and her kindness in sick- 
ness, she earned it a dozen times over. 

Isabel was only a baby when Aunt Mary came 
to live with us, and Aunt Mary had tended her 


and instructed her, until an affection had grown 
up between them very intimate and very pleas- 
ant to behold. Now, Isabel leaned her forehead 
upon Aunt Mary’s shoulder, so as to hide her 
swollen eyes, and Aunt Mary laid aside her 
knitting-work, and began. The story, though 
addressed to Isabel, seemed meant for us all, for 
Aunt Mary’s eyes were directed by turns to each 


come again.” 
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member of the family group. 


“T was only a little girl when I first knew 
Julia Evans, about as large as Mary, perhaps. 
Her parents were wealthy and highly respect- 
able, and quite intimate at our house ; and Julia 
and I, being much together, early formed for 
each other a strong attachment. We were, in 
tastes and dispositions, much alike, though to- 


and on account of ill health, quite small of my 
age. Her eyes were large and deep, and very 
black ; and her curls were like thine, Isabel, only 
thicker, and perhaps # trifle darker, and cluster- 
ing more closely about her regal forehead. Thou 
shouldst have seen her hand, so slender and deli- 
eate and white, never disfigured with rings, for 
her parents, like mine, belonged to the sect that 
did not believe in outward adorning. I hardly 
know how they came to permit her to wear her 
hair in ringlets, but it was obstinately inclined to 
eurl, and Julia was quite determined to dress it 
so, and she was a great favorite with her parents, 
and so for once I suppose they let her have her 
own way. No matter. 

“ We grew up together, till we were both six- 
teen; we had the same teachers, pursued the 
same studies, were almost daily together, had all 
our secrets in common, formed the same ac- 
quaintances, and for a year or two dressed ex- 
actly alike. Nothing occurred to interrupt the 
harmony existing between us; we were more 
than sisters to each other. We were just six- 
teen, when doomed to separate. Business called 
Mr. Evans, her father, to a distant city, and 
thither he soon after removed his family. 

“ The night before they left our town, we took 
& last walk together. ©, never shall I forget 
that moonlight stroll beneath the cedars! Eden 
never saw a lovelier night. Everything above 
and around us served to tranquillize our spirits ; 
and though we were exceedingly sad at the 
thought of. parting, and talked much of our an- 
ticipated loneliness, we were hopeful, and in- 
duiged largely in speculations and wild, roman- 
tie dreams of the future. We talked over the 
pleasure that would transpire during our long 
visits, for, notwithstanding the distance that 
would soon intervene between us, we promised 
ourselves to pass at least two months of every 
year in each other’s society. Then we pledged 
to each other to write such long letters, and to 
write so frequently! and thought how funny it 
would seem for us, who never had half-a-dozen 
letters in our whole lives, to be getting one by 
every other post that came. 

“ How long we walked and talked, I cannot 
say—the time passed so swiftly and so pleas- 
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antly. Presently we came upon a clump of 
trees, whose roots, naked and bare in places, 
swelling up from the soil, had often served us for 
seats. There we sat down, alas!—though we 
little thought so then—for the last time! 

«<* And now,’ said Julia, more thoughtfully 
and earnestly than I had ever before heard her 
speak, ‘before we part to-night, let us pledge 
ourselves to be firm and faithful friends, till we 
die. Let me have one of thy sunny braids, 
Mary,’ said she, opening a small penknife, un- 
binding my hair, and severing a lock of it. 

“¢ And in return,’ said I, ‘I shall choose thy 
prettiest curl—here, this one upon thy forehead. 
Yet no, it will disfigure thee to lose that; let me 
have another—no matter which.” 

“But before I conld seize her hand, the curl 
was severed and laid on my lap. [I still have it, 
and some time will show it thee, Isabel; some- 
what faded it is, but still beautiful, and I cannot 
tell you how dear tome! Never had my sweet 
Julia seemed so radiant as then. Through the 
treesa ray of soft moonlight struggled, till it 
rested upon her clustering hair, and as she 
raised her eyes to mine, floated over her face. 

“* We have pledged ourselves by these locks 
of hair,’ she said ; ‘let us keep them sacred till we 
die!’ 

“Then we kissed each other’s lips. There 
was a short pause; Julia broke the silence. 
Putting her arm about my neck, and resting her 
fair hand just where thy forehead now is, Isabel, 
she spoke : 

“« And now, Mary, I am going among stran- 
gers; I shall have no one to love, while thou 
hast many friends about thee. There is Sarah 
Drake and Ellen Saunders, and a dozen or two 
more ; thou wilt not be lonely like me. Besides, 
I am to live in a great city, where are no retired 
walks, no green, waving meadows, no flowers, 
and thou knowest how much I love all these.’ 

“« Why, I never thought of that before,’ said 
I. ‘The city will be no place for thee, Julia ; it 
will seem a prison. But yet thou wilt find 
friends enough—none to love thee as I do, but 
many whom thou wilt learn to love.’ 

“T thought how her beauty and grace would 
win for her admiration and homage and love, 
and then, for the first time, God forgive me, I 
felt a seeret yet unacknowledged fear that she 
would some day love others better than me. 
Yet I did not cherish the thought ; it only flitted — 
through my brain. 

do not easily form attachments, Mary,’ 
she replied, sadly. ‘I am inclined, I fear, to 
distrust; or, rather, I shrink from society in 


general, and find my happiness in the society of 
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@ very few tried, constant friends. I shall have 
none such where I go.’ 

“‘T spoke cheerfully to her, and drawing her 
head to my bosom, kissed off the tears which 
glistened in her eyes. I was about to praise her 
beauty and tell her of the power it would give 
her, but suddenly checked myself, for both of us 
hated everything that seemed like flattery. 

“ The setting moon reminded us that it was 
becoming late. We renewed our pledge of fidel- 
ity, set the days when we would write each other, 
and walked slowly homeward. She was to 
spend the night with me. 

“The morrow came and went, and with it 
Julia Evans, the sunshine of my heart. It was 
very lonely without her, and for a long time I 
found my chief happiness in writing to her, and 
receiving her sweet, simple, artless replies. Six 
months passed. At the end of that time she 
was to visit me, but in this we were disappointed, 
for she was seized with a fever, and consequently 
detained at home. My father’s business pre- 
vented him from accompanying me to her, and 
I was too inexperienced to travel the distance 
alone. The time of our meeting was therefore 
postponed. Letters were, however, still very 
frequently exchanged, and our affection knew as 
yet no wane. Some day I will read thee some 
of her letters. 

“At the end of a year I visited her, and the 
interview was truly delightful. Julia looked 
more delicate than formerly, for the air of the 
city did not agree with her, but she was not less 
beautiful. She had grown more affectionate 
than ever; our conversation was indeed the 
communion of soul, and I never loved her as 
when we parted then. In six months, she was 
to return the visit ; but ere that time had elapsed, 
my father was summoned to England to take 
possession of an estate which he had very unex- 
pectedly inherited. As my mother was an Eng- 
lish woman, and had many relatives there, he 
resolved to take his family with him, thinking at 
that time to retarn in a few months. I wrote a 
long letter to Julia, telling her where her letters 
would find me, and earnestly begging her to be 
prompt in answering mine. Immediately upon 
our arrival in England, I wrote again. Two 
months passed, and still I heard nothing from 
my friend. Thinking her sick, or that my com- 
munication or her reply had failed to reach its 
destination, I wrote again and again, but still 
received no word of intelligence from Julia. 
Every possible reason was assigned for her si- 
lence, at least so it seemed to me, but when, after 
being detained a year in England, I heard no 
word from her or her parents, though I had sev- 
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eral times written them both, I began to enter- 
tain a slight fear that she was estranged from 
me, or at least had found some one to take my 
place in her affections. It was a revival of the 
vague impression which occurred to me upon the 
night of our walk. 

“ When, therefore, my father decided to take 
a tour of Europe, and I wrote her again, with 
the hope that accident and not unfaithfalness on 
her part prevented my hearing from her, en- 
treating her to write me at Paris, and still no 
reply reached me, I began to believe that my 
fears were true. About this time, a letter from 


a friend residing near my home assured me that 


Julia Evans was engaged to a gay, wealthy 
merchant of the city where she now 4ived, and 
would probably be married in a few months. I 
was then almost sure that new affections and in- 
terests had usurped the place formerly conse- 
crated to me, though why she should love me 
less because she loved her fature husband more, 
I could not see. Bitterly did I weep over the 
thought that she was so different from what I be- 
lieved—that the heart I once thought so large 
and warm, and so true to me, should prove itself 
quite the reverse. Yet I could not fully believe 
that I had so mistaken her character, so I wrote 
once more, begging her to tell me if the report 
of her speedy marriage was true, telling her to 
direct to Vienna. Our tour was so slow that I 
thought there would be sufficient time for a letter 
to reach that city before us. In this I how- 
ever, mistaken. We left Vienna re- 
ply, had she sent one, could have reached that 


“We spent the ensuing winter at Florence, 
and arrived home the following spring, after an 
absence of two years and a half. We found our 
quiet village greatly changed. Numbers of those 
whom we knew best had emigrated to the far 
West; a railroad had found its way there, and 
manufacturing interests suddenly started had 
given a startling impulse to the business of the 
place. As if by magic new streets had been 
planned and built up, new buildings substituted 
for old ones, and so numerous and so various 
were the improvements, I hardly knew the place 
of my birth. 

“ As I said, few who knew us when we left, 
were there to greet our return. I had been home 
a little more than a month when a mutual friend 
of Julia .vans and myself called at my father’s. 
I eagerly inquired for Julia. 

** Have you not seen her ? replied my friend ; 


‘she was in town a week ago. But now I think. 
of it, she made no mention of your arrival. 


Perhaps she had not heard of it.’ 
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“* Impossible!’ exclaimed I. ‘Nearly all our 
friends had called on us; how could she have 
failed to hear it?” 

** My astonishment was certainly great. That 
Julia Evans had been in the place without deign- 
ing to call upon me, awoke, I am sorry to say, 
notonly my grief, but my pride and resentment. 
Indeed I could scarcely restrain, for a single 
moment, my feelings of indignation. My friend 
went on to comment in lively terms upon Julia’s 
appearance—her brilliant beauty, and her pleas- 
ant, agreeable manners and so on, alluding to the 
common report of her expected marriage in 
terms which led me to think that she was about 
making at least a very wealthy alliance. 

“ Whenny visitor was gone, I rushed to my 
room, bolted the door, and wept as I never wept 
before nor since. It was my first serious disap- 
pointment. All along had cherished the rather 
improbable hope that our letters had been mis- 
carried or intercepted, and I had, O so many, 
many things to tell her! I felt almost certain 
that when I reached home, her silence would in 
some way be satisfactorily explained. Now all 
hope of this sort died within me. Julia, I was 
sure, had ceased to love me. I resolved to write 
her no more—never, if I could avoid it, to speak 
of her—and, so far as possible, to banish her 
from my thoughts. 

“Nearly four months passed away, during 
which time I had come to think of Julia only as 
a proud, fickle being, whose friendship, even, I 
searcel to retain. Alas, it seems strange 
that my own sincere affection could thus be 
turned into bitterness! yet so it was. I had a 
proud, unforgiving spirit ; indeed, I mentally re- 
solved never to forgive her, should she again 
seek my favor. I had then, or rather my father 
had, all the advantages of abundant wealth. He 
was generally beloved and universally respected, 
so that we were freely admitted into the best and 
highest circles of society, though my father was 
of a quiet disposition and made it a principle to 
avoid the gaieties of life. Tidings of our pres- 
ent position would, I could scarcely doubt, reach 
her, and if her character was what I now be- 
lieved it to be, I thought it possible that she 
would apologize for the past, and once more 
seek to establish herself upon terms of intimacy 
in our family. 

“Four months, as I said, passed away, and 
then I received a letter in the familiar hand of 
Julia Evans. I was somewhat surprised, but 
not softened. It contained many professions of 
regard, though it was rather reserved in tone, 
and ended by begging me to visit her, or, if that 
were not practicable, to write her a long letter. 
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It was a long time, a very long time, since she 
last heard from me. Why had I not written her 
since my arrival? Doubtless my large circle of 
friends engrossed my time; she was aware that 
society had new claims upon me, but could I not 
steal one little hour for her ? 

“T can hardly tell how conflicting were my 
emotions as I perused this letter. At first, I 
was disposed to consider it sincere, but further 
reflection convinced me that it was only a piece 
of diplomacy upon her part, designed to im- 
pose upon my good nature, for I then fancied 
myself possessing a very liberal, benevolent dis- 
position. The offending sheet was ultimately 
thrown in the fire, and never answered. Soon 
another came. Long since I learned it by heart, 
not by any direct effort, but somehow it stamped 
itself upon my memory. It ran thus: 


‘pear Mary :—Can it be, that thou 
didst not receive my last letter? Or, in the en- 
grossing demands of a large circle of new ac- 

uaintances, hast thou quite forgotten thy old 

iend and playmate ? Being in r th, I 
have looked the more anxiously for some word 
from thee. I long to hear some of the particu- 
lars of thy long journey, and much more, 
Mary, do I long to see thy face, and have a fa- 
miliar chat about the days ‘lang syne.’ It isa 
long time since we last saw each other. Of all 
the visits planned, when we walked and talked 
beneath the cedars, only one has transpired. It 
is four, yes, almost five years since then—event- 
ful years they have been to me, and doubtless to 
thee also. But I am still too weak to attempt 
more than a note. May I not hope to hear very 
soon from thee, if not in a long letter, at least in 
a note assuring me of thy health and happiness ? 

As ever, thy affectionate 


“*Strange!’ thought I, folding the letter. 
‘No apology for past neglect—no reason assigned 
for visiting almost in sight of our dwelling and 
never calling! Humph! she must be truly 
anxious to see me!’ 

“ The letter was laid aside. At first, I med- 
itated a haughty, bitter reply ; but mature reflec- 
tion decided me that the matter would sooner 
end to leave it unanswered. Believing Julia 
actuated only by selfish motives in writing me 
and desiring to secure my favor, I felt only a 
scornful indignation towards her. I made no 
mention of her letters to any one, not even my 
parents. Two months more elapsed. During 
the time, her name had never passed my lips. 
She was the same to me as though I had never 
known her. 

“One evening a letter from Mary Evans, 
Julia’s mother, surprised me. It was short— 
containing only the startling intelligence that 
Julia was in a hopeless decline, a touching ac- 
count of the progress of her disease, and an ur- 
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gent invitation to visit them without delay, stating 
that Julia was very, very anxious to see me. 
“This was a thunderbolt to me: I could not 
resist the appeal of her mother, and yet, at first, 
I dreaded the meeting. With some misgivings 
for my past indifference to my former friend, I 
made immediate preparations for my departure. 
Already I became aware that I had cherished to- 
wards Julia wicked, ungenerous feelings ; and as 
I thought of her as a helpless invalid, soon to 
die, and recalled her former gentleness and devo- 
tion to me, I wept bitterly. Before morning, I 
had conquered all my late enmity towards her, 
or rather it had all vanished, and I felt prepared 
to throw myself upon Julia’s neck and embrace 
her not less tenderly than as if nothing had in- 
terrupted our former confidence and affection. 
“T found my friend in the last stages of con- 
sumption. The meeting with her I will not at- 
tempt to describe. She was calm through it all, 
and only wept when in an agony of grief I 
clasped her to my bosom, and with many tears 
and prayers and self-reproaches, besought her to 
forgive my cruel neglect of answering her letters. 
“‘ Had she been in the past my worst enemy, I 
could hardly have helped loving her, as from 
day to day I witnessed her uniform sweetness 
and patience, her confidence in Heaven, and lis- 
tened to her glowing conversation. How one so 
beautiful and so young could become so weaned 
from earth; I could not divine, for then I knew 
by experience nothing of the sweet fruits of the 
Spirit. 


“ She grew daily weaker, but more radiantly 
beautiful. Her appearance could scarcely be de- 
scribed. Her eyes, though somewhat sunken, 
were incomparably brighter than formerly—more 
expressive, for the soul that looked out from 
them had been purified and spiritualized. With 
the hectic glow upon her cheek, and the black 
clustering hair about her forehead, making her 
complexion appear whiter and clearer than ala- 
baster itself, the brilliancy of her face can scarcely 
be imagined. 

* As yet, no direct allusion had been made to 
the past. I had, indeed, talked much of my 
European tour, and all the strange, beautiful 
things I had witnessed—had seen her eye kindle 
with enthusiasm as I described the sunny skies 
and balmy air of Italy and classic Greece, the 
grand, magnificent, terrible scenery of the Alps, 
or the noble beauty of the Rhine; but amid it 
all, no allusion had been made to the fact of her 
silence. I was already inwardly convinced that 
she had written me and that her letters had failed 
to reach their destination, or else that she had 
never received mine, for her uniform conscien- 


tiousness, her constant peace, her look, manner 
and appearance forbade me to think that there 
was any act of unkindness in all her life uncon- 
fessed and unforgiven. Nor had any allusion 
been made to the fact of her visiting in our vil- 
lage, 80 soon after my arrival from the East. 
There was a mystery here which I felt must be 
explained before she died. I determined to 
broach the subject soon. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself ere I expected, for no sooner had I 
come to the conclusion, than she called me to sit 
by her side. 

“*T am unusually strong, this morning,’ said 
she, ‘and I have a sad tale to tell thee before I 
leave thee. Thou rememberest, Mary, that I 
hinted in my note to thee that the four years 
past had been eventful ones to me ” 

“T nodded assent. 

“O,’ said she, ‘the heartaches that I have 
had, the strange, wild, bitter, terrible thoughts 
that have agitated me, and the dreadful struggles 
of soul, ere I attained the peace I now enjoy!’ 

“ And then she related to me the saddest tale 
of a young heart’s best affections all wasted .nd 
thrown away upon a vile, worthless wretch, who 
came to her in the garb of a member of our 
society, with the specious appearance of piety 
and worth, but the heart of a fiend—yes, the 
saddest story, Isabel, that I ever heard. I can- 
not tell it thee now, for it would alone fill a long 
chapter, but at some future time, perhaps I 
will. 


“*¢ And the name of this man? I asked, when 
she had done. 

“*Samuel Wolcott.’ 

“* Samuel Wolcott !’ 

“Yes, an Englishman by birth. Surely, 
thou dost not know him, Mary!’ 

«Was he tall, with large gray eyes and a 
scar upon his cheek ?” 

“Yes; then thou hast seen him—thou know- 
est him! Tell me quick, Mary.’ 

“He is my mother’s cousin. Soon after our 
arrival in England, he made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to defraud my father of a large amount of 
money. Upon the failure of the plan, he ab- 
sconded and was never heard of again in Eng- 
land. Strange he did not change his name, but 
he hardly expected us to know any one in 80 
remote a city, and probably thought it un- 


“¢ And now I remember,’ said Julia, ‘ that 
when, soon after my acquaintance with him, I 
spoke of you, and of our Strong attachment to 
each other, he acted rather strangely. I observed 
it then, but soon forgot it.’ 

“ The thought at once occurred to me that this 
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man had borne some part in intercepting the let- 
ters that passed between us. He would scarcely 
desire my parents to know his whereabouts, even 
though he was beyond the reach of justice. At 
least, provided he designed to win Julia, as he 
undoubtedly did, he would wish to keep my fam- 
ily in ignorance of the affair. The close inti- 
macy existing between Julia and myself would 
warrant a fear on his part that his name should 
be mentioned in some of her letters. Would it 
not be policy in him to intercept our corres- 
pondence ? 

“* And now, Julia,’ said I, ‘I must ask thee 
some questions. How many letters didst thou 
receive from me during my absence ?” 

“«Two: one immediately after your arrival, 
and another some three months after, stating 
that thou hadst received no answer and begging 
me to write soon. I did so immediately. I an- 
swered thy first letter, but it must have mis- 
carried.’ 

“* And I wrote thee no less than six.’ 

“*O, Mary, what could have become of them 
all? How much did I wrong thee by judging 
thee too much engrossed in the strange people 
with whom thou wast becoming acquainted, and 
with the beauties thou wast meeting in thy trav- 
els, to think of me! I wondered thou hadst not 
Spoken of thy silence, but as I had forgiven 
thee, I thought it not best to mention it to thee. 
Now tell me how many letters thou hadst from 
me.” 

“Not one, Julia—not one.’ 

“* Not one, when I wrote thee five! What 
couldst thou have thought? Yes, I wrote thee 
six during thy stay in England, and afterwards I 
knew not where to direct. Could Samuel have 
been guilty of that? No, no, I will not judge 
him so harshly. He always carried my letters 
to the office, and used to sympathize so much 
with me, when I felt so disappointed in not hear- 
ing from thee !’ 

“Each pleaded guilty to having thought the 
other unkind, though I had much more to con- 
fess than Julia, for she learned the lesson of for- 
giveness years before, while I knew it not.’ 

“* There yet remains one thing unexplained,’ 
said I. ‘Itis with regard to thy visit in our 
place. That made me more wretched than any- 
thing else. That thou shouldst come so near 
me, and not even call—’ 

“*O, Mary, how strange—how very strange 
that no one told me of thy arrival! Can it in- 
deed be that thou wast home then? But I only 
remained one night there,for most of those I 
knew had emigrated. I took rooms at the hotel 
and made very short calls. People must have 
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supposed me aware of thy return. I should not 
have visited there had I not been passing through 
upon a more distant journey. The last that I 
heard of thee was through au acquaintance, who 
told me that thou wast to remain another year in 
Europe.’ 

“ Now the matter was clear to me, and years 
afterward, Samuel Wolcott, when dying in a 
State’s prison, confessed to having intercepted 
our correspondence, all but my first letters, the 
two she mentioned, and Aer first one, which was 
lost, previous to his acquaintance with Julia. 
Ah, I had much to reproach myself With! Alas, 
alas! how bitterly did I repent the past !—how 
vainly wish to live ito’er! I shed such tears as 
I hope thou mayest never shed, Isabel. 

“ And now,” said Aunt Mary, wiping her 
eyes, “my story is done. Some time I will tell 
thee how, from day to day, Julia grew more like 
an angel, until one evening she fell asleep in my 
arms—how, upon that night, the moonlight fell 
upon her glorious hair, just as it did when we 
sat beneath the cedars—how her eyes, lit with a 
glory such as thou mayest have dreamed of, 
Isabel, but never saw, were raised to mine, till 
they were diverted (so I always believed) by the 
angels—how her slender, white, almost trans- 
parent hand grew heavy and cold as I held it to 
my lips, till the glory left her eyes, and, as I 
said, she fellasleep in my arms.” 

*«O, do tell me now, Aunt Mary,” said Isabel. 

“Not now, Isabel—do not urge me. I can- 
not tell thee now, for I wish thee to think why I 
have told thee this story.” 

“ Yes, yes, aunty,” said Isabel, her cheeks all 
aglow, “I see it—I know what you would have 
me learn! I shall not hate Fanny; I shall go 
at once, and seek an explanation. Some one 
must have spoken falsely !”’ 

“That’s right, darling,” said Aunt Mary, 
kissing her cheek; “that’s right. I tell thee, 
Isabel, there would be much less suffering in the 
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GRACE CARROLL, 


REST. 


How sweet a word to the weary one— 
What peace to the troubled breast, 
Yo know his footsteps are nearing home, 

Where he will find a rest! 
Rest from the wearying cares of life— ~ 
Rest from its toils, its sorrowing strife— 
Rest from the grave. 


The wanderer o'er life’s darksome way, 
Has faint and weary grown, 

And is sinking by the rough wayside, 
Where thorns are thickly sown, 

When with straining eyes he sees afar 

A light—a guide—a glorious star, 


misty ; 
Where love’s bright blossoms in beanty bloom, 
Nor ever droop and pale; 
For no wintry blasts sweep o'er to chill, 
No autumnal frosts to blight and kill, 
For there is rest. 


Where the parting tear is never shed, 
And sorrow is unknowna— 
There, there is rest for the weary head, 
Rest for the weary soul: 
Rest from the wearying cares of life— 
Rest from its toils, its sorrowing strife— 
Rest from the grave. 


GRACE CARROLL, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tr was a cold frosty morning in March. All 
night the stars had hidden themselves from the 
pale watchers, whom sickness or suffering had 
forbidden to sleep, and the morning dawned 
without sunshine, almost without light, for the 
dark, slate-colored clouds threw shadows over 
the pathway of the town, and made still darker 
the streets of the city. 

At ten in the morning, a modest, dark-colored, 
one-horse carriage stopped at the door of a large 
brick building, in the upper part of the city, and 
a lady and gentleman alighted. 

“Ts this the orphan’s asylum?” said the gen- 
tleman toa lad, passing. The boy explained 
that there was a special door at the other side of 
the house, where people who had business must 
ring; so leading the horse round the corner, and 
asking the lad to hold it, the gentleman rang vig- 
orously, and was answered by an old woman 
whose withered face, bent form and sour look 
did not impress him as being a suitable porteress 
for the bright forms and faces that might some- 
times be brought hither. He asked for the mat- 


ron, and was ushered into a cold, scantily fur- 
nished room, with unpapered walls and uncar- 
peted floor. A desk and some chairs were the 
only furnitare, and those were of the most meagre 
description. The matron made her appearance. 
She was tall and very thin, with harsh gray hair, 
and harsher gray eyes, and, moregyer, she was 
dressed in gray. Nota trace of warm, human 
feeling was visible on that cold, stern counte- 
nance; no womanly softness, no motherly sweet- 
ness. The old. apple woman round the corner 
looked more lovingly after the little ones who 
did not stop at her stand to buy. She looked as 
if frozen into stone, and the eye was stony as 
well as gray; you might have fancied that she 
was Lot’s wife, looking upon the vanished hopes 
of her youth, and turned into that cold, hard 
piller. 

Perhaps Miss Cumston never had any hopes 
to look back upon ; surely she could have none 
in the future, with that hard look. Those thin 
lips could never have murmured sweet words of 
love, or sung sweet lullabies to an infant. It 
was not a face out of which love and music had 
gone; because they evidently had not been there, 
to go. 

Mr. Carroll thought all this, while he was look- 
ing about for some set phrase in which to address 
her; for his genial nature was chilled, and the 
benevolent errand on which he came was checked 
and delayed, by the absence of sympathy in her 
looks. His wife saved him the trouble of speak- 
ing. Already her woman’s tongue had found a 
voice, and she was eagerly inquiring if there 
were any children in the establishment needing 
a home. 

“Do you wish to take one?” said the thin 
lips. 
Pn We wish to look at oll of them,” eid Mr. 
Carroll. ‘You will please to show us every 
child in the asylum, and if there is one that suits 
our purpose, we shall probably take it. But we 
want, as I said, to see every one of them.” 

Miss Cumston led the way to a long chamber, 
where about twenty little ones, of various ages, 
were assembled, under the care of another person 
almost a duplicate of herself. The same stony 
look was distinctly visible, but behind it, there 
was something a little more human, something 
that said that the look was acquired by long prac- 
tice. In the other sister, it was bornthere. Miss 
Elinor Cumston appeared to be some few years 
younger than her sister, and the little ones were 
more familiar with her. They came around her 
while they kept aloof from Miss Jane. 

“ Are these all the children you have ?” said 
Mr. Carroll, for a friend had insinuated to him, 
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that in these places they do not exhibit the bright- 
est and finest children until some of the rest are 
disposed of. 

* All but one, sir,” said Miss Elinor. 

“ Will you allow me to look at that one ?” 

The elder sister looked reproachfully at Elinor, 
probably bec&mse she had betrayed the fact ; but 
she had no alternative than to show her charge, 
and she led the way to another and a smaller 
room. If the other children had not impressed 
the visitor favorably, here was one that could not 
fail to do so. Beside the fire sat a healthy, good- 
looking Irish woman, and in her arms a beautiful, 
healthy child of about ten months old. The 
child was not her own, but she had evidently 
taken good and sufficient care of it, and it did 
credit to her kindly keeping. 

Miss Cumston seemed unwilling to have this 
child chosen. It was the healthiest and best fed, 
the happiest of the whole tribe, and would be 
taken in preference to any other. 

She whispered a while to Elinor, and Mrs. 
Carroll heard her say, “ well, let them have her! 
nobody will want the others while this one looks 
so well, and we may as well get her away.” 

It touched upon Mrs. Carroll’s womanly sym- 
pathy, this reference to the little pinched and for- 
lorn ones she had seen in the other room ; and reso- 
lutely closing her eyes to the sweet, laughing, 
crowing baby, she walked into the long chamber, 
selected a pale, but intelligent-looking little girl, 
about two years old, and held her up to her hus- 
band for his approval. The child held out her 
arms to be taken, and Mr. Carroll bent forward 
and kissed her little violetlips. That kiss sealed 
the child’s fortune. She sprang to his arms, and 
they enfolded her in a loving clasp. 

“ Wrap her up well,” said he to Miss Cumston. 
“It is very cold, and I fear she will suffer, 
otherwise.” 

There was a hesitation which Mrs. Carroll 
easily divined. “We will send the clothes all 
home,” she said, and the sisters seemed satisfied. 
By the time that the books were signed, and all the 
arrangements entered into on both sides, the child 
was brought in, dressed in a warm cloak and 
hood, and clapping her hands with pleasure at 
the story which nurse had told her of going to 
ride. For it was kind-hearted Katy, in the little 
room, who had laid down her own charge, and 
fitted the little one for her journey, and now 
stood with a tear falling down her rosy, good 
humored face, contrasting so strongly with her 
cold, unmoved mistresses, as to make the Car- 
ralis wish that they might exchange places with 
ber. * * * * * 


At the doar of a handsome house in a country 
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town, about fifteen miles from the city, two bright, 
noble-looking boys appeared, to welcome their 
father and mother who had just stopped in the 
same carriage that stood in the morning at the 
door of the orphan’s home. 

It was now four o’clock, and already the bright 
lights were dancing in the windows, and the re- 
flection of an ample wood-fire was throwing up 
broad red glances on the white ceiling within. 

“What have you brought, father ?”’ said little 
Fred, the youngest, as his father alighted with a 
large bundle in his arms. 

“For shame, Freddy,” said Willie, “to ask 
father now, when he is so cold !”” 

Willie gave his hand to his mother to help her 
up the steps, and Mr. Carroll followed with his 
bundle. 

“ Send Patrick after the horse, Willie, and tell 
him to give him a good supper.” 

Mr. Carroll never forgot the comfort of any 
living thing. As he entered: the room the child 
woke from her long sleep, and looked round up- 
on the boys, with a smiling, satisfied air, while 
they stood in utter amazement, unable to speak, 
gazing upon the fairy gift which their father had 
brought them. 

“This must be your little sister, my sons,” 
said Mrs. Carroll, “and I hope I need not ask 
you to be very gentle and tender with her. You 
see that she is quite small and feeble, and will 
be unable to play as you great boys of eight and 
ten years old can.” 

“Indeed: we will, mother! Thank you a 
thousand times. A dear little sister! Mother, 
how good you are! Whatishername? Where 
did you get her?” 

“ Her name ? sure enough,she must have a name 
—not that harsh uncouth name which was hers at 
the asylum ; but some soft, sweet name. What 
should it be ?” 

“Let it be Grace,” said Mrs. Carroll, after a 
dozen names had been proposed and rejected. 
“Grace Carroll! the names sound well to- 
gether ;” and Grace Carroll, the baby was called. 
That night, as the family sat at their pleasant tea- 
table, the “one thing wanting” seemed happily 
supplied, and a spectator might have safely pre- 
dicted that the little girl would become an impor- 
tant part of the household. 

We pass over ten years. Grace is now twelve 
years old, Fred is twenty, and on his last year 
in college, and William was quietly settled down 
as a physician. Fred, who came home only on 
Saturday evenings, was very particular in his de- 
mands upon the attentions of Grace, who waited 
upon him scrupulously. She prepared for his 
coming, arranged her music to play to him, put 
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on her best frock to receive him, and kept the 
week’s news for his special hearing. But after 
all had been done for his comfort and pleasure, 
she would draw her low seat beside William, and 
look up into his face for an hour, without speak- 
ing. William would give no other sign of his 
satisfaction, than a calm smile when she sat down, 
and an occasional glance from his large volume 
to her sweet, young face, while Fred would en- 
deavor to draw off her attention in various ways. 
She would answer him, do whatever he wished, 
but would relapse into her old habit of watching 
Willie’s face again. Fred would scold or laugh 
at her for this, and when Fred returned, after four 
years’ travel, during which he had written hun- 
dreds of letters to Grace, he came home to find 
her a beautiful young lady, accomplished, grace- 
ful as her own sweet name, and “ handsome as a 
picture,” there she was still sitting at William’s 
feet, in the low chair. 

“ How beautiful you have grown, Grace!” 
said Fred. “I never expected to see Grace so 
handsome, did you, William ?”’ 

“Is Grace handsome?” said William. “I 
never observed it; but I suppose she must be, for 
she is good,” and the student relapsed again to 
his books. 

Fred turned impatiently away, and gave a long 
whistle. Half an hour later, William had gone 
to see his patients and Fred was teasing Grace 
to sing. 

“ Willie does not like that,” she said, as he 
opened to a song which he called beautiful. She 
would not sing it. Presently he came to one 
which she called Willie’s favorite, and she sang it 
notwithstanding that Fred declared it hideous. 

Mrs. Carroll saw riothing of all this. To her 
the child was her boys’ sister. She never thought 
of any other feeling coming to either. She must 
have been blind not to see that they both loved 
her, and that they never called her sister. Some- 
times Grace said “brother” to Fred, but never 
to William. Mr. Carroll was more observant. 
He sat by, in his arm-chair, and he made obser- 
vations occasionally, with which he never troubled 
his wife. There was no need, “Grace would be 
our daughter still more truly,” he said, and al- 
ready he saw her as William’s wife, as loving, as 
gentle, as. beautiful as now, and bound to their 
declining days by a new and tender tie. 

Mrs. Carroll was not so easy, when she saw 
that Fred grew jealous of his brother. He show- 
ed it now, every time that Grace spoke to Wil- 
liam, and he engaged her attention from him on 
the most trifling pretexts. William missed her 
from her accustomed seat, but, outwardly, he 
took no notice. * * * 


It was a sweet, moonlight hour, that in which 
Grace sat by the window alone. The light came 
in upon her in silvery flecks, between the sprays 
of honeysuckle and clematis which garlanded the 
large bay window. Within the room all was 
darkness. She did not know that some one had 
come in, and sat there in that darkness, watching 
the gleams of light as they flitted in the light 
evening breeze, over her white dress and her 
beautiful face, made still more beautiful by the 
sweet serenity that dwelt upon it from the in- 
fluences of that peaceful hour. 

While Grace sat there, Fred came up the long. 
gravel walk. She could not see him, for the 
honeysuckle lay thickly over the window; but 
she heard his quick, ringing step, so different 
to any other, and as he came near, she thought 
that she heard his hurried breathing. 

He dashed into the room, and walked up to 
that window, where he well knew that he should 
find Grace. 

“You avoid me lately, Grace,” he began, “I 
have not had five minutes’ conversation with you 
for a week. Latterly, you seem to be with Wil- 
liam constantly, and I have no opportunity of 
tulking with you at all.” 

“Don’t say that, brother Fred,” said Grace; 
“surely I spend as much time with you as with 
William. You forget that while he sits here 
studying, I am often galloping over the hills with 


“ But what chance is there to talk on horse- 
back, Grace? One quiet hour like this, is worth 
more than twenty such as we spend together 
every week, because there is no chance for con- 
versation in them.” 

Grace laughed. “I think we are together as 
much as most brothers and sisters, Fred, and I 
do not know what subject we have left untouched. 
It seems to me that we have gone over every- 
thing which comes under the head of conversation, 
many times over.” 

“ Pshaw! forgive me, Grace, for the word, but 
surely you must know what I mean. I love you 
—notas a sister—you shall never call me brother 
again. You may call William ‘brother,’ and 
you may be a sister to him —but never to me. 
Gracie, you must be my wife !” 

Fred’s wife! She had never thought of this. 
Her life had been so peaceful, so beautiful in its 
relations to them all, that it startled and even 
terrified her, to have it assume any other shape, 
even in thought. Loving William as she truly 
did, watchful as she was of his comfort, she had 
never dreamed of being anything more to him 
than she was now. And for Fred, it was still 
farther from her thoughts ; nor could she bring 
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it near, now that he had presented the idea in 
words. 

Fred’s wife! He had to repeat it before she 
could answer, and when she did, it was with a 
broken and tearful entreaty that he would not 
seek to put this barrier between their pleasant in- 
tercourse ; that he would never again trouble the 
peaceful current of her calm, sisterly love, with 
words like these. 

There was an hour of stormy grief on his side, 
and of tearful regret on hers, and then Grace 
begged him to leave her. He went out into the 


‘still moonlight, and tried to still his heart, by 


walking far and rapidly. 

And there, in the shadow, still sat the figure 
that had staid there through the whole scene. 
Grace almost fell over it, when she was hurrying 
to her room, and then she knew who it was. 

“ William !” she gasped out, “have you been 
listening to all this? I could not have believed 
it of you.” 

“ Grace, do not condemn me until I can speak 
in my defence. I came here, silently, before my 
brother entered ; and Grace, I came forthe same 
purpose for which he came! When he came in 
so suddenly, I was too much overcome with my 
own feelings to allow him to witness them. I 
would wait, I thought, until I could speak to you 
both, calmly. But you know how he spoke ; so 
suddenly, so impetuously, and after the first 
words were spoken, I could not have moved for 
my life. I knew that no one thought of my be- 
ing here, and had you not fallen, no one would 
ever have known it. Had you accepted Fred, I 
must have betrayed myself. As it was, I sat in 
a quiet happiness, which can only be made deep- 
er and stronger by the thought that sometime I 
may say to you words which you have heard 
from another, and that you will answer them 
differently. Forgive me, Grace! I know how 
my being here must look to you, how it would 
look to Fred, but he does not know, and never 
must know, that I heard it all. He is so proud 
that it would destroy all love between us as 
brothers. Will you forgive me, Grace ?” 

“Ido; but this has pained me so much, that 
I must not talk of it now. Let me go, William, 
you are cruel to detain me, and hark, Fred is 
coming back.” 

She went to her room, but it was to lie waking 
all night. What had she gained? The knowl- 
edge of a love which troubled her heart, and 
made life, for the first time, seem overshadowed. 
What had she lost? The life long happiness, up 
to this time, of that tender, sisterly affection, 
which she had ever cherished for both. 0, if 
Fred had not spoken! And then this other new 
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revelation which had come to her from William ! 
It was all inexplicable to her, and she must bear 
it unshared, too, for there was no one to whom 
she could give her confidence. How could she 
meet her father and mother in the morning, with 
the knowledge of all this pressing upon her? 
How could she meet any of them, indeed ? 

It was, for a moment, in her thoughts, to plead 
illness as an excuse for not joining them at the 
breakfast table; but she was above any pretext, 
and she bathed her wet eyes, and went down. 
Fred was not there! and William was cold and 
abstracted. Mrs, Carroll noticed the heaviness 
of her daughter’s eyes, and was profuse in her ex- 
clamations of regret, begging William to prescribe 
for them. Every word deepened Grace’s confu- 
sion, and as she found it impossible to preserve 
her serenity, she went back to her chamber. 
Thither Mrs. Carroll followed, after a brief con- 
versation with William,in which he had told her all. 
It was with a generous disregard of his own hap- 
piness that William offered to waive all preten- 
sions to Grace, if she could love his brother; and 
when Fred returned, pale and careworn, at even- 
ing, his brother actually undertook to plead his 
cause with Grace. 

“ Loving you as I do, Grace, I would resign 
you willingly, if you can make it appear that it 
will be for the happiness of yourself.” 

“O, no,” said she, “let me be your sister 
again. It is all that I can wish. This is idle, 
to break up the peace of this happy circle in this 
way. Only let us be as before.” 

This could not be, William said; but before 
he could finish his sentence, his brother came in, 

“ I see how it is, Grace,” he said, mournfully, 
“ William loves you, too, and more than that, 
you love him. Nay, donotspeak. I have long 
seen it in both. I cannot stay here to see it; 
but when I am gone away, as I shall soon go, 
you will be happy together.” His eyes filled with 
tears. They had not known the depth of affec- 
tion that lay beneath the crust of Fred’s careless 
and apparently reckless disposition. They felt 
it keenly now. In a few weeks he was gone. 

Four have passed, and Mrs. Carroll sits 
holding her litde grandson, while another climbs 
on her husband’s knee, The gate opens, and up 
the long gravel walk comes Fred, and by his 
side a tall, graceful, dignified woman, and she is 
Fred’s wife. 
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Whoever feels pain in hearing a good charac- 
ter of his neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the re- 
verse. 
tion by their virtues, are py if others can 
to level with themselves. 
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TO MY LITTLE NAMESAKE 
Dedicated to the Hon. N. T. Rosseter. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


Stranger fairy! 
Artless peri! 

Little namesake mine! 
Deign to list me: 
How I’ll kiss thee, 

Wert thou truly mine! 

-Clasp thee fondly to my breast— 
Guardian of thy guileless rest— 
Owning meanwhile I am blest— 

Little namesake mine! 


Home enchains thee, 
Friendship claims thee— 
Come! this heart's thy shrine! 
“Daughter Mary’s” 
Loved more dearly— 
Namesake, thou art mine. 
“Blanche!” I bid thee welcome home! 
Peerless fairy—haste and come— 
Hearts and homes have too much room, 
Little namesake mine. 


Sorrow’s toils ne’er tangle round thee, 

Doubt nor darkness e’er confound thee, 

Misery’s black waves ne’er surround thee, 
Little namesake mine! 


THE OBSTINATE HORSE: 
—OR,— 
WHO’LL MAKE HIM GOP 


~ 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


CrveEtry to animals has well been made the 
subject of penal legislation, and if horses but 
knew this, they would grin with gratitude. And 
when they are ill-treated—as, for instance, when 
their loads are greater than they should be, or 
when they are whipped or beaten unjustly by the 
hand of passionate ignorance—they would neigh 
aloud to the lookers-on, ‘‘ Why don’t you take his 
number down and take him up?” Coaxing often 
goes a great way with a horse—but I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

Not long ago an omnibus stopped, against the 
will of the driver, at the head of Milk Street— 
cause, an unruly horse. A result was the im- 
mediate commencement of one of those Wash- 
ington Street blockades, or caravans, usual on 
similar occasions. We will not stop te inquire 
why the horse refused to propel—whether it was 
an ailment, indignation at being over-worked, 


objection to the character of any or all of the 
passengers in the vehicle, sheer fatigue, or a vain 
wish to attract attention; but will merely sug- 
gest in this place that some folks account for the 
obstinacy of horses by supposing that they either 
stop to think, or see “‘sperrits” ahead, and are 
afraid. 

The obstinate horse who is the hero of this 
story did stop, at any rate, from some cause or 
other, and occasioned a blockade in the street on 
one side, and a dense and excited and rapidly in- 
creasing crowd on both sides of the way. The 
driver, an exceedingly “hossy” looking chap, 
after two or three cuts of the whip, remained in 
his seat inactive, and with great composure lit a 
cigar and commenced smoking. 

“Go on—why don’t you?” asked an impa- 
tient gentleman through the ticket-hole. “ You’ve 
stopped forty-four times in this rascally crooked 
street already !” 

“ Horse will go when he gets ready,” was the 
answer. 

“ Baulky ?” said the gentleman, noticing the 
crowd. 

“ Rayther !”” was the dry response of the driver. 

This answer induced all to get out of the om- 
nibus, except a large fat woman with a deter- 
mined expression and a basket of eggs. As the 
others went out, they heard her mutter something 
about she wouldn’t get out for no horse, “eggs 
or no eggs.” 

“Why don’t he go on?” said somebody on 
the sidewalk. 

“ Better ask the horse !” said a facetious spec- 
tator. 

“ Touch him up!” cried several. 

Impatient gestures and not a few highly in- 
delicate expressions were made by drivers of 
vehicles in the rear, and “ Knock him in the 
head and take the team down Milk Street !” was 
proposed by one ferocious personage, who had a 
note to attend to which he feared would be 
protested. 

But most of the throng, as is usual on such 
occasions, were more sympathetic, and indulged 
in a display of their horse-knowledge which was 
more unique than edifying. The sight of obsti- 
nacy stirs up the wrath of many, and those 
present of that class suggested the most violent 
means to make the horse do his duty; while 
others proposed coaxing, or a strategic method. 

“Lead him and then he’ll go,” cried a boy, 
who conceived that nobody else there assembled 
ever heard of such an ingenious proceeding. 

Some who would haye tried this plan, and 
were just stepping into the strect to execute it, 
disdained to accept of any advice from a boy, 
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and drew back disappointed, for they had flat- 
tered themselves upon having a good chance to 
make a display before a large assembly, with 
little risk. But the chance was improved by a 
peaked-looking man, with a silly face, but with 
no avail, 


“ Baa! baa! baa! Go away, sheep-head! Get 


out, calf!” were the jeering cries which soon 
made him hide himself in the peaceful obscurity 
of the crowd; and even the horse seemed to 
sneer at him, for he snorted terribly. 

The crowd was all the while growing more 
noisy and excited, while the resolute fat woman, 
with the basket of precarious eggs, condescended 
to watch the proceedings through a front win- 
dow. The driver’s coolness seemed to provoke 
some of the crowd, for they reproached him with 
indifference to the public interests. 

“Don’t you see that ere string of teams ahind 
on yer ?” exclaimed they. 

“Not very well,” said the driver, looking 
straight ahead. 

“ What’s the matter of that horse?” inquired 
& simple-hearted by-stander, who had just come. 

“Troubled with the no-goes,” said a quiz, 
seriously. 

“Where?” said the other, willing to be in- 
structed. 

“In the legs,” was the reply. 

Here the driver, to save appearances, conde- 
scended to give the beast a lash upon his hind 
farniture, which caused him to show vivacity in 
the back-stay, for he executed a series of kick- 
ups with much enterprise. 

“ He still lives!” said a political spectator, 
withdrawing a little, to wipe a discharge of mud 
from his face. 

“Beat him—bang him— make him go!” said 
some. And at this moment an indignant shop- 
keeper, who felt that the crowd injured his sales, 
advanced with a window-shutter and spanked the 
refractory animal a few times, when a brisk 
young Frenchman stepped forward and inter- 
posed with, “ Mon Dieu! mon ami! vous sont un 
fou!” and he went to the horse’s head to try the 
coaxing way—the most approved in France. 

Patting the foaming beast upon th® neck, he 
endeavored to whisper in his ear; but he was 
too short, or the horse was too tall, for he could 
barely reach as high as the animal’s ear, and the 
horse would not allow his head to come down as 
low as the Frenchman’s mouth—perhaps be- 
cause he did not understand French. But the 
countryman of Napoleon was not to be easily 
disheartened, and keeping a tight hold of the 
reins, when the angry animal reared again, he 
was carried up with him and managed to get his 


mouth to the beast’s ear before he came down.— 
The crowd applauded the Frenchman’s te- 
nacity, though they did not all understand what 
he would be at. 

“ What's he trying to do?” said many. 

“ He’s kissing his brother !” answered a wag. 

“ Promising him a feed of oats !” said another. 

“ No—he is telling him if he don’t be still and 
behave, he will take him up !” said still another. 

“Take him up?” laughed another; “he’d 
better keen him down first.” 

“ Why don’t the driver use the whip ? Driver, 


pay on, pay on, with your whip !” 

This and many other volunteered advices were 
declined by the phlegmatic driver, with a know- 
ing wink of the eye. 

Twice the disinterested Frenchman got his 
mouth to the horse’s ear, but the plunges knocked 
his hat off, and as he let go to get it, the horse 
suddenly made a start forward for a rod or two, 
and amid the derisive shouts of the thankless 
crowd, the fugitive chapeau was picked up by its 
owner, all in one grand smash, having been run 
over by the wheels. With a torrent of sacres, 
and a volley of other rather unamiable French, 
the discomfited Gaul withdrew in the direction 
of Noah Greely’s hat-store. 

Innumerable were the suggestions now offered 
by the magnanimous spectators, not ene of 
whom attempted to put in force his own proposi- 
tion, though seriously believing in its probable 
efficacy. 

“ Rub his nose kindly; that’s the way I have 
always seen it done!” said a positive man, with 
a very superintending sort of look. 

“Rub his granny!” said a scornful fellow, 
with a turned-up nose. “Stroke his mane 
wrong ways—that’s the only way.” 

“ My father’s horse,” advanced another, with 
a persuasive smile and criticising squint of his 
eyes, “never would go unless you tickled him 
over his tail. That will set any horse flying! 
Will any gentleman please to lend me a rattan ? 
Must be done with a rattan !” 

As nobody had a rattan, the experiment was 
not tried. 

“ Tickle his ribs with a stick !” 

“ Squeal in his ear!” 

“ Twist his ear!” 

“ Blow in it!” 

“ Twist his tail !” 

“ Throw some water on him !” 

“ What a curious driver! He don’t seem to 
mind it at all!” 

The nonchalance of the driver so contrasted 
with the rearing, kicking, snorting, sidling and 
foaming of his excited horse, as these experi- 
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ments and others were severally tried, that he | with patriotic condescension he stepped into the 
began to be an object of admiration. Some in- | street before the horse, with solemn importance, 


quired what kind of a horse he was, commonly. 
**O, he’s a pooty bobbin’ sort of a horse, sir,” 


was his reply, very complacently. 


and pulling his hat on firmly, and telling a po- 
liceman who had just arrived authoritatively to 
stand out of the way and not interfere, he faced 


“T should think he was all of that. What do | the horse, as if to let him know who he was, and 


you do when he acts in this way ?” 


then turned to the right-about face, and walked 


“Don’t do nothing, generally. Let him feel | slowly on before. 


his oats, if he wants to,” said the coachee, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

“ But aint there any remedy? You see how 
the street’s blocked up !” 


“ Sometimes, when he gets steam up, they put 
a chaw of tobacco between his teeth.” 

** Chaw of tobacco! Chaw of tobacco! Who’s 
got a chaw of tobacco, to put in his teeth?” ex- 
claimed the shop-keeper aforesaid, who having 
failed with the shutter at one end of the animal, 
was now going to try tobacco at the other. 

A huge piece was handed him, and after 
munching it a little to make it soft and taste 
good, he went up to the chafing cheval, whose 
bulging eyes and shaking head announced that 
the fire was not all out of him yet. Determined 
to make the dose effectual, the shop-keeper, seiz- 
ing a favorable moment when the horse’s mouth 
was partly open, thrust his hand away in with a 
fierceness which nearly cost him the loss of it— 
for the teeth came down upon his fingers, not, 
however, with full force, but sufficiently hard to 
make him swear his repentance as he ran with 

his maimed digits to the neighboring doctor’s 
shop. 

“ Rather got bit, that time, didn’t he ?” laughed 
the driver. ‘ Perhaps that anxious man didn’t 
know how fond the horse is of tobacco. Took 
two hands that time !” 

“ Sunthin’ must be done, and that speedily !” 
said a puffy, paunchy little man, with a pink 
face and wholesale-dealerish air, as he surveyed 
the motley multitude, whose jostling and density 
made the prospect of half-a-dozen little fights 
altogether probable. “It’s a pity that one 
horse should thus disturb the peace and quiet. 
It injures the interests of the city. I'll give five 
dollars to anybody who'll make that horse go.” 

.People pricked up their ears, and a few more 
tried in vain. 

“Don’t want your money, neighbor Pun- 
cheon,” said a larger and fatter man at his el- 
bow, “you know I’ve a plenty myself, for that 
matter ; but here’s a man who says that if you 
walk before a horse in this condition, he will fol- 
low your lead. I'll try.” 

“T’ll try it myself!” said the little puffy, 
paunchy man, with the wholesale air. “It’s a 


“What's to pay now?” was the question ; 


“who's that ?” 


“Puncheon, the wholesale dealer, trying an 


experiment !” 


“ He’d better not come too near the horse, or 


he'll be swallowed, boots and all.” 


Twelve pompous strides and the little man 
looked back. The horse took no notice. 

“ You’re so small, perhaps he didn’t see you,” 
suggested some; “ try it again!” 

He did try it, again and again and again, 
and perhaps would have tried it till the present 
time, in his fervor for the public good, only that, 
at the fourth trial, the horse made it very evident 
that he did see him, for as he approached, he 
reared, and descending, brought his hoofs in 
such dangerous proximity with the puffy man’s 
head, as to smash his beaver off, leaving him 
barely time to gather himself forward and save 
his body corporal. Dismayed and hatless, he 
retired to the sidewalk. 

“ Bob,” now said the policeman to the driver, 
“ will you, or shall I try?” 

“ Come up and take the reins,” was the reply. 

The policeman did so, and Bob got down and 
spoke in a low tone to the delinquent animal, 
patting his flank and neck and manipulating his 
nose. Not a minute elapsed before the hitherto 
violent quadruped became as docile as a kitten, 
and Bob remounting with a grin, the policeman 
still on the box, cried : 

“ All right!” and bowing to the spectators, 
drew the reins and the horses went forward as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Nothing like knowing how to manage a 
horse!” said everybody, dispersing, and the 
policeman observed the same to the driver, with 
the remark that he had made quite a sensation. 

“ Yes,” said the driver, “and I didn’t care if 
Idid. I might have got him along at the first 
stop. I knewall the time they couldn’t make 
him go, but there’s some folks so ready to inter- 

fere, and so sure they know how to manage a 
horse better than anybody else, that I thought 
T’d let ’em try. Nobody can make Jerry move 
in his tantrums but = you can bet a pile!” 


The only praise that t to be relied on 
praise that ought to be relied on 


' sacrifice, but I’ll do it for the public good !” and 


tion to flatter. 
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Fair as the morning when winged it flies 
From crimson-streaked ocean ; fair as the rose 
When its petals expand to the dew of the skies ; 
Fair as the spheres when Vesper forth hies, 
Brilliant with glittering of heavenly pearls, 
Is she, the chaste Agna, queen among girls! 


Agna, this bright one, first I saw on the lawn, 
Fronting the house of the old village school ; 

Gere was she romping, romped as a fawn, 
Singing as birds sing, gayly at dawn ; 

And as the zephyr blue, laughing it played, 

Tossing her ringlets of bright auburn shade. 


Filed have years, many too, phantom-like, close, 
Following me ever, the young beauty clings. 

‘When the morn dawns, when the eve glows, 
Wher to the dew opes the red rose, 

Forth springs the lovely shade, soft as a dove, 

Singing as birds sing, singing of love! 


THE LAWSUIT. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Isapex Moore sat by the window of her 
richly furnished drawing-room, half hidden by 
the folds of beautiful lace and damask that drap- 
ed it, Everything about her showed, indisput- 
ably, not only that the owner and occupant pos- 
sessed the quality of taste in the highest degree, 
but also that she had the wealth and ability to 
gratify it to the utmost. 

Isabel was an heiress; and of course, she was 
a beauty in the eyes of the world. She was 
more than that; she was intellectual, spirited, 
and with a dash of sentiment about her, that she 
unwittingly encouraged, when she should have 
done her utmost to keep it in check. With all 
her advantages of wealth, station and character, 
she was apt to fall into a state of ennui, from 
which it was difficult to rouse her. 

No tie of near and dear family affection had 
ever belonged to Isabel. Her father and mother 
dying when she was too young to know their loss, 
she had been transferred to a boarding-school, 
from whence she emerged at eighteen, and took 
up her residence with the family in whose care 
the house had been left at her father’s death. 

Mr. Winthrop was a clergyman, and had been 
a friend of Mr. Moore’s. The house had been 
tendered to his free acceptance, by his friend's 
will, on condition of receiving Isabel, when she 
should have finished her education, and remain- 
ing with her until she should marry. 

Here, therefore, she came; and here she had 


remained for five years, with every appliance for. 
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making life happy, and yet suffering from a rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction, that conld only pro- 
ceed from a life where she had so little, individu- 
ally, to achieve, and where all incentives to exer- 
tion had been taken away. In short, Isabel was 
suffering for want of a little wholesome discipline. 

The truth was, there was a certain incommuni- 
cable quality in Isabel’s mind, and a self-contain- 
ed principle about her, which, without, making 
her absolutely selfish, was yet so apparent, that 
those who failed to enter the sanctuary of her 
heart, were very apt to baptize it by that name. 

But now Isabel was, as we have said, suffering 
from a lack of discipline. Her ocean had no 
roughness, her waves were scarcely ripples; and 
there seemed to be the danger only, of a flat, 
dead calm. She had read of noble and benevo- 
lent people who were always projecting some 
great good to society ; and in books, she admired 
them; but in real life, such characters had 
always been repulsive to her, from other elements 
that had mixed with their goodness, and were 
distasteful to her love of the esthetic. 

It was a beautiful morning in May, when 
Isabel, restless from having nothing to do, sat by 
the window and looked out upon the busy throngs 
that passed by. Nota few cast glances of inter- 
est upon the stately house that held the pretty 
heiress, but no one came in, and hour after hour 
she sat in listless weariness, longing for some 
change, something that would throw a little spar- 
kle over the vapid sort of life which she owned 
to herself that she was leading. 

Almost she was tempted to go up stairs to Mr. 
Winthrop’s study, and question him of her future 
life, and how she might be able to throw off this 
weariness, and come out into better and more 
harmonious being ; but she remembered his end- 
less discussions with others who had sought his 
counsel, and how little they had interested her 
understanding or affected her heart, when she 
had occasionally heard them, and she dreaded to 
make herself an object of his prosy generalities, 
as much as she would have avoided any personal 
dictation from him. She had only got along 
with these people, by taking and giving the 
most perfect freedom. Herself, impatient of con- 
trol, as she had often manifested at school, she 
was not, like many of that stamp, ready to dictate 
to others ; but gave to all that which she dared 
to preserve to herself. The result of her thoughts 
was, not to seek him, but to try to work out her 
own problem. : 

She did not have to work at it; for Fate, who al- 
ways has some reserved ammunition for everybody 
who has been shooting in the dark, brought her a 
letter by the post, that suddenly turned the whole 
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current of her thoughts, and waked her up to an 
enthusiasm, which would have perfectly astonish- 
ed those who were accustomed only to the 
smooth and severe side of Isabel Moore’s charac- 
ter. There was fire beneath the surface, but it 
required a strong current to make it rise to a 
flame. The letter ran as follows: 


“‘T am sure that I need only appeal to the can- 
dor and good sense of Miss Moore, when I ask 
her attention to some facts which I wish to state 
to her. Perhaps you will question the right of a 

to ad you thus; but believe me, I 
have adopted this method out of strong respect 
for yourself, and a feeling that you would, in the 
en passant, that I am € profession Ww 
and have examined all the facts which I shall 
now present to you. 

“You are, of course, aware that your father 
married your mother in a foreign land, whither 
he went on a secret expedition for the American 

vernment. You are not, perhaps aware—in- 

eed I am sure that you are no he had a 
wife living at that time, and that there is ad - 
ter now living, who can claim the whole of the 
property which has been, nominally, yours 

so long. 

“TI see you are roused by this; you tremble, 
turn pale, and would throw this true statement 
indignantly into the fire. But do not! Wait 
and see how best you can escape this misfortune. 
Claiming is not ing, and it will be difficult 
to substantiate a claim on the part of this you 
lady (who is but a few years older than yourself), 
unless she has stronger proofs than I have yet 
seen. If I will = 

privately, on this subject, whenever 
Forgive me for causing you be- 
lieve me yours with respect. 
Watter Harven.” 


The address was appended to this, showing 
how she might communicate with him by letter. 
Isabel’s first thought was almost of gladness, 
Her innocent mind hardly took in the conscious- 
ness of her father’s guilt in any way; and the 
prospect of a sister was somehow, to her lonely 
situation, rather a pleasant one. Her idea was 
of a relation, coming to live with her, sharing 
with her the wealth and comforts from which she 
had perhaps been unjustly shut out for so many 


as turned it over in her mind, and her idea 
soon gave place to another, not quite so pleasant. 
She looked over the letter again, and the words, 
‘the whole of the property which has been yours 
nominally, so long,” looked larger and stronger 
every time she glanced at them. She ‘began to 
tremble, but as she read down the page, she as- 
sumed more firmness, as the lawyer’s implied 
doubts met her eye. 

Should she seek Mr. Winthrop? No—he was 
weak and feeble, physically and mentally. She 
would act, for once, for herself, at least until she 


should understand more of the case; and her 
father’s character was at least too precious to be 
entrusted to indifferent hands now. ' 

She wrote a hasty note, and appointed an hour 
in which to meet the lawyer; a time when she 
knew that Mr. Winthrop would be in his study 
and his wife asleep on her sofa. He came punc- 
tually, and was shown to her drawing-room, and 
orders were given to admit no one else. 

Walter Hayden entered the room with a start 
of surprise and almost embarrassment. He had 
not counted upon anything so imposing as the 
appearance of the apartments, or the graceful 
dignity of the occupant. Disdaining the access- 
ories of ornament, Isabel appeared before him in 
a plain white dress, with her fine hair folded 
simply in one rich braid around her head. The 
simplicity of the style was well suited to her face 
and figure, and no exuberance of ornament or 
finish could have given such effect to her beauty. 
She received him with calm and easy politeness, 
and went immediately into the subject. Her 
visitor noted every word she uttered, and seemed 
greatly impressed with the perfect absence of all 
haste or indignation in her manner. 

On her part, she was pleased and interested. 
He had been so kind and gentlemanly in his 
statements, and had explained so patiently the 
various matters which it concerned her to know, 
that, after their long and exciting interview, 
Isabel could hardly regret the cause that brought 
her into contact with such a mind. 

Walter Hayden went away with no very dis- 
tinct idea of his own feelings; but he knew that 
Isabel Moore, stripped of all the splendor that 
surrounded her, would be a greater object of in- 
terest to him, a poor and almost unknown law- 
yer, than the English woman who had come over 
to take possession, or at least to claim all that Is" 
abel now enjoyed. He had seen her; and the 
impression on his mind was that of unmitigated 
aversion towards her. 

It was, therefore, with pain, that the young 
lawyer gurned his steps towards the hotel where 
the person calling herself Annabella Moore was 
awaiting him, with her mother. Coming from 
the refined atmosphere of Isabel’s presence, he 
shrank from seeing the coarse and loud spoken 
woman who was, he now believed, usurping or 
trying to usurp her privileges; and his heart 
swelled with anger at himself, that he had under- 
taken her cause at all. - 

He questioned the mother, and her statement 
seemed true, although there were one or two 
points on which she resisted pressing, evidently 
trying to get away from them as speedily as pos- 
sible. He then stated to them his conviction that 
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he should not be able to manage the case on their 
side, and begged to be set aside; rebolving in- 
wardly that his influence should operate on the 
other side, if he were allowed the opportunity. 

Something in his manner decided them to give 
him up, and he then felt a freedom to advise and 
assist Isabel, which he did not previously feel. 
He lost no time in preparing for another inter- 
view, and offering his services in all things ex- 
cept by appearing as her counsel. 

Day after day he saw Isabel, and having chos- 
en for her the very best counsel, and laid matters 
in train, they only waited for the case to come 
on, which, as the English women complained 
of detention and expense, was done immediately. 

The main evidence of the woman rested on 
the production of her marriage certificate, which 
certainly seemed genuine enough, and was sworn 
to by a person who said he was present at the 
ceremony. Indeed, on this certificate turned the 
whole point of the case, and on both sides it was 
justly considered of immense importance. 

During the day of trial, Hayden had sent 
repeated notes to Isabel, to inform her how things 
were progressing. She would not be present, 
although he solicited her to appear. His last 
note merely said, “alittlelight.” He had request- 
ed Isabel’s counsel to allow him to take the mar- 
riage certificate into his hands for a brief exam- 
ination. He looked at it carefully, whispered to 
the counsel, and sat down. 

Joseph Myrick, “curate of St. Gregory’s 
Church, Leedsfield,” was sworn. He deposed 
that on the night of the twenty-first of April, 1821, 
he joined in marriage, Elias Moore and Anna- 
bella Stanfield; that he had christened a child 
for them in the course of the following year; 
that this young woman was the child; that the 
father of the child came to America, and was 
well known as the husband of Annabella Stan- 
field, whom he had deserted, being traced hither 
by her brother, who was now unfortunately dead ; 
and that she had hitherto no means of getting to 
America, or making her claim until recently. 

The counsel for Isabel rose. ‘May it please 
your honors, there is only one evidence which 
can be brought against this. It is short, simple, 
and to the point. The marriage of Elias Moore 
and Annabella Stanfield, as sworn to by the 
reverend gentleman, was in April, 1821. Unfor- 
tunately for his cause, or that rather of his fair 
friends, I have to state that the paper on which 
this certificate was written, is of American manu- 
facture, and bears distinctly the date of 1840, 
traced in water lines upon its surface.” A mur- 
mur of mingled delight and indignation arose in 
the court. The “reverend gentleman” tried to 
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escape, but was secured, and his fair friends with 
him, to answer to the crime of forgery. 

Walter Hayden’s face was perfectly radiant. 
It was he who had discovered the mark on the 
paper, and suggested it to the counsel, and it was 
he, also, who was to bear the tidings to Isabel. 

She was awaiting him, and his beaming face 
told the story before his lips could utter a word. 
Isabel was speechless with emotion, but drawing 
from her bosom a paper, she handed it to Mr. 
Hayden. His face wasscarletina moment. He 
had missed it soon after their morning interview. 
It contained words of love to Isabel, which, had 
the case ended in her poverty, he intended to 
place in her hands, when he returned to tell her. 
Should it result in her favor, he was not to offer 
them to herconsideration. Walter was too proud 
to win a rich bride—but were Isabel poor, impov- 
erished by this trial—he would ask her to share 
his lot, and trust to brighter times. 

“I wrote this to be given in case of your fail- 
ure to gain your cause, Isabel,” said he; “let me 
call you so this once. I donot dare to press my 
cause now.” 

Isabel’s heart was beating so loud that she 
could hear every pulsation. She wondered if 
the new emotion was genuine or not. She had 
never known it before, and was doubtful whether 
it would pass current in the present inflated 
state of society. She only knew that she would 
be willing to share her fortune with and devote 
her whole life to Walter Hayden; that hence- 
forth, his name would be the watch-word to her 
soul, rousing up all good and generous emotions 
within her. When she attained voice to speak, 
she told him this, and, also, that her only grief 
was, that she could bring him nothing but her 
worthless fortune, instead of a life full, as it should 
have been, of good deeds. 

Of the English women and their accomplices, 
they lost alltrace. Itwas supposed that they had 
friends who assisted their escape from the coun- 
try, for the three had all fied from the jail in one 
night, during an alarm of fire. 

Mr. Winthrop rallied sufficiently to unite Wal- 
ter and Isabel, but he was fast sinking into un- 
consciousness, and his wife, unwilling to burden 
Isabel longer, had him removed to a pleasant 
country home, where he was often visited by the 
newly married pair, over whose home a beautiful 
halo rests, and around its hearth two beautiful 
human blossoms nestle at their feet, bearing anew 
the names of Walter and Isabel. — 


Honors and great employments are great bur- 
thens, and must require an Atlas to support them. 
He that would govern others, first should be the 
master of himecit ey 
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BID GOD SPEED. 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Jealousies are wicked spirits, 

Haunting breasts that give them room ; 
Wishes bearing ill to others 

Bring the wisher self-same doom. 
Earth is wide, and life is scanty, 
What of love ye may, O, grant ye; 
Here a man and there his brother— 
Bid God speed to one another! 


Does one climb the mount before thee? 
Make him serve thy guiding star: 
Does one weaker struggle after? 
Cheer him with thy tones afar. 
Every path enough is thorny, 
Neither envy, neither scorn ye, 
But let brother and his brother 
Freely ‘‘ God speed” one another. 


THE LIEUTENANT OF MARINES, 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Tue United States frigate Pawnee lay at 
Port Mahon. I call her the Pawnee, because 
there is no such frigate in our navy, and because 
I am not at liberty to use real names in relating 
the following little actual occurrence. 

Our lieutenant of marines was named John 
Peabody, or, at least, so I name him. He was 
a noble-hearted fellow, and one of the very few 
of our naval officers who have sprung from poor 
parentage and groped their own way up through 
hard work to manhood. He was a tall, straight 
man, and looked every inch the soldier. He had 
black eyes and his beard and moustache were so 
beautifully black and neat that the captain allow- 
ed him to wear them. The soldier looked at 
home in them, but our old captain (Bolton—he’s 
dead now, poor fellow,) would not let a sailor 
come on deck with such appendages. The whis- 
kers for them must be bounded by a line from 
the bottom of the ear. 

Peabody was a jolly fellow, but always a gen- 
tleman. In his dress, especially when on shore, 
he was most fastidious, and his handsome uni- 
form was of the nicest cut, fit and finish. 

“Mr. Peabody,” said old Joe, the landlord of 
about the only decent hotel in Mahon, as a party 
of our officers were collected in the saloon, “ you 
don’t forget that you owe me a little sum.” 

“ Owe—owe you?” uttered the lieutenant of 
marines, opening his eyes in surprise. 

“0, I didn’t mean to ask you for it. No, no. 
Take your time, Mr. Peabédly, I only mention- 
ed 

“Only mentioned it? But what do you 
mean ?” persisted Peabody. - 

15 


“Nothing, nothing,” returned Joe, somewhat 
perplexed, for he evidently thought the officer 
only objected to having been dunned in the pres- 
ence of his companions. 

“But you must mean something. What is 
itt Ont with it old fellow. Do I owe you any- 
thing ?” 

“Don’t you owe me?” the host asked, now 
puzzled in turn. 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“ But,” stammered old Joe, “you have had 
nearly twenty dollars charged here.” 

** Well, goon. What was it for?” 

“Why, for drink, mostly; for wine, opera 
tickets, and suppers.” 

“W-h-e-w! Well, that goes a little ahead of 
my time, old chap,” the lieutenant uttered. 
“For the love of mercy, when did I have all 
this ?” 

Joe opened his book and pointed to the ac- 
count. There it was, in black and white: 


Mr. Joun Peasopr—Lieutenant, 

To 5 glasses and four bottles, . 

“* 4 opera tickets and 4 bottles, . 

“ 14 glasses and 7 bottles, . 

And so the account went on. Peabody read it 
over. He could not swear that he had not been 
on shore on those days, though he could swear 
that he had not had those things there set down. 

“My dear pitcher of brass,” he at length utter- 
ed, “do you mean to say that Jhave had those 
things 

“But do you mean to say that you have not ?” 

“ Of course I have not.” 

Old Joe was posed. He dared not get angry 
with such customers, and yet he hated to be thus 
imposed upon. At length he got a chance to 
speak with our first lieutenant (Charles Gordon 
Hunter. He died only a short time since, in 
New York. He was a good sailor; a noble- 
hearted man ; beloved by all the good men of his 
ship; but his own worstenemy. God rest his 
soul now). 

“ Mr. Hunter, what does the lieutenant of ma- 
rines mean ?” the host asked. 

“ But did he really have those things?” Hun- 
ter asked. 

“Why, most surely he did. But,” and here 
Joe lowered his voice to a whisper, “he was 
pretty well done up when he did it. He always 

pays when he’s sober.” 

“ Ah,” uttered Charley, with a merry twinkle 
of the eye, “then he does tip a little too much 
when we aint here, eh ?”’ 

“Why, yes. He has been here pretty badly 
off. Twice I have had to put him to bed, but I 
have never charged him for that.” 
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“Ho, ho; now I understand. Keep mum, Joe, 
and I'll bring him around. He’s good when he 
knows the truth. I'll break it to him,” 

As soon as possible, Hunter communicated to. 
the rest of the officers what he had learned touch- 
ing Peabody’s habits when on shore alone, It 
was “nuts” forthem. The lieutenant of marines 
was very severe in his strictures upon the habits 
of those officers who got a little “over the bay” 
sometimes, and now they had a chance to pay 
him off; but they said nothing until after they 
had gone on board. 

The table was set in the ward-room, and the 
lieutenants had set down to supper. Hunter led 
off by a remark about the strange account which 
old Joe had found upon his book. 

“ Why, perdition seize his old cabin, where did 
he get those reckonings?”’ Peabody uttered, 
earnestly. ‘Do you believe the old rat would 
really try to fleece a fellow like that ?” 

“I guess not,” retarned Hunter. ‘ Don’t you 
think it possible that you might have had those 
things set down when you have been a little 
over?” 

“ Over ? over what ?” 

“ Why, over the bay; a little the worse for 
inward dampness.” 

“Do you mean drank ?” 

“ Why, it’s what some folks vulgarly cal} 
drunk.” 

Peabody thought at first that they were only 
joking him ; but ere long he was sure they were 
in earnest. 

“ Ho, ho—’twont go down, Peabody. Now 
ownup. Haven’t you done it when you’ve been 
alone, eh 

“ No, I haye not.” 

But the others wouldn’t believe him ; and from 
that time the officers only shook their head mys- 
teriously when the lieutenant of marines said 
anything against drunkenness. 

When he next went on shore he steered for 
Old Joe’s at once, and he was charged with in- 
dignation to the muzzle. 

“Tet’s all right; it’s all right,” the host said, 
clapping. his hand upon Peabody’s back. “I 
made the mistake, so say no more abont it,”’ 

Peabody turned triumphantly to Hunter and 
Dod, who accompanied him, and asked them if 
they were satisfied. They shook their heads, 
langhed, and said, “O, yes.” 

“Say, Joe, how is this?” asked Hunter, as 
soon as he could get an opportunity to speak 
with the host aside. 

“Why,” returned Joe, “he came back here 
the other night and explained it all when I open- 
ed the subject. He told me never to speak of 
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the subject again in the presence of others. That 
is all he objected to, then.” 

After this matters passed on for a month, and 
the only notice taken of the curious incident 
above set down, was.an occasional joke from 
some of the officers. At length the ship was to 
sail for Toulon, and the prospect was that she 
would make a long cruise before she returned 
again to Port Mahon. On the afternoon before 
sailing, some of the lieutenants went on shore to 
have a social game of billiards at old Joe’s. The 
games had been played, and the officers had set- 
tled up. Old Joe had been watching our lieu- 
tenant of marines, eagerly and anxiously, and as 
the latter turned to go away the old Dago caught 
him by the button-hole. 

“Mr. Peabody,” he whispered, “wont you 
settle that account now ?” 

Account ?” 

“Yes, sir. Youknow you told me you would. 
I have kept still so far; but you are going away 
in the morning, and I want my money.” 

“‘ Want your money ?” cried the excited officer. 
“ What do you mean ?” 

“Why,” returned Joe, speaking loudly, too, 
while the rest of the officers gathered round the 
spot, “here’s your account, run up now to over 
fifty dollars ; and you said if I wouldn’t say any- 
thing more about it you’d—” 

“Hold! Why, you lying, thieving, cheating, 
rascally old land-shark! Do you mean to in- 
sult me ?” 

“No, no. But, Mr, Peabody, you wont cheat 
me so.” 

The lieutenant of marines made a spring at 
Joe’s throat, and would have throttled him had 
not his companions held him back. 

“ Does he mean to accuse me of cheating him ?”’ 
gasped Peabody, struggling in the arms of those 
who held him. 

But Hunter soon contrived to restore quict. 
He assured old Joe that all should be settled to 

“ We'll watch him narrowly,” he said to the 
host, “and when we catch him drunk, we’ll ex- 
plain the whole matter to him.” 

That'll do,”’ Joe returned, s’pose he don’t 
remember what.he does when he’s drunk.” 

It was nearly dusk when the officers went off, 
and Peabody supposed all was settled. On the 
following morning, all hands were called to get 
under weigh. Just as the capstan bars had been 
shipped a shore-boat came alongside, containing 
a man and a woman. The first lieutenant 
asked them what they wanted, and the female re- 
turned that she wanted to see the “ lieutenant ot 
mar-eens.”” She was allowed to come on board. 


She was a pretty’ girl, stout, fair, and florid, and 
was recognized as the daughter of an old shoe- 
maker who did the making and cobbling for the 
officers. She gazed around the deck a moment, 
and at length her eyes rested upon the poor lieu- 
tenant of marines, and with a very energetic step, 
she reached his side. 

“ Ah, Mistare Peabodee, you ran off,eh? You 
no marry me! What for you leave mé so, ch ?” 

“ Fool!” uttered the lientenant, starting back. 
«What do you mean by this t” 

“ Oho, what I'mean, eh? You make love— 
you say me be your wife—you will marry me 
right away—very quick—yon eat, and drink, and 
you sleep in our house—you drink all our best 
wine, and you no pay ‘cause you will make me 
your wife, eh?” 

“Why, you imisertible she satan, get out of 
this!” 

“Oho! Yow tell me gét out, ch? You tell 
once—great many times—I be your wife—I be 
wife of the lieutenant of mar-ee~s, eh? Now 
you marry me, else you pay for everything you 
eat, and for all ze wine you drink.” 

“ Good heavens, Hunter!” cried poor Peabody, 
turning to where stood the lieutenant convulsed 
with laughter, “ will you turn this crazy thing 
out of the ship ?” 

“ Oho!” exclaimed the wrathfal maiden, while 
her gréat black eyes snapped, “you very easy 
say, turm me out—but what you mean when 
you say you marry me, eh ¢” 

“Marry you, you she dévil! Get out of this 
before I throw you overboard !” 

“Q-ho-o-0-0,” sobbed the girl, spasmodically, 
“ you break my heart. Youlienowtome. You 
did swear you marry me—I should be ze wife 
of liettenant of mar‘eens. You lay down when 
you get very drunk, and I hide you away—and 
now you—O-ho-0-0-0 !” 

At this juncture old Bolton came out of his 
cabin, and Hunter cleared the girl out. She was 


indignant, and swore terribly; but she had to 


go. 

Poor Peabody looked like one sent for. But 
he swore that ’twas all moonshine. He said 
there was a conspiracy somewhere to fleece him. 
The officers did not directly dispute him, but their 
looks plainly showed that they had their doubts. 

The old frigate went to Toulon, where she re- 
mained three weeks ; from thence to Marseilles, 
where she stopped two weeks; then to Genoa, 
and then back to Port Mahon. During all this 
time, the other officers had watched the lienten- 
ant of marines carefully, bat they had not seen 
him out of the way. There was something 
strange. But they resolved still to watch him. 


THE LIEUTENANT OF MARINES. 


The old ship cast anchor once more in the no- 
ble harbor of Mahon, and one pleasant afternoon 
some of the officers went on shore, and the lieu- 
tenarit of matines was with them. The first 
place they visited was old Joe’s. 

“ Ah, Mister Peabody,” cried old Joe, regard- 
ing that officer with surprise,’ “‘ where you come 
from'?” 

“ Where ?” returned the devoted man. “ Why, 
where should I come from but from the ship ?”’ 

* But not just now ?” 


“ Yes, just now. I left the ship not half an 


hour ago.” 

“You say you no been here before to-day ?” 
the host exclaimed. 

“ Ask these men,” said Peabody. 

“He has not been on shore before since we 
came in,” said Mr. Hunter, assuredly. 

“Not yesterday?” asked the host, growing 
more and more puezled. 

“ Of course not.” 

‘« But the lieutenant of marines is eating din- 
nér now,” said old Joe. “ My conscience!” 

“ Where?” asked Peabody and Hunter in one 
breath. 

“In there,” agswered Joe, pointing to the door 
of the eating-room. 

And towards that door the cfficers started. 
They threw it open, and—sure as the world— 
there sat the exact counterpart of our lieutenant 
of marines! The same uniform—the same tall, 
straight frame—the same black hair, and the 
same beautiful black beard and moustache ! 

“ Well, my dear friend,” uttered Peabody, 
after he had gazed into the fellow’s face a few 
moments, “ may I ask, who—you—are ?” 

But the fellow did not speak. He stood there, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“ Ah!’ cried Hanter, in an enlightened tone, 
“IT think I see it now. My dearson of a gun, 
allow me to relieve you of your false colors !” 

As Hunter thus spoke he placed his hand upon 
the fellow’s fine beard, and with a quick pull he 
tore away whiskers and moustache, leaving re- 
vealed the well known features of Mister Dick 
Laneper, one of the crew of our captain’s gig! 

And so the mystery was solved. In New 
York, Dick had got possession of the uniform of 
a lieutenant of marines, and taking advantage of 
his close resemblance to Peabody, he had obtain- 
ed the false beard, and had thus been enabled to 
pass himself off for the veritable lieutenant, by 
which means he had thus far gained good credit, 
and literally lived in clover, as he was on shore 
most of the time, always going when the captain 
went, and generally staying while he stayed. 

“ Well,” uttered Hunter, after they had taker a 
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good look at the culprit, “you do look very 
much like the man whose name you have so 
freely used ; but we shall be under the disagree- 
able necessity of clipping your wings a mite. 
Your ambition overruns your pocket.” 

Of course, old Joe understood the whole mat- 
ter now, and in order that the shoemaker’s fami- 
ly might receive the benefit of the same intelli- 
gence, they caused Mr. Dick Laneper to put on 
his beard again, and then they took him to the 
house where lived the afflicted maiden. Miss 
Shoemaker recognized her recreant swain at 
once, and while the real lieutenant stepped honor- 
ably out of the scrape, the false lieutenant receiv- 
ed a broadside such as can only come from the 
tongue of an indignant woman. 

Mr. Dick Laneper was caused to pay up all 
bills he had contracted under his assumed title ; 
then he was removed from the captain’s gig ; 
and finally, he was kept on board the ship, there- 
after, until his term of service expired. And, 
furthermore, the officers had no more occasion to 
doubt the social integrity of our LizuTENANT 
or Marines. 


> 


AN INTERESTING STORY. 
“Shon, mine shon,” said a worthy German 
beard sing profane language’ he had over- 


heard using profane ; “Shon, mine 
schon, come here, and I vill oF von little 
stories. Now, mine shon, s it pe a drue 
story, or a makes pelieve ?”’ 

“O, a true story, of course,” answered John. 

“Ferry vell den. Dere vas once a goot, nice 
dirty liddle shoost like . Andt von da 
he vas. So he vent to der (corner) and 
(shoost as I am now), 
and he er dirty liddle plackgu e 
collar (dis way, you see), and veloped “idm 
shoost so! And den, mine tear shon, he bull 
his ears dis way, and smack his face dat way, 


and dell him to i his supper, shoost as 
you vilt do dis Suing.” Eagle. 


STUDYING LATIN. 


ing satisfied with the course of the young 
hopefal, reealled him from school, and i 
him by the side of a cart one day, thus 


“ Well, now,” said the old man, “if you don’t 
take that forkibus pretty quickibus, and pitch 
that manuribus into that cartibus, I’ll break your 
lazy backibus.” 

oseph went to workibus forthwithibus. 
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“THAT BLESSED BABY.” 


BY CARRIE BE. EMERSON. 


Ir was a great day in Benchley—that on 
which Mrs. Lieutenant Crossman’s baby saw the 
light. All Crossman’s naval friends spoke of 
firing guns in honor of the occasion; but as 
there was no precedent for the thing, the project 
died a natural death before night. Not so the 
baby. It lived, cried, struggled manfully with 
old Mrs. Tarr, the head nurse, and wrinkled its 
tiny brow when the lieutenant handled it too 
roughly. 

That baby was a godsend to the house of 
Crossman, where, heretofore, the fly-trap, as 
Mary Howitt exprreses it, had “hung motion- 
less on the wall,” and all was in prim, precise 
order, emnlating the holy-stoned decks of the 
sloop-of-war iu which the lieutenant had passed 
so much of his life. 

Now, what to name that baby, was the first in- 
quiry. Every name in the directory was ex- 
amined—names that did well enough for ordi- 
nary cases—but none that seemed suitable for a 
genuine lieutenant’s baby; a child whose name 
was to be immortalized, probably, by deeds of 
valor and courage unheard of before. Old Mrs. 
Tarr suggested Washington as a dernier resort. 
The idea was new! and Crossman admitted it 
for a moment; but recalling to his mind a poor 
idiot so named, who went by the name of 
“Washy,” he rejected it with disgust. Mrs. 
Crossman proposed calling it Madison Jeffer- 
son; but her husband said the time had gone by 
for naming after old presidents, and more than 
that, it sounded too rhyming—too much like old 
Mr. Robinson’s family names, given on purpose 


tening waited upon the name, and could not go 
on without it, something must be decided on ; 
and ag, we often go through the woods and pick 
up a crooked stick at last, the all-important 
name degenerated, after all, into plain Peter. 
Mrs. Crossman happened to tell her 

that she had a rich uncle who rejoiced 

simple appellation. Peter, henceforth, 
alted in the liewtenant’s ideas, and 
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to rhyme : 
| “ William and Mary, 
Becky and 
John, Thomes Jeflerson, and Elbridge Gerry.” 
} Seyret Everything was suggested, but nothing fixed 
i es on. It was too important a matter—so that 
; The New Era relates the story of a farmer | “blessed” child remained for weeks without 
i whose son had for a long time been ostensibly | even a “ nominis umbra.” 
studying Latin in a popular academy. The farmer But the christening was too important an oc- 
casion not to be soon observed, and as the chris- ! 
“ Now, Joseph, here is‘a fork and there is a 
i heap of manure and a cart; what do you call 
| them in Latin ?” 
Forkibus, cartibus et manuribus ’’said J 
| 


with pleasant associations of future wealth and 
grandeur, which, as he was only a poor man, 
looked very bright im the distance. And this is 
suggestive of the fact, that many people are 
condemned to go through life with a miserable 
sort of name attached to them, offending their 
own sensitive feelings and the good taste of the 
community, merely because there is some hoped- 
for Danzan shower to fall upon it. It is pos- 
itively cruel thus to entail the misery of such 
names upon the Hezekiahs, Jedidiahs and Pala- 
tiahs, who try in vain to avoid it by writing the 
obnoxious initial only, and taking the convenient 
middie name, which, after all, does not effect the 
purpose intended. 

But we are running away from “that blessed 
baby,” who grew and flourished in spite of his 
name, and arrived at the very respectable age of 
thirteen months, went through the orthodox dis- 
eases—teething, whooping-cough and measles— 
and exhibited occasional’ fits of ill temper and 
obstinacy worthy of the first Peter whose his- 
tory was ever recorded, and in all respects was 
like other blessed babies. 

The lieutenant had a great idea of instructing 
the boy, even at this early age, in naval tacties— 
which attempt of course failed ; as, notwithstand- 
ing little Peter was the son of a naval officer, his 
tender age might seem to preclude him from 
having any very definite conception of the duties 
demanded of him. 

People do seem to act differently with an only 
child from those who have many—and Mrs. 
Crossman herself did not always exhibit that 
tact and good sense in regard to the child that 
one might have expected from her usual habits. 
Peter, being the sole representative of the fam- 
ily, was suffered to be also the sole, recipient of 
all the cakes, candy and sweetmeats which gen- 
erally suffice for a whole family. ~ 

Neighbors and friends shook their heads over 
little Peter’s future, as visions of the disastrous 
fate of “only children” came up to their recol- 
lection: Peter was destined to disappoint all 
their predictions. He grew up gentle, manly, 
handsome and intelligent. What more could he 
be # good ? yes, and good too. He was good to 
his parents, good to the poor, and good to the 
unhappy wherever he found them. 

At the age of twenty-one he actually did come 
into possession of the estate belonging to his 
uncle, so long coveted for Peter, and his first act 
was to buy for his parents what they never had 
before—a permanent, comfortable home. Every- 
thing which the truly English word comfort em- 
braces in its wide arms, he gathered for them in 
that pleasant abode. And better still, he lived 
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with them himself. It was beautiful to see the 
love which Peter showed for the two beings who 
made his little world. 

Choosing the profession of a physician, rather 
than that which his father had marked out for 
him—for the lieutenant thought that everything 
good or great must centre in the navy—the old 
officer consoled himself that Peter might yet be- 
come a naval surgeon. ; 

“Dr. Peter Crossman does not sound very 
bad” the mother thought; “and then, 0, Pe- 
ter,” she said, “ how beautiful to think that your 
homely name procured for us this delightful 
home!” And the good lady wept tears of grat- 
ified pride and love. 

And surely Doctor Crossman was a son, of 
whom any mother might be proud. Contrasted 
with the shrunken form of the lieutenant, who 
was small and spare, his son seemed to expand 
into such generous proportions, that they who 
loved him felt a sort of protection in his physical 
strength and overshadowing presence. The sick 
felt that he was powerful enough to raise them— 
so much more powerful than little Doctor Den- 
net, who bustled about in a sick room, skipping 
here and there with his little dancing-master’s 
feet! 

Yes, Peter’s physique did wonders for him ; 
and his inner qualities were worthy of the casket. 
He could draw the most timid children to him by 
just showing one of his magnificent smiles ; and 
old, gouty men, who had “pshawed” and 
“ pished ” at little Doctor Dennet for years, were 
quite respectful to the noble figure that walked 
in with such a majesty, and gave his orders with 
a sort of commanding gentleness that the most 
choleric patient dared not disobey. 

“Dr. Peter Crossman,” said his mother one 
day, as she laid her hand caressingly on the 
wealth of wavy brown hair that shadowed with- 
out concealing his fine forehead ; ‘‘I think—” 

“Call me Peter, dear mother! The name 
does not repulse me from your lips.” 

“Peter, then—my own darling Peter, as I 
used to call you, Ihave been thinking lately how 
selfish—how unutterably selfish we are, to live 
on with you after this fashion and never seem to 
think that at your age, and with your advan- 


tages, you need different society and @ more 


cheerfal and set about you than your 
old father and mother! I do believe that you 
will not get married just because you think we 
should feel hurt, or that we should feel lonely 
without you. And indeed we should be lonely, 
dearést, but that should not hinder you from 
making a pleasant home for yourself; and the 
nearer to us, the better.” 
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“Well, dear mother, have you fixed upon any 
one to share this pleasant home which you have 
contrived for me ?” 

“ Whoever you may love, Peter, will be loved 
by me. I shall make no choice for you. I 
should be very fastidious in a wife for you. I 
am afraid I should hardly think any one good 
enough.” 


“ Now, mother, you do set me high. I am 
glad that the young ladies do not hear your ex- 
aggerated praises of me. Well, if you ca@mnot 
choose me a wife, I must wait until I can find 
one whom J think good enongh. I am going to 
Mrs. Thornton’s, mother ; the little girl. is sick, 
and I promised to look in this afternoon.” 

“ Afternoon! why, is she so ill as that, my 
son? I thought you never called on patients 
except in the morning, unless in dangerous 
cases.” 

““No—that is—well, she has had a bad cold, 
and—feverish—yes—decidedly there was a fe- 
verish tendency last night, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Crossman looked up to the large, health- 
fullooking being who stood there, seeming to 
fill the room with his life-giving presence, and 
wondered what made jim stammer so about a 
child’s illness. He was usually quite clear and 
decided, she thought, in regard to his patients ; 
and she began to think that little Fannie Thorn- 
ton must be dangerously sick indeed. She saw, 
2s he dropped his gloved hand from his face that 
there was a deeper glow than usual on that clear, 
calm face. She could not make it out, but she 
feared that he had a difficult case, and that for 
once, he did not quite understand it. He would 
not call in Dr. Dennet, she was quite sure, for 
sie did not believe that the little mincing, am- 
bling, bowing doctor could “hold a candle” to 
the man who stood before her. She knew, too, 
that a belief in Dr. Dennet’s skill was not writ- 
ten in her son’s creed. A little baffled by his 
manner, she allowed him to depart without ques- 
tioning. 

And how do you think the doctor sped on his 
errand to the-sick child’s bed? As he entered 
Mrs. Thornton’s parlor, little Fannie called 
playfully to him from the sofa, where she lay 
¥rapped in a shawl 

“Tam all well, doctor! I sha’n’t take any of 
your medicine again. Mother says I need not.” 

“Where is your mother, butterfly? What 
does she know about medicine? You shall lie 
there a week longer. I wont have any inter- 
ference with my practice. & yor: sheer 
mates 

“ Gone out. 
I made her go out for me. I wanted something 
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nice. You need not shake your head, Dr. 
Crossman; you are not going 

water gruel any longer. Fannie Thornton is 
nn to have supper to-night—real supper. If 
you don’t believe it, you may stay and see her.” 

* You shall not have a morsel, little owl !’’ 

“Owl, yourself! Come, .Dr. Crossman, you 
are not going to treat me like a little child. I 
am ten years old to-morrow, and mother says I 
am getting to be a great girl; and you need not 
think I am going to be starved !” 

The child by this time had crept from the sofa 
to the doctor’s arms, in which he enclosed her 
little figure, shaw] and all, and sat rocking her, 
with her head on his shoulder, when Mrs. Thorn- 
ton came back. 

“A very pretty tableau!” she said, as she 
saw Fannie perched up with the doctor. 

“ A pretty nurse you are!” said he. “Is this 
the way you take care of my patients? This 
child has been raving ever since I have been 
here. She demands food, and is decidedly in a 


state of high and unmanageable—” 

“Don’t believe him, mother! He has been 
abusing me, on account of the water gruel.” 

Soon, however, the child, weak and weary 
from illness, fell into a deep sleep, and the doc- 
tor laid her again on the couch. 

“ Mrs. Thornton,” said he—it was quite dusk 


in the room now, for the windows had been 
shaded for Fannie’s eyes—“ Mrs. Thornton, my 
good mother suggested to me this very day that 
Lought to think of giving her a daughter. I 
invited her to select one for me, to suit herself, 
but she declined the task. I wish you would be 
more obliging, and tell me if you know any one 
who would accept a man like m 

Mrs. Thornton blushed. ‘Indeed, I do not 
know any one whom I think would be good 
enough for you, Dr. Crossman. I am unac- 
quainted with many young ladies here, and those 
whom I know are scarcely competent to take 
charge of a physician’s house.” 

“ Will you tell me, Mrs, Thornton, what you 
would consider would be required im a lady, to 
take charge of such a house as I should proba- 
bly have ?” 

“ That is a question that requires a good deal 
of consideration. Besides, I do not think my- 
self competent to judge of all that you would 


tle Fannie; and before Mrs. Thornton was | 


aware, her hand was enclosed in another, and a 
voice whispered : 

“ Then you mast take me yourself, for I must 
obey my mother, you know.” 
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The imprisoned hand trembled, and then a 
low, sweet voice said, “I will;” and that was 
the way in which Dr. Peter Crossman won his 
bride. 

“Well, mother, I have obeyed you. I am 
going to bring you a daughter very soon.” 

“ What do you mean, Peter ?” 

“Just what I say, mother. I told you I 
would, and I did as I said I would—asked some 
one to marry me.” 

“But who—who ?” 

“Ah, mother, there is the point! I am al- 
most afraid to tell you. You need not guess 
any of the young girls whom you know. I 
would not have them.” 

“Well, my son, I will wait just five minutes 
for you to tell me who she is. If you don’t tell 
me then, I will not take any notice of her for a 
month.’’ 

“Wicked mother-in-law! Well, I will tell 
you. It is the widow of my dear friend, James 
Thornton.” 

“Mrs, Thornton! Why, Peter, she must be 


too old for you!” 

“ Three years and eleven months old when I 
was born, mother, and I have made up my mind 
to offer those years and months to her acceptance. 
She is welcome to them, if she ‘will but have 
me. Don’t you like her, mother?” 


“ As I have never looked at her in the light’of 


your wife, Peter, I cannot give you an answer. 
Had you asked me before I knew this, I should 
have said that she was ‘altogether lovely.’ Her 
character, her sufferings, her manners, and the 
beautiful soul that looks out from her eyes, have 


all had their influence upon.me. Seen as your 
wife, I shall have to take another view before I 
decide.” 

“No, mother, look at her straight with your 
own honest eyes. Do not borrow spectacles— 
they will deceive you. She is most truly a 
woman! not an angel; and I don’t want an an- 
gel, mother. It will be enough for me that she 
is @ woman—‘not too bright or good’ for me, 
but true, affectionate, and loving me in spite of 
those faults which my indulgent mother never 
sees, but which she, as my wife, will see and 


“ Well, my son—” 
“Well, mother, you are not yet reconciled, I 
fear. Speak out, and let me know all your 


“ Her child is an additional inducement. A 
pretty, sprightly, interesting child, like little Fan 
Thornton, cannot be any bar to the happiness of 


and who has passed his fortieth year without 
linking to himself any of the sweet ties of life, 
except those which nature kindly gave him. 
Why, mother, you do not reflect that your son 
is already falling into the sere and yellow leaf. 
Getting to be an old man, mother! If you did 
not look so. young and pretty and delicate, I 
should not stand any chance to be thought a 
young man; but you know that in company, I 
take every opportunity of calling you mother, at 
the top of my voice. Didn’t I see Miss Ara- 
minta Johnson smile behind her fan the other 
evening at the Hallets, whan I waited on you ? 
Your Mechlin lace and gray satin made you look 
young enough to be my wife.” 

“ Foolish Peter! trying by flattery to get his 
mama’s consent to be married to another old 
lady. ‘Well, as you are of age, I think you must 
even suit yourself. Do you bring her here ?”’ 

“ Assuredly. I shall have then only four be- 
ings whom I wish to live with, and they must all 
be under one roof. Besides, mother, you and I 
could not do without each other, and it will not 
be long before you will say that you cannot live 
without my wife. Hard word to learn at forty, 
mother !” 

The old lieutenant put on his most polite man- 
ner to the widow, and welcomed little Fan as his 
playfellow. History does not record any of the 
usual difficulties which attend the bringing to- 


gether of two families into one house, in the case 
of Dr. Crossman’s. On the contrary, it is pleas- 
ant to state that life seems passing away for 
them in a very serene and peaceful way. As the 


beautiful attentions of her who came to them in 
the place of like Betsey 


It is said of a gentleman in this city, that he 
has a passion for the urchase of second- 
furniture at auction, an i 


house. The 

auction room, and, not knowing his 

ture, had purchased it at better thats 
Transcript. 


@ man like Peter Crossman, who loves children, | the first.—Boston 
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ee | two old people are descending gently into the t 
valley, their way is cheered and lighted by the i} 
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lovely boy whose golden curls mingle with their f 
silver locks, and whom they loved with all the H 
proverbial affection of grandparents, they found 
anew their “ blessed baby.” 
A GOOD STORY. q 
foryiee.” bargains ” he has filled the house with antiquated j 
and almost useless articles. Upon one occasion, , 
his wife took the. wishes 
ing or apprizi us to have a porton 4 
doubts.” of the truck to tat Section 
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WOMAN, 
BY WILLIAM ROWLAND, JR. 


Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs ; 

O, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain, 
QO, touch not so tender a heart with pain. 


What woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower, 

The star that is bright in the wildest hour, 

The bird that comes singing to our stern breast, 
0, should we not teach it to love its nest. ’ 


‘Come, then, let us vow that they all are fair, 

Let us shout of their virtues to earth and air; 
Let us soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darkest day. 


0, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold, 

All you of the sterner and coarser mould; 

And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that calmeth and quieteth life. 
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BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tue natural strength and elasticity of my 
constitution having enabled me to triumph over 
and rise superior to the combined attack of a 
typhus fever and two physicians, I decided to 
leave my comfortable quarters on shore and 
once more “pitch my moving tent” on board 
the ship. We had been laying at the anchorage 
below Canton, waiting for our cargo, something 
more than four months, during which time 
everything that it was possible to do in port, in 
the way of repairs, had been completed. The 
greater part of the crew forward, having become 
tired of inactivity, had deserted ; and at the time 
of my return to the ship, there were, besides the 
three or four hands in the forecastle, only the 
first and second mates on board, the captain only 
making a fiying visit to his ship at intervals of 
from four to six days. 

Our “after guard” consisted of the chief 
mate, a great Dutchman from Hamburg, with 
rousing yellow whiskers and an ever present 
laugh of the most surprising dimensions. He 
had sailed for many years in the American ser- 
‘vice, so that his English was unexceptionable— 
that is to say, he could master everything but the 
letter “j,” which no Dutchman ever can pro- 
nounce, always using “y”’ in its place; as, for 
instance, his name being John Johnson, he 
would inform you that it was Yohn Yohnson, 
whereupon our second mate—a jolly son of 
Erin, with no end of mischief—would with a sly 
look finish out the sentence by saying something 
to the effect that “Yohnny Yohnson, mit ter 


yaller yacket, yumped over the yibboom into the 
yolly boat”’—a proceeding which always resulted 
in a vigorous scuffle. These two, together with 
myself—a slab-sided Yankee—formed a group 
which Rory, our second mate, would have de- 
scribed to you as ‘‘a@ bunch of curus divvuls.” 

It was late in the afternoon when I came on 
board, and having finished our supper, we seated 
ourselves comfortably under the quarter-deck 
awning, to enjoy the cool breeze and the beau- 
tiful sunset. Around us lay moored a hundred 
ships of all nations, English, French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, American, Siamese—in fact, a rep- 
resentative of every nation that boasts any com- 
merce whatever. On one, side, were vast rice 
swamps of waving green; on the other, the vil- 
lage of Whampoa with its frail-looking bamboo 
houses, its swarms of boats with their screaming, 
chattering population, forming an aquatic city. 
In front, towards Canton, vast lumbering hulks 
of war junks encumbered the stream, while in 
and out among them, gay-looking mandarin 
barges, with sounding gongs and volleys of India 
crackers, swept swiftly on, impelled by their 
maultitudinous oars. In the distance was a som- 
bre-looking brown fort, and still further, a tall 
and graceful pagoda rising up against the clear 
sky. Behind us stretched the broad river, look- 
ing warm and rosy in the level rays of the set- 
ting sun, while the peculiar-looking eastern 
trees—a great deal of trunk and a scarcity of 
foliage—such as I had seen in pictures of trop- 
ical scenery in my boyhood, gave me a far away 
feeling, such as I had not experienced for years. 

We were all somewhat affected by the beauty 
of the scene, and remained quietly smoking our 
cigars until the sun descended below the horizon 
and the full-orbed moon arose to flood the land- 
scape with her silvery light. 

“ A delightful evening this!” said Rory, toss- 
ing his cigar over the rail and supplying its 
place with a corpulent “ cud” of tobacco. 

“ Yes, yust such as I have seen hundreds of, 
on the Elbe,” responded Johnson, who had evi- 
dently been thinking of home. 

“O, get out of that, now,” responded Rory, 
petulantly ; “there’s no such scanery in Holland 
—it bates the Lippy, aven. But I say, sailors, 
what are we going to do for amusement ? There’s 
no use of sticking so close to the old boat—for 
all the world like a sick monkey to a lee back- 
stay. What do you say to taking a tramp up 
the country to-morrow—just to see what it’s 
like?” 

“Tis a go; the undersigned agrees to that in 
a minute,” replied Johnson, who bad somehow 
got into a way of speaking of himself as though 
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he were drawing up a memorial. “ What do 
you say to it, Yohnathan?”’ he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to me. 

I’m resigned to anything.” 

“ Talk enough for the boarders!” ejaculated 
Rory, as he “executed” a sailor’s hornpipe on 
the top of the hen-coop. “ Let’s turn in, then, 
and get some sleep ahead, so as to be ready for 

"an early start.” 

This latter proposition struck us favorably, as 
had the former; so selecting a soft spot on the 
deck, we severally kept a bright look-out for the 
drowsy god. Now any one who has lain any 
time at Whampoa anchorage, knows very well 
why we chose the deck for our couch, in prefer- 
ence to our snug state-rooms below; but as it is 
very possible there may be one, or even more of 
my readers, who have not passed a summer at 
that popular resort, I may as well mention for 
their especial benefit that, aside from the suffo- 
cating heat, which is some, the place abounds 
with the biggest, ugliest, noisiest, striped-legged- 
est and venomousest skeeters, that can be found 
anywhere between your own residence and fourth 
of July. I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that we escaped them altogether by sleeping 
on deck—far from it ; they were plentiful enough 
anywhere, in all conscience—but upon repeated 
trials, we had found that by passing the night in 
that position, we came off with some thirteen or 
fourteen less bites in the morning than if we 
had slept below. 

Being much fatigued with the exertions of the 
day, I speedily fell into a doze, and had just ar- 
rived at that state in which a multitude of ideas 
get mixed up in inextricable confusion, without 
the proprictor of the aforesaid ideas caring a 
snap whether they get disentangled or not, when 
I was aroused by a kicking, snorting, slapping, 
and a sound of muffled cursing from Rory, who 
was engaged in askirmish with his tormentors. 

“ Say, Jack—did they have any skecters up 
where you've been?” he exclaimed, with a 
sounding slap at an invisible foe. 

“M—m—m,” I grunted in reply, not being a 
mite too well pleased at being roused ; and in a 
moment more I was in a pleasant dream of home. 

“ And didn’t you suffer a sight wid ’em, being 
sick ?”’ he inquired in a strong voice, again in- 
terrupting my slumbers and knocking my pleas- 
ant dream all to pieces. 

I was a good deal provoked at being thus un- 
ceremoniously deprived of my rest, but as the 
question was a kind one, I could not well avoid 
answering ; so I growled in no very pleasant 
tone, “‘ No, no, we had mosquito nets.” 

“ Nets! nets-for skeeters ! holy sailor! nets !’” 


I heard him mutter to himself, in a tone beto- 
kening intense amazement, and again I dropped 
off to the land of nod; but my sojourn in that 
delightful @lime was to be of short duration, for 
another volley of roused me sufficiently to 
hear his melodious voice asking in a more than 
doubtful tone : “‘D’ye mane to tell me that up 
there away, where you’ve been, they have nets 
to scoop up skeeters like you would minims ?” 

“ Where’ve you been to all your life, you 
double-headed paddy, not to know what a skee- 
ter net is?” interposed Johnson from behind his 
yellow whiskers ; and the last I remember hear- 
ing, he was describing the use of a mosquito 
bar to our wakeful and inquiring friend. 

I might have slept a minute and a quarter, 
possibly a minute and three eights, ere I was 
again rendered half frantic with anger by Rory’s 
bawling out : 

“ Jack, Jack, do you think them skeeter net 
consarns would work here ?” 

“ Yes, yes, yes, of course they would,” I re- 
turned fiercely, in my most terrific tone. 

“Wal, I’m saying, Jack, wouldn’t it be a 
worruld of comfort and convanience to have ’em 
aboard this boat, just now ?” 

“ Why the deuce, Rory, can’t you hold your 
tongue and let people sleep?” I exclaimed, now 
thoroughly out of temper. } 

“Sleep, is it? Can you sleep?” 

“ Yes, of course I can sleep, if you ever give 
me a chance with your eternal gabble !” 

“Well, well,” returned Rory, with an air of 
injured innocence, “if you can sleep with them 
murthering, singing, blood thirsty heathen a- 
screaching about your ears, I don’t see why the 
amusing and enlightened conversation of an in- 
telligent Christian gentleman should break ye of 
yer rest ; it’s mighty quare intirely—” and much 
more to the same effect; but his eloquence was 
lost upon me, for when I came to my senses 
again, day was breaking, and the steward was 
setting the table for an early breakfast. 

It would occupy too much space to describe 
how, after despatching our breakfast, we fortified 
ourselves with something good to take, and armed 
our pockets with sundry silver dollars and other 
smaller twigs of the evil root, in the shape of 
China cash—eight hundred to the dollar. It 
would take too much time to narrate how we 
passed that day—how we wandered through 


‘orange groves and gorged ourselves on bananas 


fresh from the tree, or shrub, or whatever else 
you may please to call a stout plant a dozen feet 
in height—how we bargained with, and teased 
the Chinamen—how we tickled the pretty China 
girls and complimented them upon their good 
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jooks—and how they replied to us at great 
Jength, and with great propriety, no doubt, only 
neither party could understand a word the other 
said. 

Let the disappointed reader, then, suppose 
that it is within an hour.of sanset—that we, al- 
though homeward bound, are twenty miles from 
-the ship, in a somewhat wild .and thinly inhab- 
ited region, rather tired, very hungry, awfal 
thirsty, and in a partieular hurry to get some- 
where, right off. It was rather queer, certainly ; 
it must have been the bananas and other fruit 
-we had eaten, or possibly the ‘ something good 
to take,” that induced us to prolong our walk to 
such a distance, and to such a late hour. But 
we didn’t mind it much ; there had been a good 
big moon the night before, and there was every 
reason to suppose there wonld be one that night 
—so we trudged along merrily enough, except 
that hunger and thirst would insist upon keeping 
us company. 

“By the powers, sailors!” said Rory, stop- 
ping to take a good look. about him ; “I wish to 
Moses we could clap an eye on some sort of a 
shanty, in this hathen country, where a chap 
could get a nibble of salt hoss, or so, and a gal- 
lon or two of beer.” 

“ The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
he could make short work of a fried Chinaman, 
’ with plenty of beer and an onion, at this present 
yunetare,” responded Johnson, with a hungry 
look. 


“ Faith, you’re right, boy ; there’s something 
about this pagan land that makes a chap feel 
mighty like a cannibal. For my part, I’m that 
peckish, I could cheerfully make a lunch of my 
respected grandmother, and think nothing of it. 
But what in the name of Saint Troublesome is 
going to come to us now ?” he ejaculated, look- 
ing anxiously to windward. 

Turning our eyes in the direction indicated, 
we saw toour dismay that a thick bank of black 
clouds had rolled up above the horizon; and 
even as we looked, ominous looking scud, of 
the heavens. 

“ Here’s a go!” muttered Johnson, uneasily. 

“ Here’s another go ; I’m off hot fut, to get in 
sight of somewhere before we get the worst of 
it. Itwill be dark as a stock of black cats afore 
long—then we'll be lost intirely ;” and suiting 
the action to the word, Rory started into a brisk 
trot, which we were not slow to imitate, for the 
chance of being compelled to wander about in a 
dark, wet night, was no joke. 

Bat although we made pretty good time, and 
got over the ground at a very respectable rate, 
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dense black clouds slowly but steadily extended, 
until they completely covered the sky, and the 
great drops began to -patter heavily around us, 
rapidly increasing to.a perfect deluge—raining as 
it only can rain in a tropical climate. It was as 
if some one had_pulled the spile completely out 
of the reservoirmp aloft,.and let a continuous 
torrent upon our devoted heads, instead of 
straining it through.a sieve, after the usual fash- 
ion. Itreminded me of what I had read of 
water spouts; and Rory expressed serious fears 
that, in the promise there should be no more 
any flood to destroy the world, all pagan coun- 
tries, and this.one in particular, had been ‘ex- 
cepted. By thistime, it had become intensely 
dark ; but we still kept on in what we judged to 
be the right direction, until we could no longer 
distinguish eaeh others’ forms, when we came to 
a halt. 

The reader is probably aware that in the 
Celestial Empire, and especially in that portion 
of the “eentral flowery nation” which we 
chose for our ramble, there are no well-ordered 
and commodious turnpikes for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers; neither are there railroads, 
with lightning trains of cars, to annihilate time, 
space, passengers, and the stockholders’ money. 
Consequently, it was folly for us to keep on, 
when, without anything to guide us, we might 
be fruitlessly wandering round and round in the 
dark, or worse still, directly in an opposite di- 
rection from the one we would take; there was 
nothing for it but to stop where we were. 

“ Well, now we have done it,’”’ muttered John- 
son; “ we're in for an all night job, anyhow.” 

“ And the shakes and ague,” said Rory. 

“ And the typhus,” I grumbled, thinking of 
my late illness. 

“ And the yungle fever,” chimed in Johnson. 

“ Well, sailors,” said Rory, with a miserable 
failure of an attempt at cheerfulness, “ there 
are just two ways we can manage; either coil 
right down here in our native mud, and take it 
aisy, or stand on our pins and growl about it. 
But hello! what’s that, aint it? If there aint a 
light, I’m a Dutchman! Better be born lacky 
than rich! Come along, sailors; darkest time 
of night is just when you can’t see anything, 
as the old adverb says;” and he rattled away 
with any amount of nonsense in his satisfaction 
at achance of escape from our predicament. 

The light which he had seen was a feeble 
glimmer, apparently at a considerable distance 
and not steady at that, sometimes disappearing 
for several minates and shining out again when 
we began to fear we had lost it altogether; but 
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we stumbled along towards it as fast as possible, 
now tumbling head first into a hole full of water, 
now breaking our shins against a rock, while the 
almost smothering rain came down as hard—no, 
not hard, as easy as ever; it wasn’t hard for it 
to rain that night. Having followed the light to 
its source, we found it to,proceed from the half- 
open door of a small bamboo house, such as are 
usually occupied by the poorer classes of the 
Chinese. We were too tired and wet and hun- 
gry to stand upon ceremony; so kicking open 
the door, we entered. 

“ Hello, heathen! how’s yer health and how 
are your folks ?” said Rory, advancing into the 
room and familiarly slapping on the shoulder a 
solitary Chinaman, who was seated at a little 
table sipping a dish of weak tea. 

The “heathen” sprang from his seat as though 
it had been red hot, and with a countenance ex- 
pressive of surprise and alarm, he faced our 
dripping party and ejaculated the national ex- 
clamation, “ hi-ya-ah,” with that peculiar hes- 
itating drawl which in the mouth of one of his 
nation so well expresses surprise and doubt. 

“ Well, I reckon they’re all in pretty good 
case; yoy seem to talk up like it,” continued 
Rory. “But that aint the question; the point 
we want to settle is an allfired sharp-pointed ap- 
petite. We want something to eat; savey? all 
the same as chow-chow.” 

“Hi-yah !” faltered the Chinaman, making 
an uncasy movement towards the door. 

“No you don’t, my yolly pagan!” said John- 
son, closing the door and placing his back 
against it; “‘you don’t quit this mansion till 
had supper for three, and champagne for 


chow-chow, grub, feed, 
anything you’re a mind to call it,” said Rory, 
raising his voice higher and higher at every 
word, as though it only required strength of 
lungs to cure the unfortunate celestial of his ig- 
norance of the English language. 

The poor fellow’s eyes, which were naturally 
set at anangle of forty-five, now became abso- 
lutely vertical from fright, and he made another 
attempt to escape. 

“ Come, give us something to eat, or we'll eat 
you!” roared Johnson, grabbing him by the 
shoulder and making as if he would bite him, 
snapping his teeth in a particularly ferocious 
manner. “ We are cannibals, we are; or an- 
thropophagi, to simplify the word to your be- 
nighted intellect.” 

Whether it was that he understood the for- 
midable word, or whether Johnson’s expressive 
pantomime let him into the secret of our wishes, 
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is a question; but without further words, he 
opened.a sort of trap in the floor, and fishing 
out a large dish of boiled rice and several smaller 
dishes of meat, placed them on the table before 
us. It wasn’t easy to discover of what specier 
of flesh the meat dishes were composed, but we 
were too hungry to be critical. Had we been 
sure of its being dog, cat, rat or any other an- 
imal, it would have been all the same at that 
moment, and we fell to eating with a vengeance. 
Watching a favorable opportunity, the Chinaman 
sprang to the door, opened it and darted out like 
a shot. 

“ You might have gone before, if you’d only 
thought to mention it,” spluttered Johnson, with 
his mouth full of supper, as he looked after the 
flying form.of our host. “I only wish we ‘had 
thought to make the old scalawag give us the 
keys of his wine cellar, ifhe happens to have such 
an apartment; however, we’ve done better now 
than we'd any right to expect. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t stop to get-his pay; we'll have to leave 
the money on the table. Is’pose it will be all 
the same to him.” And addressing himself 
once more to his supper, nothing was heard for 
some minutes save the splashing of the rain out- 
side, and the energetic working of our jaws 
within. 

We had not more than half completed our 
meal—that is to say, we had not devoured sup- 
per enough for more than a dozen men, when 
we were startled by what appeared to be the 
hurried tramp of a multitude of men, mingled 
with an indescribable chattering and gabbling of 
voices. 

“ What the djeuce is that?” said Rory, start- 
ing to his feet; but before any one could get.an 
opportunity to answer his question, a little mil- 
lion of stalwort Chinamen, armed with stout 
bamboo clubs, rushed tumultuously into the 
house and commenced a vigorous onslaught 
upon us. =. 

For several minutes we defended ourselves 
valiantly with whatever articles of furniture we 
could lay our claws on; after that, I have only 
a confused récollection of receiving a tremen- 
dous whack from a heavy club on one side of 
my head, which sent me to the floor, quickly 
followed by a rousing kick on the other side of 
my knowledge-box which sent me to my feet 
again, then a vigorous punch in front which 
staggered me up against the wall, and an able 
seaman’s kick that sent me flying through the 
air like a ball. Upon coming to the floor again, 
I found myself near the open door, through 
which I shot, without stopping to shake hands 
or even so much as to say good-by to our hespit- 


able entertainer. Rory, who had been served in 
very much the same style as myself, was close 
at my heels, and together we rushed out into the 
storm and darkness, with no end of infuriated 
celestials shouting, screaming and yelling, close 
in our wake. The last we saw of Johnson, he 
was vigorously defending himself with a table 
leg, with which he was breaking a head at every 
blow, and replying to the execrations of his foes 
with a long string of maledictions in choice 
Dutch, of which he delivered himself with re- 
markable fluency. 

I thought at the time, and I still think, that it 
was very cowardly of Rory to run and leave our 
shipmate in such a predicament. With me, the 
case was entirely different; although I am nat- 
urally as bold and valiant as a lion, and could 
without doubt have annihilated as many China- 
men as could be brought against me, yet what I 
had seen of the row had thoroughly disgusted 
me with such a mode of warfare, and as I have 
constitutional scruples about fighting where 
there is no honor to be gained, it was but natural 
that I should leave just as soon as I could 
make the necessary preparations for travelling. 
With Rory, it was different; having no such 
scruples, there was no excuse for him—he should 
have stayed and seen it out. I, however, ab- 
stained from mentioning anything of the kind to 
Rory, for not being accustomed to logical argu- 
ments, I might have failed to convince him of 
the true state of the case, or even my motives 
for stepping out as I did. 

We must have run at a break-neck pace some- 
thing more than three miles, before we dodged 
our last pursuer and breathless and panting, 
came toa halt. It had rained as fast as it is 
possible for rain to descend, and been as dark as 
darkness can be, before we entered the China- 
man’s house; but now it was twice as dark and 
twice as rainy as before. It was utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish any object whatever, and I 
am confident a fish might have swam about in 
the rain, or even gone up to the clouds, had he 
felt so disposed. 

“T’d give a shilling to know where Johnson 
is,” said I, when I had recovered sufficient 
breath to enable me to speak. 

“T’d give two and sixpence to know where I 
am myself,” said Rory. “This comes of tramp- 
ing up the country. If I’d had my way, we'd 
never started on such a foolish expedition.” 

“Why, it was yourself that proposed it!” I 
returned, in astonishment. 

“ Well, well, s’pose it was; do give a chap 
something to growl about, can’t ye? Here are 
my two boots just like a pair of force pumps; 
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-they are full of water, and every step I take, it 


squirts clear up to my ears. But hark a bit; we 
must be near the river, by the sound.” 

By listening attentively, we could clearly dis- 
tinguish the light ringing sound which every one 
must have observed to be produced by the falling 
rain on the smooth surface of any large sheet of 
water, particularly in a calm night—and it was 
powerfully calm that night. 

“Well, this is lucky! We begin to know 
something about our latitude and longitude 
now,” said Rory. ‘ Look sharp, we’re in a 
jetty, to my thinking.” 

At that instant, I felt myself falling, and 
only stopped to bring up at some considerable 
distance under the surface of the river. Strug- 
gling to the top, I relieved myself as speedily as 
possible from the feeling of strangulation occa- 
sioned by the unexpected plunge, and called out : 

“Rory, where are you, my boy ?” 

“Where am I, is it? In the drink, to be 
sure ; where d’ye s’spose? and by the powers of 
mud, I’m not so clear but we’ve made a good 
exchange of it, barring that it came a little sud- 
den like. We are sartinly drier here, than we 
should be on shore in the confounded rain. But 
we can’t stay here all night. So let’s put for the 
shore, if we can find it. Can you lay hold of 
anything solid, convenient to ye ?” 

T had been unsuccessfully pawing about, since 
I came to the surface, in hope of getting hold of 
some of the piles of the jetty from which we had 
fallen, and I replied: “I can’t feel anything 
What the deuce are we to do, Rory ?” 

“That’s a question of your own asking, my 
boy. If we had the tools to navigate with, I 
should advise to crowd sail for Boston; we are 
as likely to fetch there, as any other port. But 
mayhap that would be too long a swim for ye, as 
you are in a feeble state of health, so let’s try 
another way; swim straight ahead from where 
you are now, and keep jabbering all the time, so 
that I can take just the opposite direction, by the 
sound of your voice, and if we aint swimming 
up and down stream, we must fetch up some- 
where between now and morning.” 

This plan was adopted and followed, until the 
distance between us became so great that I could 
scarcely distinguish Rory’s voice. Suddenly he 
ceased his jabbering, and a splashing ensued. 

“ Have you found anything, Rory?” 

“ Yes,” was the welcome reply. __ 

“ What is it like?” 1 asked, swimming in the 
direction of his voice. 

“T dunno—boat, I reckon. Yes, it is a boat, 
and I’m aboard of it. Come on.” 

“ Are there any Chinamen in it?” I asked, 
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feeling a strong distaste for making any new ac- 
quaintances just at that time. 

“ Hold on till I claw round a bit and I cgn tell 
you better ;” and an interval of silence ensued. 

“ What say, are there any Chinamen aboard ?” 
I screamed again, impatient of the delay. 

“ No, come along, don’t be frightened.” 

I was shortly alongside, and clambering over 
the gunwale, found myself in one of the ordi- 
nary, open Chinese lighter boats, over the after 
end of which was a small bamboo roof, where I 
found Rory snugly coiled away, and where I 
soon seated myself beside him. The pouring 
rain, which still continued with unabated vio- 
lence, had filled the boat something more than 
half full, so that in setting down under the roof, 
although sheltered from the rain, we were up to 
our waists in water. 

It would have been a comical sight—had a 
sight been possible in that Egyptian darkness— 
to have seen us sitting there, soaked through, 
bareheaded and barefooted and half submerged, 
as we filled and emptied boots full of water 
through the long, dark hours. While thus oc- 
cupied, we heard a sound from the shore. 

“ Chinamen, by thunder!” cried Rory, and we 
listened anxiously; but our fears were speedily 
dissipated by a volley of Dutch oaths. 

It was Johnson, undoubtedly, but whether 
alone, or a prisoner to the Chinamen, we of 
course had no means of knowing. In the event 
of the latter being the case, it was better to re- 
main silent; but compassion for our shipmate 
induced us to venture a low whistle. It was 
immediately returned. 

“Ts that you, Johnson?” hailed Rory. 

“ The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
it isn’t anybody else, only there’s less of him by 
about forty or fifty teeth than there was a while 
ago. Where have ye stowed yourselves ?” 

I was about to caution Johnson about the 
river, when Rory, enjoining silence, called out : 

Only out here a few steps, come right along.” 

A few steps, a heavy souse, and an angry 
spluttering and swearing soon followed. 

“You don’t mean to say you are overboard ?” 
said Rory, with feigned surprise; “what a pity 
to wet your clothes, to be sure!” 

“ Pretty fellows, aint you, to step out and leave 
achap? You should have stayed and seen it 
out,” said Johnson, as he climbed over the side. 

“« How the deuce did you manage to get away 
from the cutthroats ?” I asked. 

“ How did I get away? I made them run, 
every mother’s son of ’em.” 

“Did you indeed, now? do tell us; which 
way did theyrun?” asked Rory. 


“O, never mind which way ; I made ’em run, 
and that’s enough. Have either of you any idea 
what time of night it is? If it’s before twelve, 
the tide is running out, and would take us away 
from the ship ; but if it’s past midnight, the cur- 
rent would set us right up towards Whampoa, if 
we were to cut the painter.” 

“ My chronometer has run down,” said Rory. 
“Tt may be ten at night, or three in the morn- 
ing, for me. All I know is, that it has been a 
full month since I left the ship.” 

Another half hour removed our doubts upon 
the point, for a faint light began to show in the 
east; so slipping the painter, we made such 
good use of our oars, that by sunrise we were 
alongside our vessel. It was lucky for us that 
we had nothing to do but sleep that day. 


GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 
There is gold eno in California to em 

the labor it can no longer 
tained as formerly. The time has gone past in 
that country for making fortunes by the simple 
pick-axe, spade and pan—by hard labor. 

chinery and capital are now required for obtain- 
ing the royal metal. The character of California 
mining is entirely changed since 1850. Shafts 
have now to be sunk to an immense depth, tun- 
nels run far into the mountaims, extensive dams 
erected, and flumes carried from rock to rock 
over deep valleys and extensive ravines. Ali 
this requires capital and combined labor. In Ne- 
vada County—an extensive field for quartz min- 
ing operations—there are sixteen quartz mills in 
successful operation ; five are run by water, and 
the others by steam and horse power. About 
$2,000,000 are invested in this kind of mining. 
This amount will be doubled in a few years, for it 
is proved beyond dispute, that quartz veins are 
not only remunerative but inexhaustible. There 
is, before our country now, fields of gold mining 
of boundless extent, and exhaustless produce ; 
therefore, the gold interests of the United States 


are the greatest in the world, with but 
one exception, those of ‘australia. 
Magazine. 


SECRET OF WEALTH. 

Amos and Abbott Lawrence n life 6 
They determined that the Ju. integrity 
should pervade every business transaction until 
their dying hour—and it was so. Among the 
results are the accumulation of millions of money, 
the possession of a name for mercantile in 
rity worth more to them, to their children, to 
age and nation, than a title to a dukedom ; while 
they did, during life, and at death, institute chari- 
ties, which will heap sweet blessings on their name 
and memory for ages yet to come.— j 


» 


pt. 

doubles all the evils of his fate by pon- 

over them ; a scratch becomes a wound 
g 


a t an injury, a jest an insult, a small ila 
danger; and a slight illness often ends in 


a by brooding 
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THE! BLAOK CHARGER. 


INSPIRATION. 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves, 
I purchased at Stewart’s last week! 
Command ye my muse, pretty gloves, 
With digits expressive and meek. 
O say, did ye ken, pretty gloves, 
On amateur’s hands ye would go? 
To canter a steed on the roads, 
Or trot a muse balky and slow? 


Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves! 
I christen with ink spots your digits ; 
Just hear, O equestrians, how gloves 
Are magic to banish the fidgets. 

I roamed away off—for they said, 
Setais tres mecontent here at home; 
And the while I was absent—muse fied! 

And still she continues to roam. 


Ye pretty, twin chamois skin loves, 
Entice ye the truant jade back! 
She'll curvette and dance, but these gloves 
Will soon curb her down to the track. 
Aujourd hui, je pense que la terre ; 
Is paradise fit for the loves; 
Dull ennwi can’t make me despair, 
While dreaming o’er you, pretty gloves. 


Old Sol has just burst from a cloud, 
The birds sing melodious strain ; 
Blithe hope is curvetting so proud, 
My spirits are mounting again! 
Like rustle of banner unfurling, 
Or rippling of waves on the sea, 
Young leaflets to breezes uncurling, 
Floats music of motion o’er me! 


0, give to me wings! I would sail 

In a spirit-shalp over the foem! 
Mon Dieu! if it blows up a gale, 

I pray to be somewhere near home! 
No, no! *tis a courser, I mean! 

My riding-cap, whip, and my gloves! 
T’ve not had a race yet this spring, 

Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin lover! 


THE BLACK CHARGER. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Tue incidents I am about to relate happened 
many years ago in the south of England, in 
Hampshire county. Not many of the inhabitants 
remember the story; but there are one or two 
aged women, who, if questioned, will give an ac- 
count like this. The country is so much more 
thickly populated that I cannot now tell you the ex- 
act spot where stood the house of Lord Heatherton, 
but it was a plain, gray, stone house, builtin the 
Elizabethan style which we who live in the times 
of the revival of gothic and Italian architecture 


would searcely have called handsome, though in 
those days it was considered very elegant. The 
house gtood upon a hill witich sloping very grad- 
ually to the south, formed a beautiful lawn belt- 
ed with large trees. A few days before the com- 
mencement of my story, the household of Lord 
Heatherton had been thrown into great terror 
and trouble, for he had started upon a favorite 
black horse, Gaylad, to go to visit a friend who 
lived two days’ ride distant, and at the end of 
the third day his steed had galloped riderless to 
the door of the stable. The horse was reeking 
with sweat, covered with dust and foam, and the 
very darkest suspicions were entertained that 
some foul deed had been perpetrated, for 
there was the mark of a bloody hand upon the 
saddle, and deep stains upon the bridle. The 
old gray-headed Scotch hostler, when Lady Mary, 
Lord Heatherton’s wife, expressed her’ fears that 
her lord had been thrown, shook his head as he 
replied : 

“ It couldna ha’ been his ain black, lady. Na, 
na, I ken him fu’ weel. He wadna do it. O, 
waur, waur ha’ happened my ain lord,” and with 
tears in his eyes he re-entered the stable. 

Every inquiry was made. The friend whom 
Lord Heatherton had gone to see, stated that the 
second day, late in the afternoon, Lord Heather- 
ton had reached his house, where he spent the 
night, and early the next day he had started upon 
his return, apparently in good health and excel- 
lent spirits. No; all was mystery. Search 
where they might, no tidings of the missing lord 
could be found, and his wife and son mourned 
for him as one dead. About a week after the 
sudden disappearance of Lord Heatherton, his 
son William, mounted upon Gaylad, the black 
horse, started to go and see the same friend his 
father had visited at the time of his death. It 
was early morning when William started, and he 
travelled slowly along, stopping once to rest 
himeelf and beast, and wait until a heavy shower 
passed over. It was towards the close of the af- 
ternoon that he came to a fork in the road, one 
leading to a small stragging hamlet and the other 
diverging throu®h a piece of forest. The Octo- 
ber sun just then shone bright and warm through 
the clouds, and William decided upon the wood- 
ed road. When once beneath the trees, he loosed 
his rein and allowed his steed to walk. Becom- 
ing wholly absorbed in his thoughts, he was sud- 
denly aroused by the stopping of his horse, and 
upon looking round was surprised to find that 
Gaylad, usually so trusty and true, had strack 
into the woods and was standing at the foot of a 
tree. He had hardly time to recover from his 
surprise, when he was yet more astonished by the 


‘THE BUACK CHARGER: 


strange behaviour of his horse who began to 
whinny faintly and tear up the turf with his 
hoofs, For a moment, William was 
undecided what course to pursue. Feeling sure 
that some mystery was connected with that spot 
and the horse, he rode back to the road and took 
a side path leading both away from the road and 
the spot, and when once well away from the spot 
he,again gave his horse his head, who immedi- 
ately dashed through the trees and with unerring 
instinct, reached the same spot at the foot of the 
great tree and began to tear up the ground with 
his hoofs. Determined to solve the mystery, 
William regained the road, and retraced his 
steps until he reached a little cottage which he 
had remarked standing at the entrance of the 
wood, where he obtained the assistance of an old 
man and his son, and allowing Gaylad to be the 
guide, they reached the spot, where his horse re- 
peated his strange behaviour. 

“Please your honor,” said the oldest man, 
“yer horse knows more than us. There is 
something underneath the sod the beast wants to 
get at. Shall we dig, sir?” 

William directed them to proceed, and with 
feverish impatience watched their labors. Nota 
great while had they dug, when they simultane- 
ously uttered a cry of horror, and looking, Wil- 
liam Heatherton saw the body of his father lying 
in the cavity, with his clothes torn, and a ghastly 
wound in his throat. Sadly they raised him from 
the earth and placed him upon their shoulders, 
the black horse following, perfectly quiet, with 
drooping tail and head. 

“ Sure,” exclaimed the oldest man, “it’s the 
same gentleman who stopped at my house a 
week or more ago and asked for a glass of water, 
and gave my little Molly a bright gold piece ; 
and he seemed very much pleased with the child, 
and said he would come back in a day or two, 
and he never did; for little Molly, who is lame, 
sir, often asks when the kind gentleman is com- 
ing back.” 

William said nothing, though he heard all the 
man said, for he was busy with his own thoughts. 
They had reached the cottage, and the remains 
of Lord Heatherton were borne in and laid on a 
rude pallet. Night was already closing in, and, 
resisting their urgent offers to stay, William, 
after putting a considerable sum of money into 
the old man’s hand, and enjoining upon them 
perfect secrecy, mounted his horse and rode 
away. He had come to the outskirts of the 
hamlet, and began to think he had better have 
taken up with the farmer’s offer, when he came 
to.an inn, before which creaked and hung an old 
sign. Riding up to the door, William dismount- 
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ed, and throwing thereins upon the neck of his 
horse, entered the house. The outside door 
opened directly into a large square room, which 
seemed to answer the treble purposes of parlor, 
kitchen and bar-room. Behind the bar stood a 
dark-browed, middle-aged man, who was mixing 
drinks for a few hard-featured, torlorn-looking 
men, who made off as soon as served. Stepping 
up to the bar, William asked for somebody to: 
take his horse, for he intended to stay there that 
night. The bar-keeper apologized for making 
the gentleman wait, but his hostler was gone, 
and if the gentleman would be so kind as to 
wait until he had finished serving his customers, 
he would take his horse. _ William went out and 
led the horse into the stable, then returned to 
the bar-room to wait till the man was at leisure. 
The man went ont, and after a few minutes re- 
turned, looking somewhat pale and excited. 

“ Please, sir,’ he said, “‘ your horse seems very 
vicious, and I dare not touch him. Will you 
please come and see to him ?” 

William rose, rather wondering what freak 
now Gaylad had got into, for he was usually 
perfectly gentle to handle. He entered the sta- 
ble and found the horse perfectly quiet, and he 
called to the inn-keeper, who loitered outside, to 
come in. No sooner did he enter than Gaylad 
began to show signs of the greatest rage and 
fear; he crouched against the side of the stall, 
trembling violently; his eyes dilated and wild, 
ears back and nostrils widely distended. In a 
peremptory tone, William ordered the man to 
approach and take hold of the horse, but upon 
his doing so the horse struck at him furiously 
with his fore feet, and he fell back. In a quiet 
tone, William spoke of the horse as having vi- 
cious fits sometimes, gave the man permission to 
go into the house, and attended to Gaylad him- 
self. In a few minutes he returned to the inn 
and ordered supper, which was served by a slat- 
ternly servant girl. 

When he had finished, he stepped up to the 
bar to pay his bill, and saying that he must go 
farther to-night, handed the man a crown to 
change. In the till there was barely two shil- 
lings, so the man drew from under the counter a 
heavy iron box, which he opened, and William, 
who was watching every movement, bent forward 
and saw in the box his father’s watch and seals. 

“ Villain !” he exclaimed ; and before the man 
could recover himself, he had sprung over the 
counter and knocked him down. The wretch 
swore violently and struggled to get free; but 
William was agile and very strong, and he held 
him there. Finding his efforts all in vain, he 
ceased swearing and prayed for mercy. Hear- 


ing the cries, two stragglers stepped in and help- 
ed William to secure the man. 

It’s all come of that cursed horse,” groaned 
the man. “I knowed the devil was in him when 
I tried to catch him in the wood, and he sprang 
away from me like such a wild thing. If I 
could have killed him I’dnot have been here.” 
Sadly William returned home with the re- 
mains of his father ; but with the bitter pain was 
mingled a feeling of relief that the sad end had 
been discovered. Before the time of trial, the 
inn-keeper was found dead, having strangled 
himself. In after years, when William had won 
for himself a gentle wife, and merry children 
played through the halls, there a fond caress 
was daily given to Tot Brack 


I DON’T DANCE. 

A plain unlettered man came from the back 
country, in the State of Alabama, to Tusca- 
loosa, and on the Sabbath went early to church. 
He had been accustomed to attend meetings in 
school-houses and private dwellings, where each 
one appropriated to himself the first seat which 
he found unoccupied. He selected there a con- 
venient slip, and awaited patiently the assem- 
bling of congregation. The services com- 


menced. Presently the music of a full-toned or- 

burst upon his astonished ear ; he had never 
heard one before. At the same time the gentle- 
man who owned the slip came up the aisle with 
his lady leaning upon his arm. As he ap- 
proached the 


door of the slip, he motioned for 
the countryman to come out, in order to give 
place to the lady. This movement the country- 
man did not comprehend ; and from the sita- 
ation of the gentleman and lady, associated as 
it was inhis mind with the music, he immedi- 
ately concluded that cotillon, or French contra 
dance, or some other dance was intended. Rising 
partly from his seat, he said to the gentleman, 
who was still beckoning to him: ‘ Excuse me, 
sir—excuse me, if you please—TJ don’t dance !” 
—Tuscaloosa Herald. 


HABIT OF COMPLAINING. 

“How are you, Trepid? How do you feel ?” 

“ A great deal worse than I was, thank’ee; 
most dead, I’m obliged to you; 1’m always worse 
than I was, and I don’t think I was ever any better. 
I’m very sure, anyhow, I’m not going to be any 
better ; and for the future you may always know 
I’m worse, without asking any questions; for the 
question makes me worse, if nothing else does,” 

ad , Trepid, what’s the matter with you ?” 

“ Nothing, I tell you, in particular, buta t 
deal is the matter with me in general ; and that’s 
the danger, because we don’t know what it is. 
That’s what kills people, when they can’t tell 
what it is; that’s what's killing me. My grand- 
father died of it, and so will I. The doctors 
don’t know ; they can’t tell; they say I’m well 
enough when I’m bad enough, and so there’s no 
help. I’m going off some of these days right 
after my grandfather, dying of nothing in par- 
ticular, but of ev ing in general. That’s 
what finishes our "Charcoal Sketches. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY. 


verpool, where, deep in the mysteries 
cotton find corn, a constant attender at church, 
a subscriber to local charities, and a giver of 
dinners, he was much ; hos- 
italities of the house were fully dispensed 
y his niece. But at length it became whispered 
that his speculations were not successful ; and it 
e did upon roperty belongin 
to his A certain 
necessary for the sake of his credit, and the Liv- 
erpool underwriters readily assented. He insur- 
her life with at least ten different merchants 
or underwriters “ £2000 each je — same 
game was again played over. was 
taken ill, the doctor = sent for, and found her 
in convulsions. A specific was administered, but 
in the course of the night he was again summon- 
ed, but arrived too late. Next morning it was 
known all over Liverpool that she had died sud- 
denly. The body lay in state, and the merchant 
retained his position, and bore himself with de- 
cent dignity under his affliction. He made no 
immediate application for the money and scarce- 
ly alluded to it; but he had selected his victims 
with skill. They were safe and honorable men, 
and he duly received his £20,000. From this pe- 
riod he appeared to decline in health, and was 
recommended a change of climate. He went 
abroad, and with him his clever er, who 
the wonderful power of simulating 
eath, and deceiving the medical men.— Anecdotes 


of Insurance. 


THE LEOPARD’S ATTACK. 


The power of a leopard is wonderful in pro- 
ere his weight. I have seen a full 

ull with his neck broken by the leopard who at- 
tacked it. It is the popular belief that the effect 
is produced by a blow of the paw. This is not 
the case ; it is not simply the blow, but it is the 
combination of the weight, the power, and the 
momentum of pode agg which renders the effect 
of a leopard’s at so surprising. Few leop- 
ards rush boldly to the attack like a dog; they 
stalk their game and advance crouchingly, mak- 
ing use of every object that wil] cover them, un- 
til they are within a few bounds of their prey: 
Then the of muscle is displayed 
in the concentrated energy of the spring ; he 
flies through the air and settles on roat, 
usually throwing his own body over the animal, 
while his teeth and claws are fixed on the neck ; 
this is the manner in which the spine of the ani- 
mal is broken, by a sudden spring, and not by a 
blow. The blow from the paw is, nevertheless, 
immensely powerful, and at one stroke will rip 
open a bullock like a knife; but the after effects 
ot the wound are still more to be dreaded than 
the force of the blow. There is a peculiar poi- 
son in the claw, which is ly dangerous. 
This is caused by the putrid fiesh which ‘they 
are constantly tearing, and which is apt to cause 
gangrene by inoculation.—Light Years’ Wan- 
derings in Ceylon. 


to people a course 
which they have not judgment to pursue. 


"SIM LANGFORD’S CHOICE. 


THE MAGNOLIA, 


Lovely flower, whose beauteous bloom 
Fills the air with sweet perfume, 
Dreams of beauty thou hast shed, 
From thy grassy, verdant bed. 

Erst of leaves bereft and sere, 

Rising from cold winter's bier, 

From the snows and frozen rain— 
Mantling all the dreary plain. 


Spring time gave to thee new life, 
With bright hues and fragrance rife ; 
Leaves and heaven-tinted flowers 
Sweetly gild the fleeting hours. 
Thou wilt fade—the fadeless never: 
Flowers immortal bloom forever ; 
These are found where angely dwell, 
And all the flowers of earth excel. 


Tf our earth is lovely here, 

How must brighter worlds appear? 
In immortal verdure drest— 

By no mortal footstep pressed. 
There, all-healing leaflets grow, 
And pure crystal waters flow; 


Stills the heart or clogs the breath ; 
Change may not come in that bright land 
By the life-giving zephyr fanned ; 

There, cherished hopes are realized, 

With the dear ones so fondly prized; 
Yet, brightest dreams of life can ne'er 
Picture that world so wondrous fair. 


SIM LANGFORD’S CHOICE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


“ How on airth Sim Langford came to like 
me is more than I ever could tell,” said Mrs. 
Langford, pausing a moment from her work, 
and giving, as it were, a searching glance into 
the past. 

It was an unsatisfactory one ; the great secret 
remained unpenctrated; and her eyes turned 
again to the meadow, back of the house, where 
her husband was busy with the mowers. He 
had just passed the window, and my involuntary 
expression of admiration—for Simon Langford 
was as fine a specimen of manhood in its vigor- 
ous prime as any one would like to see, and be 
the better afterward for seeing—had aronsed the 
old inquiry in her mind to be as yet unanswered. 
In truth, she was not the only one who wondered 
when Simon Langford took for a wife one of the 
smallest and plainest girls in Weston—and Wes- 
ton was famous for its pretty girls—who, besides 
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the happy consciousness of being cherished by 
him, as only a noble heart knows how to cherish 
an affectionate and faithful wife, had the pleas- 
ing gratification of being mistress of the finest 
farm in Norfolk county. 

“If I have not a talent for investigation, Mrs. 
Langford,” said I, “I confess a weakness for 
anything mysterious. Let me hear all about the 
courtship, and we may arrive at some conclu- 
sion. Two heads are better than one, they say.” 

“The courtship! Bless your heart,: child, 
there was no courtship at all. Or if there was, 
it wasn’t like all other ones. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you if you don’t let Sal know it ; for it was 
an orful disappointment to her when Sim mar- 
ried me.”’ 

Sal was a maiden sister of Mrs. Langford, a 
tall, bony woman, with a sour, sallow, discon- 
tented looking visage. 

“You see,” she continued, “ when Sal was a 
young gal, she was a rale beauty. Tall and 
straight, with as bright an eye and red a cheek 
as you’d see anywhere. There were five sisters 
of us, and all were pretty excepting me; and 
mother used to say how I was the very picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who lived and died without ever 
having a feller arter her. Well, Sim came down 
to his uncle’s, when their boy, Nathan Standish, 
went to Bosting, and the first night he came to 
singing-school he began to make up to Sal. She 
was e’en a-most tickled to deth at the notice he 
took on her, and when her old feller, Silas Green, 
came to go home with her, she tossed her head 
with sich a look, and ‘I’m engaged, sir,’ sez she, 
and taking hold on Sim’s arm, off she walked. 
Poor Silas looked as if all the blood in his body 
dashed right up in his face ; and there he stood 
staring arter them, while the gals and the fellers 
snickered right out. Arter that, nothing was. 
talked of but Sim and Sal; and the gals, as 
they always are, were mighty jealous; for Sim 
took the shine out of every feller completely, 
and even my sisters, that were allers good-na- 
tured, turned agin her, and there was nothing 
but snapping and scolding in the house from 
morning till night. I can’t tell how it was, but 
there was such a way about that Sim you could 
not help loving him, and wishing that he cared 
for you. He was sich a han’sum feller; and 
then his voice went through your heart like mu- 
sic. Lawr! I used to be all over in a tremble 
whenever he spoke to me. I was no more than 
sixteen when he first came, and if my heart did 
not go right out to meet him, and if he hasn’t 
got it yet, my name aint Mirandy. Whenever | 
Sim was at the house, our gals, to plague Sal, 
would never go out of the room, but would sit 
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There, celestial flowerets fair 
With their fragrance fill the air. 
There, no chilling grasp of death 
2 
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there all dressed out, and hardly let Sim have « 
chance to talk to her. 
im, and says Sim, to please her : 

Cole,’ says he, don’t wonder’ that 
your gals are so han’sum when I look at you.’ 

Wall,” says ma’am, tickled of course at his 
fine ‘speech, ‘that’s mighty kind of yon, Mr. 
Langford. The gals are purty good to look at, 
excepting Mirandy. She’s the perfect picture of 
Aunt Jerushy, who never had « feller in the 
world.’ 

“ How unkind in your mother, Mrs. Langford,” 
I exclaimed. { Were you not greatly mortified ? 
And before him, too.” 

“Well,” answered the good woman, with that 
charming simplicity that I am certain won for 
ler the love of Simon Langford’ “ma’am was 
used to saying it; it came kind of natural to 
her. The gals burst out #laffing, and Sal the 
Wudest. Sim colored up. 1 could see that he 
felt for me, but he didn’t know what to say. So 
sez I: 

away, gals; well for ye to have 
me.’ 

“And why so? sez Sal, her quick temper 
firing up 


“<For thé same reason, Sal,’ says I, ‘that 
makes dad, when he wants to show off his best 
cows, put that ugly, crooked-backed Millie 


among them—to make them look better for the 
contrast.’ 

“* And you are not ugly or crooked-backed, 
Mirandy,’ sez Sim, springing up and catching 


my hand in both of hisn. ‘And if I was a wo- 
man, I’d ten thousand times sooner be ugly and 
ctooked-backed with a disposition as good as 
yourn, than a beauty with a bad temper.’ 

“Lawr! he didn’t mean Sal, but she took it 
to herself, for she was rale passionate; and 
bursting right out crying, she flounced ont of 
the room. If crooked-backed Millie had broke in 
through the winder, pitched Sim over her head 
-and cleared out agin the way she came, he 
couldn’t have looked more surprised. 

'“* She thought you meant herself,’ sez Becky, 
giggling ; and it was rale mean of her to say 
80, because it let Sim know what a pesky cross 
‘thing Sal was. 

“Bat lawr! Sim didn’t care, and the next day 
they were as loving as.ever. 

“Who should come down but Uncle Thaxter 
soon arter this, and when he was going home to 
‘Bosting, he nid he’d carry Sal with him to see 
the sights. ‘If Sal wasn’t tickled! and off she 
“went, promising to be allers thinking of Sint, 
and all that kind of nonsense—cos it is rale non- 


-eense when folks.don’t mean it, and Sal, for one, 
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didn’t. Somehow, Sim never liked the other 
gals; he seed they were all jealous of Sal, and 
whenever he came to the house to hear about 
her, he allers asked for me. Now when a gal 
cares for a feller, and he likes. some one else, 
she can’t close her heart agin him on that ac- 
count. She keéps on loving him, without any 
hope to be sure, but still loving him, and I aint 
the only one that can tell you that. "Twas just 
the way with me. I knew as well as I knew my 
AB C’s that Sim didn’t care the pod of a pea 
for me, but still I couldn’t help a-loving him. 
One night, sez he, ‘I’m a-going to Bosting to- 
morrow, Mirandy.’ 

“« What on airth is carrying you there” says 
I. ‘To see, Sal?’ And if the words didn’t stick 
in my throat, ang all I could do couldn’t keep 
the tears from rushing into my eyes. We were 
standing at the gate, for he came from the sing- 
ing school with me. The moonlight was shining 
full on my face, and when I looked up Sim was 
staring pretty sharp at me. 

“* Here are the gals,’ says he. 

“And sure enough, Becky and the rest of the 
gals were coming down the road. 

“* Yes,’ sez I, ‘and their fellers with them.’ 

“Never mind, sez he, ‘you are 
worth the hull on ’em.’ And afore I could say 
a word, he caught me in his arms, gin me a 
hearty kiss and cleared off across the fields. 

“*He meant that for Sal,’ sez I to myself, 
but somehow, that night, my heart wasn’t a sad 
one. 

“ Abont four days arter that, dad was going 
to Bosting with some prime butter that ma’am 
made, and he allers was fondest of me, so he 
took me along with him in the wagon. We 
started early in the morning, and got to Bosting 
in the arternoon. We were driving along one 
of the streets when, all on a sudden, dad catches 
myarm and busts out a-laffing. 

“*Look, Mirandy,’ sez he; ‘if that gal aint 
for all the world like a peacock with its tai) 
spread out !’ 

“On the sidewalk in front of us were a fellow 
and a gal. He was like the rest of the city fel- 
lers, rigged out like them every day in go-to- 
meeting clothes, and swinging a little painted 
twig in his hand foracane. But the gal. O 
lawr! I’d thought I’d die looking at her. She 
had on a red and yaller striped muslin dress, 
that swept the walk as clean as a broom, a blue 
and yaller shawl, and a white bonnet stuck all 
over with flowers. Lawr! it was not the way 
she was dressed so much as the way she walked 
that made me laff. "“Twasn’t walking ; ‘twas a 
kind of wriggling slong, as if all the conceit in 
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creation was packed up in her individual body, 
and it was a trying to get out. Dad made An- 
drew Jackson—our horse—walk slow, so as to 
keep up with them, and suddenly dad sez, ‘If 
there aint Sim Langford !’ 

mt saw Sim coming agin us a few minutes 
afore dad spoke; but my heart got into such a 
beating spell at the sight of him, I couldn’t say 
4 word. 

“<He'll be sarting to know the wagon,’ see 
dad. 


“The wagon was a green kivered one, with 
red wheels, so ’twas easy for him to know it; bat 
he never looked at the wagon, but walked past 
the feller and the gat, stepping out as he went 
by ’em as straight and as stiff as a militia man 
on a training day. 

«Something aint right with that feller,’ sez 
dad. ‘He’s got a heavy heart, and is trying to 
hide it. Look here, Mirandy, if ever you see 
feller walking along as if his backbone was con- 
verted inter a poker, and a look in his face as if 
he thought that this ere round world was a foot- 
ball made on purpose for him to kick at, you 
may be sure to know, gal, that ’tis all for show, 
gal. And if thet -aint rhyme!’ sez dad, chuck- 
fing and rabbing his hands. ‘ But lawr!’ sez he, 
stopping and getting downright mad, ‘if that 
ere peacock and her feller aren’t a making fan 
of Sim!’ 

“There was the feller pinting his cane arter 
Sim, and laffing ; and the gal turned round laffing 
too—and if she wasn’t Sal! 

«Tis Salt’ sex dad. ‘No it aint,’ then sez 
he. ‘My gal wouldn’t make a walking show of 
herself,—and going with that feller! Look at 
him! Lawr, he’s a slander on human natar’ !’ 

“*Never mind ’em, dad,’ sez I; for it was 
Sal. And as we wore passing, I kind of moved 
between him and them. Now dad was allers as 
kewrious as any old woman, and when we were 
a-going past, he peaked over my shoulder; and 
the yell he let out when he seed Sal! If it didn’t 
make Andrew Jackson stop right ap, and the 
folks in the street ran around the wagon, as if 
there was some orful work a-going on in it. 
Afore I could stop him, dad jumped clean out of 
the wagon on to the sidewalk, and grabbed Sal 
by the arm. 

“Who is that feller?’ sez he, pinting at the 
feller, who kind 0” slunk back agin the railing of 
the Common. 

«“«O, Mr. Cole, don’t you know me see he. 
Nathan Standish 

Joshua Standish’s son?’ sez dad. 
*Lawr! you're the feller that came to Bosting 
and went a-doing wimmit’s work, selling yards 
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of ribbon and spools of thread bebind » koun- 
ter, because you were too lazy to work like a 
man. And you, you tarnal, conceited, stack up 
critter, you had the imperence to laff at your 
cousin, whose old clothes are too good for you. 
Git eout !’ sez he, ‘do they starve you here, you 
yaller-looking skeleton* And now for you,’ ses 
he, a turning to Sal, who looked as if she was 
ready to drop intew the ground, she was se 
ashamed of Nathan Standish and the folks, and 
so afeard of dad. ‘Was it for this,’ sez he, a 
taking hold on her gown and holding it out, so 
as tow git a better view of it; ‘was it for this I 
give you money to spend in Bosting? Lawr! 
if the colors aint like fire and brimstone; and 
there’s a meaning in that, considering your 
bringing up you ought tew understand. Gis 
inter the wagon, and sit behind Mirandy.’ 

“Sal began to cry, but she got in, and dad 
arter her ; and while the men laffed and the litile 
boys hollered, he turned Andrew Jackson’s head 
toward home. And home, sure enough, we 
went, without even geing to Uncle Thaxter’s 
arter Sal’s clothes. We hadn’t been home more 
than a week when Sim comes back, and though 
they went to the singing-scheol, and used te 
meet rale often at quilting frolics, and apple 
bees, they didn’t take the smallest kind of notice 
of each other; though I guess Sal would like to 
make up if she could. But taint fora gal te 
make the first advances eny more than it is for 4 
soldier to be the first to retreat. 

“ Things went on this way for all that winter, 
and somehow Sal, with ell her good looks, could 
not raise another feller, They all kept shy of 
her. Mother used to keep me at home to help 
her, and it made‘dad allers mad when he seed 
them going off to have @ good time, and me a 
staying behind. 

“Come gals,’ he’d say, ‘taint fair in ye te 
have Mirandy staying at home allers.’ 

“*Mr. Cole,’ ma’am would say, ‘never you 
mind. Mirandy isn’t taken any notice on wher- 
ever she goes. Nobody knows whether she goes 
or no.’ 

“<Ttwas more than a month since I seed Sim, 
and one day I asked Becky if Sim Langford 
was a meking up to any gal yet.’ 

“*Did Sal tell you to ask that t’ see she, 

«ee No, she didn’t,’ ser I. 

“*Lawr! he’s gone off, no one knows where 
or mo one cares!’ sez she. ‘There’s ma’am a 
calling you.’ 

“I was glad to get out of the reach of Becky’s 
sharp eyes, for I felt just like crying, and I did 
cry that night, when no one saw me, to think 
that Sim went off without caring to say good-by 


to me. A few nights arter that, the hull on us 
went to Marthy Standish’s wedding. Sal was 
going to stand up with her. 

“Nathan aint a coming,’ sez Marthy. ‘He 
can’t git away from Bosting, so Enoch (that was 
Martha’s feller) has got some one else to stand 
up with him.’ 

“*Lawr! who is he?” sez Sal. 

“QO, some one who likes you jest as well as 
you like him,’ sez Marthy, laffing. And ther her 
mother kem up to say that the minister was 
come and the folks were all a-waiting. 

“So we went down stairs, and who should be 
below to stand up with Sal but Sim Langford. 
And if he wasn’t dressed to kill ; and if he didn’t 
look rale splendid. 

‘* Somehow, Marthy was married afore I knew 
it—I was so taken up a watching Sim. And I 
never had sich bad feelings m my heart, and 
never want ter agin, as when I saw Sal all the 
rest of that night a-hanging on Sim’s arm, jest 
as if he belonged to her ; for they made up right 
off. Lawr! if I didn’t feel then how it went 
agin a gal to have an ugly face! And it is an 
orfal hard thing when a gal is homely to have 
her be sarting of it. I never could git over feel- 
img that. I never talked to a feller but I allers 
felt that he was a thinking how ugly I was. 

*** Sal has cotched Sim agin,’ sez ma’am, com- 
ing over where dad and I were sitting. 

“*T don’t believe that,’ sez dad. ‘That fel- 
ler’s brains are not made of soft soap, Mrs. 
Cole. He knows that a gal who was ashamed 
to own him when he wasn’t rigged out in his go- 
to-meetings, don’t desarve to be his wife. And 
she wont be—mark my words for that.’ 

«* Lawr!’ sez ma’am, ‘they ought to send ye 
to Congress.’ And off she went in a huff; but 
afore tew minutes she kem a running back, her 
hull face as red as a beet. ‘Squire Libbey’s sold 
his farm, and got fifteen thousand dollars for it! 
And who d’ye think bought it ” 

“*T haint an idear,’ sez dad. 

“ * Guess,” sea she. 

“*T haint an idear,’ again sez dad. 

“*Sim Langford,’ sez she ; ‘and he’s got ten 
thousand more in the bank !’ 

“*Fadge!’ sez dad; ‘where could he get so 
much money 

“«He’s had it for months,’ sez she; ‘and he 
never let on about it to any one. When he went 
tew Bosting last fall, his cousin, a rale rich man, 
died, and left Sim twenty-five thousand dollars. 
But what puzzles me is, why the feller didn’t at 
oace make a show with it.’ 

“* Coz the feller aint the fool you take him to 
be,’ sez he. ‘There’s sich » thing as loving a 
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man for his money, Mrs. Cole. And I reckon 
as how Sim is cute and knows what’s what,’ sez 
dad. 
“* Wall, I’m rale glad,’ sez ma’am, ‘that Sal 
made up with him afore he told about the farm.” 

“Sim went home with Sal that night, and I 
was the only one of our gals that hadn’t a feller 
going home with her. Next day Sim comes to 
our house dressed out in a complete new suit, 
and told ma’am that he was going to give a 
house-warming, and he would be very much 
obleeged to her if she would see to all the fix- 
ings. Ma’am said to be sure she would, and 
then Sim asked the gals to go with him to a cir- 
cus that was exhibiting in the village; and as 
they wor going out, he turns round and sez to me : 

*** Aint you a-coming, Miss Cole” He allers 
called me Mirandy afore. 

**T can’t spare her,’ sez ma’am. 

“ And without another word, he goes off with 
the gals. 

“* Mirandy Cole,’ sez I tew myself, when I 
went up-stairs and stared straight intew the look- 
ing-glass, ‘are you a natural fool to think that 
Sim Langford ever cared for the owner of that 
ugly face, with a mouth big enough to swallow 
him? O dear! O dear!’ And I burst out a- 


“ Every day, three or four times, Sim came to 
our house, and at last everything was ready for 
the house-warming. Ma’am said there wasn’t a 
more comfortable house in the hull State. 

“*Lawr, Sal!’ sez ma’am, when Sal came 
down all dressed out to go, ‘that ere conceit of 
yourn came a near taking Sim from you,” | 

“* She aint got him yet,’ sez dad. 

“Ma’am gin him a look, and jest then the rest 
of the gals came in in their new dresses. 

“* Wall,’ sez ma’am, ‘I reckon we'd a better. 
be on the start.’ 

“* Hurry up, Mirandy,’ sez dad. 

“*Me, sir?’ seal; ‘I aint a-going.’ 

“* You aint? sez he ; ‘ maybe you aint !’ and 
swaring right out. ‘Then I be skinned,’ sez he, 
‘if one of those ere wimmin stirs a foot out of 
this house unless you go tew! Go and put on 
your new fixings,’ 

“*T haint any, dad,’ sez I. 

“ * Mrs. Cole,’ sez dad, turning round to moth- 
er, ‘if I warn’t a church-member, I'd swar!’ sez 
he; ‘I’d swar all night—I would! I’m so riled . 
ap! Never mind, Mirandy, gal; come in your 


go-to-meetings. 

“TI didn’t want to go, Dut I darsn’t refuse dad, | 
coz when his temper was riz, ’twas no use going 
contrary to him ; so I went up-stairs, and in less . 
than no time came down ready to go. 
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* When we got tew the house, Sim was at the 
door tew meet us ;_and I thought how he had a 
smile and a welcome word for all but me; and 
he even took my hand to shake jest for all the 
world as if it was a stick without any feeling in 
it. Every bit of the house, from top to cellar, 
had all new furniture, and we went over it; and 
though the gals had geen it all afore, they exam- 
ined it as much as ever. Soon the company be- 
gan to come, and soon the house was full. And 
then if Sal didn’t put on the airs—set on to do 
it of course by ma’am. And lawr! if the hull 
of the gals warn’t furious agin her; and the way 
the Green gals, the Tappan gals, and a score of 
others, turned up their noses at her when she 
wasn’t looking! I saw it all. Then there were 
plays and dances; but I sat by myself in a cor- 
ner, no one caring to notice me; and come to 
think of it now, it was purty mach my own 
fault that I was treated so. There were gals 
there as homely as I was any day who had fel- 
lers around ’em all night; but lawr! I’d a cut 
off my head afore I’d try as hard as they did to 
get ’em. 

“When it got about nine o’clock they all went 
intew the dining-room tew supper—for Sim did 
the thing rale fashionable—and I of course was 
left without any one to take me in. There I sat 
all alone, a-hearing them a-carrying on in the 
next room, until I could stand it no longer. I 
went up-stairs, put on my things and left that 
house, detarmining never agin to enter it—even 
if Sal was its mistress. When I got out, I 
thought I was smothering, I felt so. I walked 
as fast as I could until I got out on the road, 
and then I stopped and turned round. From 
where I stood I could hear ’em laffing; and I 
thought ’twas Sim I saw standing by the win- 
der, and Sal side of him. That was too much! 
I threw myself down beside the fence and cried, 
I don’t know how long. I thought my heart 
was breaking. Lawr! you may think me silly ; 
but I was only a young gal, without any eddica- 
tion, or any one to show me how foolish it was 
to be repining, or wishing for what I never could 
hope to get; and there I remained crying till the 
rale passion of my grief had kind of passed 
away. It was like a stream whose course you’d 
want tew stop. The waters keep a gathering 
till at last they burst over their barrier and sweep 
‘everything afore ’em. So it was with the grief 
that had been a-swelling in my heart all night. 

“When I got quiet, I rose up and jeaned agin 
the fence. It was a lovely night, and somehow, 
as I stood there, with the beautiful moonlight 
a-falling over me, I thought of the night afore 
Sim went tew Bosting, when we were a-standing 
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together in the moonlight, and he left a blessing 
upon my cheek, And it was a blessing to me; 
for I felt better and kinder toward every one 
whenever I thought of it. All on a sudden 
kim atween me and the moonlight. 
I looked up, and screamed out, for there was a 
tall man standing side of me. But afore the 
scream was out of my lips, I knowed Sim; and 
that minnit he ketched my hands, and sez he : 

“«Te’s me, Mirandy.’ 

“T snatched my hands away from him afore 
he knowed I was a-going to, and moved back— 
jest for all the world as if he wos a sarpint; 
while all the time I’d ha’ gin everything else I 
knowed or keered for if I could only ha’ thrown 
myself intew his arms and cried on his breast. 

“*Mirandy,’ sez he, agin, moving a leetle 
closer to me ; ‘ Mirandy,’ sez he. 

“ And it wasn’t the way he ever said it afore, 
or the light, laffing tone he used to have a talk- 
ing to Sal. I kind of felt him a saying it, more 
than I heerd him, and somehow I began crying 


agin. 

“« Where be you a-going ?’ sez he. 

“Lawr! if wimmin aren’t queer critters! I 
stopped crying ; and though I couldn’t keep the 
trembling out of my voice, I said mighty cold 
and proud like: 

“*T’m going home, Mr. Langford.’ 

“* But what made ye be a-crying, Mirandy *” 
sez he. 

«Because I wanted tew,’ sez I. ‘And good 
night; I’m thinking your company will be a 

ing arter you.’ 

“« And I hope they'll be as long looking arter 
me as I was looking arter you, Mirandy,’ sez 
he. 

«¢ And why did you look arter me ®” sez I, ar- 
ter a little while. 

“* Because I wanted tew,’ sez he, smiling, as 
he repeated my words ; ‘ and I looked arter you 
for the same reason that yon cried, Mirandy,—I 
looked arter you because I couldn’t help it; and 
now come back with me.’ 

“ ‘No, Sim,’ sez I, bursting right out crying 
agin ; ‘I aint a-going back there.’ 

“*« And why not? sez he. 

“* Coz I aint wanted there,’ sez I. 

“« And who don’t want you there *” sez he. 

“You, Sim Langford!’ sez I, all the pride I 
had been freezing my heart with melting away 
afore my love for him and the orful thought I 
was a-going to love him forever. 

“*O, what a thundering lie!’ sez Sim, a-ketch- 
ing me in his arms. ‘You aint wanted there? 
You aint wanted in the house I bought on pur- 
pose for you, and so you could live near your 
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father, who is the only other one of your family 
¥’d keer to own!’ sez he. 

“* ©, Sim! sez I, ‘ you aint im earnest, be you 
though 

“« Aint IY seahe. ‘And there if you aren’t 
a-crying agin.’ 

“*Coz I’m so gled,’ sez I, ‘and so sorry to 
think I aint good enough for you.’ 

“* You're a thundering sight too good for me,’ 
sez he; ‘and it was a-knowing it made me love 
you. And now maybe you'll come back ?” sez 
he. 

“You may calenlate I didn’t refuse to then. 
We went back to the house, and when we got to 
the door, says Sim : 

“Mirandy, do you remember the night afore I 
went to Bosting? Wall, I took something from 
you that night, and as there is a law agin 
stealing, I have been rale uneasy, and wishing 
ever since for a chance to return it. Thongh 
aint it strange, Mirandy, I never once regretted 

ing it?” 

“*A taking what” sez dad, opening the door, 
and laffing. ‘Mirandy Cole!’ sez he, ‘aint you 
ashamed of sich actions? And Mr. Langford, 
yore a wondering where you are,’ 


‘Sim went intew the parlor, and dad gin me 
a kiss and 9 hug, saying he knowed all about it, 
and I had better go up-stairs and get the sign of 
crying off my face afore I came into the room. 
I wasn’t long up-stairs afore Almiry Tappan 
came to fix her hair. 

“* You here, Mirandy,’ sea she? ‘I didn’t 
see you afore to-night. Come and fix my hair; 
you're first-rate at it.’ 

“*Aint you a-coming down” sez she. ‘O, 
now do, Mirandy. ”Tis orful hard to go intew a 
room alone, and have ’em all a staring at you.’ 

“So I went down with her; and who should 
be standing at the door but Sim and Sal? I 
didn’t dare tew look at him while I was passing, 
but he stretched out his hand and stopped me; 
and he sez to Sal: 

“* Mirandy’s a purty good girl, aint she ” 

“ Sal could afford to be generous where I was 
consarned, so sez she : 

Ves,’ 

“* She'll make some one happy one of these 
days, I guess,’ sez he. 


“*You don’t? Now aint that tew bad!’ sea 
Sim. 


“That night, when we were a-going home, if 


dad didn’t act as if he left his senses behind him ; 
and none of ’em knew the reason but me. I sat 
on the front seat of the wagon with him, and 
every minnit he’é be giving me a hug and a kiss ; 
and he’d whistle Yankee Doodle, and gin me a 
poke in the side, and say, ‘Miramdy Cole, aint 
you ashamed of yourself” And then he’d laff. 
And ma’am, sez she : 

Lawr! what’s got intéw the man? 

“ And dad sea, ‘Find out, Mrs. Cole. Maybe 
you'll know in the morning.’ 

“ Next morning at breakfast, sez dad to ma’am, 
‘Some one asked me last night for one of my 


“* You don’t say !’ sea ma’am, looking so tick- 
led. “ Wasn’t it Sim Langford ?” 

“* Nobody else,” sez dad. 

“*Lawr, Sal!’ said Becky, who was almost 
bursting with rage and envy, ‘ you needn’t put 
on sich airs all at once. I wish he only knowed 
what a wild cat you are.’ 

“ Sal turned up her nose, and sea she, ‘Don’t 
you wish you had him” 

“Zook here, Sal,’ sez Martha Ann, ‘when 
you’re married, you’ve got to buy me a breast- 
pin for that one of mine you lost.’ 

“«*¥es, and my sash she stole out of my trunk 
and carried to Bosting along with her,’ sea Miss 
Layviny. 

“* And what do you want, Mirandy ?” sez Sal, 
turning round tew me. 

“** Aint you a-counting the chickens afore they 
are hatched, Sal?’ sea I. 

“*Good! sea dad, giving me a slap on the 
shoulder. Lawr! it was kind of bad in me, but 
I couldn’t a-help saying it. — 

“*Lawr! if she too aint mad coz she couldn’t 
get him!’ sez Sal. ‘The beauty !’ 

“*Look here, Sal,’ sea dad, ‘don’t you call 
Mirandy names.’ 

“* Beauty aint a name,’ sea Sal. 

“* Wall then,’ sez he, ‘with all your beauty 
and your fine airs you couldn’t ketch Sim Lang- 
ford. What do you say to that? sez he. 

“«© lawr Y sea ma’am and the gals, while Sal 
turned as white as a sheet. 

“*Mr. Cole,’ sea ma’am, facing dad, ‘didn’t 
you say Sim Langford asked you for Sal ” 

“*] didn’t say Sal,’ sez dad. 

“*Lawr PY sea she agin, while the gals stared 
at each other; ‘and who was it then e 

“Find out, Mrs. Cole!’ sea dad, getting up 
and walking out of the room, and then thrusting 
his head im at the door, and laffing and pinting at 
me. ‘Ask Mirandy,’ sez he; ‘maybe she can 
tell ye.——He’s a-coming, he’s a coming, Mi- 
randy, gal! Here is he,’ sez he. 


| 
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“<0, lawr? no, Mr. Langford; we never ex: 


“T saw Sim coming to the house, and ran out 
to. meet him, leaving dad to git out of the trou- 
ble as well as he could. But here is Sim him- 
self.” 

“ Please, Mr. Langford,” said I, as he ecordi- 
ally welcomed me, “ excuse an impertinent ques- 
tion: Why did you marry Mirandy ¢” 

“ Because I loved her, to be sure,” was the 
laughing reply. 

“ But she has never found out why you loved 
her.” 

“ Haint she though ?” said he, still laughing 
and rubbing his hands; then folding his arms 
and regarding the little woman with an expres- 
sion of tenderness pleasing to see, he heartily 
exclaimed: “ Lawr! she was sich a good crit- 
ter, I couldn’t help it.” 

An imaginary object at that particular moment 
riveted my attention on the meadow, and through 
the’ stillness I heard a familiar sound. It was 
not the rustle of the oak leaves,as the branch 
swayed before the window, or the chirp of the 
robin flitting through the labyrinth; but what 
it was, in the language of Samuel Lover, “I 
leave you to guess.” 
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cut the shop, and removed to the coun © potion 
pon Porgy His wife was a bit of a 


the unti 

spoiled his finest bon mots, and pa PH 

his grandest entertainments ; it was flame to tow. 

and wheedled; the obnoxious in- 

was constantly brandished before his 


ore. ogee. They were walking one day on the bank 
a river bounding his grounds: “ You ob- 
serve,” said he, “the delta formed by the fork of 
the river ; its beauty decided me to close the 


mach of an open pair of scissors.” 

One push, and she was in the water. 


sor" shricked she, and down she went. 
rs,” as she rose again. The third time 
she came to the surface, too far gone to speak— 
over ‘er, she threw up 

arms, crossed 
ms, pty forefingers, disap- 


“T live i says the 
die, sys the Epicurean doe 

tru’ 6a: 
Platonist ; and all three live but in 


4 MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY 8. H. ACHESON. 


I'll not leave thee yet, love, too fondly I prize 

The bright, sparkling glance of thy love beaming eyes ; 
Too fondly, too dearly, I love thee, to part 

From the bright one whose image is fixed in my heart. 


T’ll not leave thee yet, love, too great is the bliss 
To press thy warm hand and to feel. thy warm kiss; 
To sit in the sunshine thy presence has given, 

And feel in my soul ’tis a foretaste of heaven. 


T'll not leave thee yet, while my arms can enfold 

The only loved being they e’er wished to hold; 

While thy faith and thy truth are still plighted to me, 
O whither, dear maid, should I wander from thee? 


T’ll not leave thee yet, while the fair moon shines bright 
In the high arch of heaven, as she marshals the night ; 
While the stars sparkle out mid the firmament blue, 

8o long are my thoughts and affections with you. 


I'll not leave thee yet; while the oeean’s waves roll, 
So long is your image impressed on my soul; 

So long as the tide bears the bark to the shore, 

‘So long will I love thee, “‘ Acushla Makore.” 


Yes, dear as the shrine to the pilgrim band, 

Or water to him who lies parched on the sand, 
Are the light of thy eyes and soft accents to me— 
0, why should I wander, my loved one, from thee? 


» 
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BY 8. E. WOOD. 


“Saran, who’s that?” said I, as a young 
lady who was passing, looked up to the window 
and bowed. There was something very attract- 
ive about her; not that she was regularly beau- 
tiful, but there was an airiness and grace in her 
little figure, a freshness and archness to her fair 
bright face, as it was upturned to the window, 
with its large, dark, laughing eyes, waving hair, 
and ripe, full lips, that was very charming. 
“Who is it, Sarah?’ I repeated, “ she’s a per- 
fect little fairy.” 


Bird, that was, she’s the most charming little 
creature! and by the way, Sue, did I ever tell 
you about the way she came to be married to 
Mr. Robertson? It was the oddest thing! so 
romantic !”” 
“Delightful! do tell me about it. There’s 
nothing like these romances in real life, and peo- 
ple generally go and get married in such stupid, 
hum-drum ways. So, Sarah, my dear, suppose 
you should make yourself agreeable, now, and 
tell me about it. I’m all attention.” 

So I poked the fire vigorously to make it look 


squirrel cage round of vanity. 


bright and cheerful, folded up my work, settled 


“It’s Mrs. Robertson,” said Sarah, “Nellie - 
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myself in a most delightfully lazy attitude on the 
lounge, and in short gave Sarah to understand 
that I was preparing for what she knows I like 
better than anything else, one of her long stories. 

“ Really want to hear it ?”’ said the provoking 
creature, as though she didn’t know that I was 
waiting for her to begin. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you about it.” 

So she went through divers by 
way of “fixing herself” comfortably, and fid- 
geted round, putting up her work, setting back 
the work-table and putting the poker in its place, 
which I had left on the floor, and was so long 
getting ready to begin, that my patience was 
quite exhausted. At last, however, seating her- 
self in the large rocking-chair, she began : 

“This was the way of it, Sue. Nellie Bird 
and I went together in New York to Mrs. Low- 
ell’s boarding-school, and we roomed together 
and Nellie always told me all her secrets, so I 
knew all about the affair.” 

“ What affair ?” said I. 

“ Why, her marriage, of course! I wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt me, Sue, it puts me all out. 
Nellie was forever getting into some scrape, but 
she was such a merry, artless, bewitching little 
ereature, that I took a wonderful fancy to her. 
One day—you’ve seen those matrimonial adver- 
tisements in the New York Herald, Sue?” 


“Yes,” I replied, thinking the question very 
imapropos. 


“ One day we were sitting in our room, Nellie 
and I, Nellie reading the Herald, when all at 
once she broke out with : 

“*Sarah, lend me a pen and sheet of Bath 
post, will you? I’m going to answer this “ Mat- 
rimonial,” in the paper.’ 

“* What do you mean, Nellie,’ I exclaimed, 
‘ you’re not in earnest ?” 

“* To be sure I am, ’twill be such sport. Let 
me read it to you.’ 

“Iam not sure I remember it exactly, Sue, 
but I believe this was about the way it ran: ‘A 
young man of twenty-five, of good family, mod- 
erate fortane and fine education, wishes to enter 
into a correspondence with a young lady not 
more than twenty years old, with a view to mat- 
rimony. She must be attractive in appearance, 
amiable, intelligent and refined. Address A. R. 
Currrorp, Philadelphia, Pa.’ 

“*There, Sarah,’ said Nellie, ‘I’m going to 
answer that, just for the fan of the thing, and see 
what he’ll write back. I shall come near enough 
to his description of what Mrs. Clifford ought to 
be, shan’t I? I’m only eighteen, and I’m sure 
Ym attractive in appearance, now aint I, Sarah ?” 
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“ And the little creatare put on such a fierce 
expression, by way of looking attractive, that I 
laughed in spite of myself. Well, of course, Sue, 
I said what a proper young lady like myself 
would be expected to say on such an occasion. 
I didn’t think it would be right, as she wasn’t in 
earnest, but she only laughed at me, and took 
her own way, as she always did. So she wrote 
the letter, signed it Exten Vocet (the German 
for bird, you know), and directed it according 
to the advertisement.” 

“T wonder what she said in it ?” 

“ O, she described herself in it, and very wittily 
too. ”T wasn’t more than a week after that, that 
Nellie danced into the room, all out of breath, 
holding up a letter in a bold, gentleman’s hand. 
After capering round with it in her hand, teasing 
me with it, and finally singing what she was 
pleased to call a ‘triumphal chant,’ over it, she 
tossed itinto my lap for me to read. It was 
really a capital letter. He told her that he liked 
her answer exceedingly, and proposed that they 
should keep up the correspondence till they could 
appoint a place of meeting. And so they did, 
and Mr. Clifford seemed to enjoy it amazingly, 
and I’m sure Nellie did, ‘it’s so piquant and 
funny,’ she said. 

“' After it had gone on in this way about three 
months, he wrote that he should probably be in 
New York in about six weeks, and requested her 
to name a time and place for an interview. In 
the meantime he was sorry to say their corres- 
pondence must be suspended, as he should be 
absent from Philadelphia, and could not tell her 
where to direct her letters. Nellie demurred at 
first, but finally curiosity got the better of her 
scruples, and she wrote to him to meet her on 
the thirteenth of the next month (December), on 
Fifth Avenue, opposite—I forget the place now, 
Sue, it’s so long since I was in New York, but 
no matter—he was to be at the place she men- 
tioned just as the clock struck three. She would 
wear a blue silk dress, and throw up her veil 
(which should be blue), and bow just asthe clock 
struck. He was to wear a narrow blue ribbon 
in his button hole, and raise his hat, which should 
be a white one, just as she threw up her veil.” 

“ Very boarding-school-girlish, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes indeed! I teased Nellie unmercifally 
about it, but she didn’t care a fig. She meant to 
go the whole figure, she said. The first three 
weeks of the time she was all impatience for the 
day to come, but the last three were: vacation, 
and she spent them at her aunt’s and saw a great 
deal of company, so her mind was taken up with 
other things. I asked her one day if — 
meant to meet that Mr. Clifford ?”’ 
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be sure; why shouldn’t I? If I don’t 
like him, I shall just tell him so, and there will 
be an end of it.’ 

“* But if you do like him, what then? do you 


“mean to marry him ?” 


“TI really don’t believe she had seriously 
thought of that question before. She colored 
and didn’t answer for a moment, and then turned 
it off with a toss of her little head. 

“Pooh! she shouldn’t like him, dare say he 
was a fright, had red hair likely as not, and she 
wasn’t going to throw herself away on a man 
with red hair, no indeed ! 

“One day, the first part of vacation, she came 
to Cousin Mary’s where I was staying, to see me. 
She had been to a party the night before, and 
such a magnificent time as she had, ‘ and was in- 
troduced to such a splendid person; he was all 
the rage, they said, and the most fascinating 
man that ever was, Sarah, so handsome and tal- 
ented, and the most perfect gentleman,’ and he 
had asked permission to call on her next day, 
‘just think, Sarah! and his name was Mr. 
Robertson |’ 

“ And so she ran on, going into such raptures 
over him, that my curiosity was wrought to the 
highest pitch to see him.” 

“T think it was about time for Mr. Robertson 
to make his appearance,” I remarked. 

“ For the next three weeks,” continued Sarah, 
without noticing my interruption, “I heard of 
nothing but this Mr. Robertson all the time. 
Their acquaintance certainly did get on famously. 
He called on Nellie, I couldn’t tell you how 
many times, lent her books, and took her to ride. 
I began to think that the matter was getting to 
be very serious; more than a mere flirtation. 
One night we both were going to a party where 
he was to be, and I was in such astate of anxiety 
to see him, for I felt, though she herself had never 
breathed it to me, that Nellie’s feeling towards 
him was one far stronger than mere liking.” 

“Was he really so fascinating ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, I was very much pleased with him. 
And after observing him narrowly during the 
evening, I felt sure that he was truly passionate- 
ly in love with Nellie. And no wonder. She 
did look so charming that evening, all in white, 
her dark eyes all full of expression, the most del- 
icate flush on her cheeks, and an unwonted gen- 
tleness and thoughtfulness in her air, for which 
I could readily account, and which gave an ad- 
ditional charm to her face. A beautiful girl is 
never so beautiful as when truly in love, Susan.” 

I assented and Sarah went on with her story. 

“ All this time Nellie seemed to have forgotten 
about Mr. Clifford, till one day, I reminded her 
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that the next day was the thirteenth, and by way 
of drawing her out, observed that she must be 
very glad. She changed color. 

“O, what should she do ? she had entirely for- 
gotten it, she couldn’t bear the thought of meet- 
ing that hateful Mr. Clifford, and what would 
Mr. Robertson think if he knew of her folly ? 
‘Why, Sarah, the other day some one was 
speaking of a matrimonial advertisement she 
had seen, before him, and you have no idea how 
disgusted he looked at the mention of such a 


“ At first she almost determined not to keep 
the appointment, but afterwards came to the 
conclusion that she was bound in honor to do so, 
and that it was only just punishment for her im- 
prudence. If that Mr. Clifford was at all what 
he seemed in his letters, she should tell him how 


displeased with herself she was for her insincerity , 


in writing to him, tell him her wish that the af- 
fair should end at once, and they should exchange 
letters and forget that either of them had been so 
foolish. 

“I was amused with her plan, but said noth- 
ing, for I knew it would be of no use. 

“ «Tf I thought there was any chance of my 
meeting Mr. Robertson at the time I appointed 
to meet that Clifford,’ said Nellie, disconsolately, 
‘I should almost die, but I know I shan’t, for I 


heard him tell aunt to-day he had an engage- 


ment to-morrow at three, and I think it’s so lucky.’ 
“Late in the afternoon of the next day, Nellie 
came to see me in such a state of excitement. 
“¢O, Sarah,’ she exclaimed, ‘it was Mr. 
Robertson !’ 


“Who was Mr. Robertson ? said I, all in the 


dark as to what she meant. 

“« Why, that Mr. Clifford I went to meet, and 
that I’ve been writing to so long. Clifford is 
his middle name. I was so surprised; and O, 
Sarah—!’ and here she stopped, blushing as red 
as @ peony.” 

“T suspected it was going to turn out so,” I 
exclaimed, “‘ wasn’t it nice ? so romantic !” 

** Of course you knew how it would come out,”’ 
said Sarah, looking provoked. “ I never told you 
a story yet, but you always said so, but I haven’t 
finished yet. 

“ After awhile Miss Nellie made out to tell 
me, with many blushes and much stammering, 
that Mr. Robertson had offered himself and she 
had accepted him ; both of which highly interest- 
ing events I was of course prepared for, as soon as 
she told me of Mr. Clifford’s metamorphosis into 
Mr. Robertson. Her account of their meeting 
amused me very much. She was walking slowly 


up Fifth Avenue, having nearly reached the 
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place agreed upon, and the clock only wanting 
just a minute of three, when she saw Mr Robert- 
son coming as slowly down the street. Not 
another white hat could she see anywhere; and 
her consternation at seeing him was only equalled 
by her fear lest she should have to wait for that 
Mr. Clifford. 

“ Before she had quite made up her mind to 
turn back, and give up the interview, for fear 
Mr. Robertson should see and recognize her, they 
both met and the clock struck. Just imagine her 
surprise, her utter amazement, Sue, on seeing 
the blue ribbon in his button hole! She had 
just presence of mind enough to throw up her 
veil and then he saw who it was. © 

“*Sarah,’ said Nellie to me, ‘you never saw 
such a look of bewilderment in your life, as he 
gave me at first, and then all at once his face 
lighted up so. He didn’t say one word except 
‘Miss Bird!” as though he was too astonished 
to say anything more, and then he saw how pale 
I was—I was trembling all over, Sarah—and 
felt pale as death, and he gave me his arm, and 
we walked on a little way without either of us 
speaking and then—he said—you know the rest, 
Sarah,’ Nellie said, turning her face away from 


- meso that I shouldn’t see her blushes. ‘And 


O, Sarah, I’m so glad ;’ and so, by way of show- 
ing how glad, I suppose, she burst out crying.” 

“T’m sure that was natural enough,” said I, 
“but I don’t understand how Mr. Robertson 
came.to put that advertisement in the paper, it 
was very queer, certainly.” 

“ He put it in for the same reason that Nellie 
answered it, for the oddity of the thing, and to 
see what would come of it. He came to New 
York in hopes of getting some clue as to who his 
fair correspondent might be, but had been disap- 
pointed. As his interest in Nellie increased, so 
did his vexation with himself for doing anything 
80 foolish, and his desire of getting honorably out 
of the scrape, but, like Nellie, he saw no other 
way but to go and have the dreaded interview. 
They have had many a laugh over it since. 
Nellie says she is glad that he did one foolish 
thing in his life, she wouldn’t like him to be 
quite perfect. While he asks her occasionally, 
if she ever knew a Miss Vogel that carried on a 
correspondence once with a gentleman she didn’t 
know anything about, even whether his hair 
wasn't red.” 

Here Sarah stopped, leaned back in her chair, 
and looked as if she had an idea of representing 
the picture of “ finis ” in old-fashioned books. 

~ Well, but Sarah,” said I,“ how about the 
wedding * who ever heard of a story’s ending 
without an account of the wedding *” 


“O, in six. months, as soon as Nellie was out 
of school, I had the honor of standing up with 
her as bridesmaid, and she did make the prettiest 
little bride Lever saw. As for Mr. Robertson 
he looked, as of course bridegrooms are always 
expected to look, “like an embodied joy.” They 
live in Philadelphia, and seem to be very happy 
in each other, as I have no doubt they are. The 
last time I was there, Sue, Nellie showed me 
among her treasures, a narrow piece of blue rib- 


bon and a blue veil, which she said she wouldn’t. 


lose for anything.” 

And Sarah got up and went to bring in the 
lamps, leaving me to indulge in delicious 
reveries in the twilight. 

VIEW OF TEMPERANCE. 

“TIntem ce,” said Mrs. Partington, sol- 

nner , at same time bringi 

her hand, containing the snuff she had just 

brought from the box, down upon her knee, 

while Lion with a violent sneeze, walked awa 

to another part of the room; “ Intemperance 

& monster with a good many heads and creeps 


into the bosoms of families like any conda or 


an all r, and destroys its peace and h 
iness forever. But, thank Heaven ! a new Ene 
dawned upon the world, and soon the hy- 
drant headed monster will be overturned. Isn’t 
it strange that men will put enemies into their 
mouths to steal away their heads?” “ Don’t 
you taking snuff a vice?’ we asked, in- 
. “Tf it is,” she ied with the same 


y 
old argument, “it is so small a one that Prov-- 
idence wont take no notice of it, and besides, m 
oil factories would miss it so!” Ah, kind o| 


heart, the drunkard’s argument! and he who 
casts stones at his frail brother must first see if 
there be not something at home to correct before 
he presumes upon his own infallibility. Ike all 
the while was watching Lion, as he lay growling 
in his sleep, and wondering if he wes dreaming 
about him.— Evening Gazette. 


NONSENSE FOR NONSENSE. 

Suvaroff, the balf-mad, half-savage Russian 
general, used frequently to ask the young officers 
ing it a smartness on part i 
gave ® prom , and hating above all things 
don’t answer. He one day went 
up toa pet and, as the man presented arms, 
Suvaroff , “Tell me how many buttons there 
are on the uniforms p= thousand men?’ 
“T can’t sa ” rey lied soldier, very naturally ; 
upon which’ the marshal, according to his cus- 


stupidity. The soldier, 
varoff’ , took courage, and said, “Well, 
it’s not every question your excel- 
y could answer yourself; for instance, there 
are my two aunts—would you please to tell me 
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his impudence in the eyes general, 

. Records of the War. 
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BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Ir once chanced to be my miserable fortune to 
be in a lively, half-country, half-city town on one 
of those luckless anniversaries of rowdies’ free- 
dom to act as they please and everybody’s else 
bondage in discomfort. At precisely twelve at 
night, six meeting-house bells sent out a terrific 
peal by means of six ragged little boys who, for 
the sum of “nimepumpse,” dangled at the bell- 
ropes, frightened to death, till that moment when 
all other people. After one or two faint cries of 
“Fire!” by certain barbarous Benedict Arnolds, 
they might scare the ghosts, as I am surethey did 
who had forgotten the approaching date, the 
ringing gave over just to allow one time to drop 
off and be suddenly pulled up by another tug at 
the bell-rope, which I have no doubt was many 
times wished to be round the ringers’ throats, 
instead of the bells. 

At last grown accustomed to the bells, with 
my head securely wrapped in impenetrable folds, 
I had entered Elysian realms, where Horatio 
Augustus Miffin, the slender swain with light 
hair and no eyes in particular, was gracefully 
kneeling in nankeens and pledging eternal faith 
to his pocket-handkerchief, though he meant it 
for me, when a great cannon, with a noise like 
thunder, threw its wad into my chamber through 
the open window. Thinking perhaps the Turks 
had come, or the Millerites had made a mistake 
in their calculations, I got up and dressed my- 
self. This act being accomplished in a state of 
profound silence meanwhile, suddenly, as if in 
honor of the event, not one, but twenty simul- 
taneous cannon went off as though they never 
intended to come back; but return they did, 
with redoubled vigor. 

I took an arm-chair by the window, anu soon, 
by a flash from another powder-mill explosion, 
perceived it was exactly ten minutes past twelve. 
The bells had rung, I had had five or six naps, 
Horatio had almost proposed, the cannon been 
fired, my toilet completed, the Fourth inaugur- 
ated, and all in ten minutes. 


After endeavoring to be patriotic, by putting 
my head out of the window and hallooing “ hur- 
rah!” I put it in again and endeavored to be 
vigilant for the nation’s welfare by picking my 
eyes open and trying to hold them so, But I 
think I scarcely succeeded, for I have faint ideas 
ot dreaming about falling into Horatio’s arms at 
the end of his declaration (which he probably 


coming a variety of objects at once: now a 
glass of foaming beer, which I was eagerly try- 
ing to drink, now a fine sputtering and broiling 
egg, then, with a thousand blushes, metamor- 
phosing himself into any innumerable quantity 
of bad fire-crackers, with which I burned my fin- 
gers to blisters ; and finally, through a raw, dull 
twilight, in a half-drizzling rain, two young men 
under my window, with muskets that fizzed and 
hissed alternately, without any violent noise in 
the damp air; this was a Fourth of July sere- 
nade. 

As burnt powder was not teo delightful a scent, 
I opened the door, and from among a number of 
boots set out for the morning operations in Day 
& Martin, at Mr. Smith’s Vulture Hotel, select- 
ed the heaviest pair, and stealing back to my 
window, threw them with all my force at the he- 
roic serenaders, one of whom happened to be the 
veritable Horatio Augustus Miffin. I followed 
up this charge of foot-soldiery by the contents of 
my water-pitcher. At this, the young gentle- 
men, after a short consultation, thinking they 
had found the wrong window, withdrew to one 
some yards distant, occupied by a testy old bach- 
elor. In a very short time I heard the possessor 
of single-blessedness blundering around, and saw 
the dodging young gentlemen withdraw to anoth- 
er, where I presume they met with equal success 
in archery, for after one or two more efforts, they 
went off dispiritedly, to return their fowling 
pieces, which had met nothing but foul play. 

By this time, the rising sun had dispelled rain 
and sleep, and ushered in the Calathumpians—a 
band of male individuals dressed as absurdly as 
possible and designed to bring together ridiculous 
scenes which only succeeded in being ridiculous 
failures ; I noticed a great many young men en- 
deavoring to represent his satanic majesty, by 
means of hoops, tails and horns of black leather, 
who wonld have been much better representa- 
tions probably, entirely undisguised. After this 
the dressing bells, and breakfast bells rang, and 
all the meeting-house bells as well, and all the 
cannons and muskets popped prodigiously, and 
breakfast was ready. 

Breakfast consisted mostly of a clean table- 
cloth (in honor of the day), and some of 
the water with which the dinner dishes had been 
washed yesterday, warmed up, sweetened, and 
called coffee. After this a variety of floral 
processions, where patient young ladies display- 
ed their broiling beauty, and sons of temper- 
ance, walking savagely straight, took place; and 
then I concluded to visit a fair. Dear male 
reader, do not fancy I was contemplating an in- 


resumed) when I was conscious of Horatio’s be- 


vasion of your monopoly of yisiting—no fair 
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young scraphess with languishing ringlets was 
my fair; but a place where quarrels are given 
away, and whited-sepulchral impostures, in the 
shape of pincushions and embroidery, are vend- 
ed; so tying on my bonnet, I went out. After 
running a gauntlet of saucy little boys with 
matches and fire-crackers, and escaping miracu- 
lously unhurt though I twice lost my slippers 
and had to go back for them, I reached the hall 
door. The Babel within was deafening, the 
shrill voices of females in division and derision 
rising like clarions above the tumult. Neverthe- 
less I was assured that as the noise is in propor- 
tion to the good will and merriment, there would 
have been considerably more clamor if the ladies 


of the parish had not fallen out about whether the 
price of admission should be a dime or ten cents, 


The first object that struck my eye on entering, was 
Mr. Miffin ogling a young damsel behind a stall, 
and sucking his cane in the intervals. I must 
say I was rejoiced when he went off, the purchaser 
of a smoking cap that dropped its tassel on the 
fioor and ripped off its embroidery on the button 
of his coat pocket as he thrust it therein; and 
was equally so, when the minx, who had extort- 
ed the sacrifice from Horatio, let fall the pieces 
of silver on the floor. Part of them she recovered, 
but I saw one young Autolycus pocket the bal- 
ance, and spend it at a soda fountain, and I on- 
ly wish he had got the rest. 


Meantime Horatio was nogotiating for a pin- 
ball staffed with Indian meal, as I was led to in- 
fer from the fact, that having placed it in his hat, 
his head soon presented the appearance of a fat 
leg of veal dredged with flour and ready for bak- 
ing (indeed malicious gossips were always in the 
habit of declaring Horatio was only half-baked). 
I now devoted myself to a limited course of gas- 
tronomy, and was there again finished by behold- 
ing Horatio in the clutches of a female raven who 
gorged both him and herself in a way frightful to 
behold. I now bought a doll for a juvenile ac- 
quaintance, and was not at all surprised to see 
her a few moments afterwards, dangling by one 
disjointed arm, a small heap of rags, and leaving 
a track of bran behind her as she walked. Just 
as I was leaving I obtained one last glimpse of 
Horatio, who seemed distracted to spend his 
money, and having paid two bits for a turn at the 
grab-bag, had fished up a Gibraltar, with which 
last expression of despair he disappeared. On 
my way home I was twice knocked down (in 
one of which evolutions, somebody’s kind feel- 
ings prompted them to relieve me of the load of 
my purse), once run over, three times addressed 
with a “stop thief!” and had four spaces ex- 
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Sitting down by a window to read in the lull 
of the noise, I was awakened from the sorrows 
of Werther, by those more tangible, feeling rather 
warm ; in fact, roguish boarder underneath, 
had fixed a lighted bunch of crackers to a broom- 
stick and thrust them up to my window till my 
dress had caught, and I had a prospect of flames 
far more ardent than those of Horatio. Throw- 
ing myself on a Turkey rug, I succeeded in suc- 
coring myself; but a bath, a fresh toilet and 
a new frock was necessary. Before I was en- 
tirely ready, the bells rung for dinner, whose 
chief entertainment was announced to be young 
lamb, green peas, strawberries and ice-cream. 
The vegetable dishes, when I reached the table, 
were slightly colored, but there was nothing in 
them 


I was indeed helped’ to young lamb, but 
unless judging from the vertebre, I should be 
unable to declare it fish or flesh, since there was 
so little on the bone. Strawberries looked much 
more like lightning than themselves, and ice- 
creams were decidedly milky enough to be placed 
among the constellations in the galaxy. The 
dessert was further enlivened by a cart passing, 
full of men who had been killed and maimed at 
the cannon during the morning. After this ap- 
parition of dinner, as all nature seemed to be tak- 
ing a nap, except of course, the little fire-cracker 
gnomes, I would have followed their example, 


but was forestalled by loud murmurs growing 
nearer and nearer till they finally developed into 
a row, a successor of the morning’s entertain- 
ment at the fair; Yankees Germans, Irish, 
Scotch, “‘ Eye-magis ” and Indians, all uniting 
their exertions. This, resulting in the police and 
some talk, at last gave way to dark and fireworks, 
which did the usual amount of damage, and the 
Fourth of July was over. I believe I make a 
mistake though, when I say so, for the grandest 
fire-work came off a few hours later, when as 
every one was audibly snoring their “ Horatios,” 
the house was found to be on fire, and continued 
so, though the inmates, if I remember rightly, 
escaped with life and the property of a few burns. 
Since this Fourth of July, I have regularly 
made a practice of going, three weeks before the 
day, among North American savages, or to the 
most distant corners of the earth, to avoid patri- 
otic celebrations, rows, fairs, fire-works and 
civilization. 

There is something prey ams sweet about 
little girls. ey re, innocent, ingenuous, 


unsuspecting, full of kindness to brothers, 
and everything. They are sweet little human 


tracted from my shawl. 


flowers, diamond dew-drops in the breath of 
morn. 


THE HOMESICK CHILD, 


BY MRS. B. T. ELDREDGE. 


0, take me hence: the flowers that blossom here 
Are not so fair as those my mother loved; 
» No other spot can ever seem so dear, 
And when I turn my longing eyes above, 
Even the fair blue sky seems not so bright and clear. 
O, take me home! 
O, take me home! the dew gems on the flowers 
All look like little tear-drops, trembling there ; 
I yearn to see my own dear, favorite bowers, 
- Where opening flower buds scent the morning air; 
Where wild birds sing through the bright summer hours. 
O, take me home! 


A cold sensation through my heart is creeping, 

0, how I wish my spirit could be free. 
My heart is sick, and I’m tired of weeping, 

O, take me home! 

O, take me home! where my sweet mother died ; 

I feel I know I shall be happier there; 
She'll linger near me when my heart is tried, 

The flowers she loved will seem more bright and fair ; 
My heart will break—I must not be denied— 
0, take me home! 
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BY RICHARD CRANSHAW. 


“ Wett, Katy, the cold word must be spoken, 
and maybe it’s betther now, than waitin’ till the 
mornin’ and only givin’ fresh sorrow to our 
hearts. I'll say good-night and good-by; and 
may all the guardians of the innocent protect 
my Katy, till I return and claim her for my own 
thrue wife. God bless you, Katy! God keep 
and watch over ye!” 

And as he spoke, Dermot O’Neil took the 
half-fainting girl in his arms, and pressed her 
gently again and again to his heart. 

“It may be long years will rowl over both our 
heads, before the time arrives when I return, 
with joy in my heart, and gold in my pocket, to 
wed the girl I’ve pledged my troth to; but, Katy, 
dear, be sure of one thing, my love for you can 
never change, or grow cold; and while that 
bright, winkin’ star above our heads looks down 
upon the earth as it does now, so long will Der- 
mot O’Neil be thrue to the girl of his heart. 
Kiss me once again, darling, and then unloose 
your own dear arms from about my neck, while 
my manhood holds its strength, and before I be- 
come little betther than a child.” 

Summoning all her fortitude, she released him, 
and stood erect by his side, only continuing to 
rest one hand upon his shoulder, as she gazed up 
into his honest face. 


“Go, Dermot, dear, go!. You say thrue, it is 
betther that we part now. You've a stout heart 
and a ready hand, and with these in the new 
land where you’re goin’, thousands have succeed- 
ed before, and why not you? Go, thin, Dermot, 
and remember there’s a fond prayer from a lovin’ 
heart goin’ up to Heaven for you every night you 
are away; and while I sit in solitude and silence, 
and watch that same bright star, be sure I’m 
thinkin’ of you, and of the last time we gazed on 
it together and pledged again the vows never to 
be broken only by death.” 

“That’s my own Katy; you give me new 
strength seein’ the hope that’s bearin’ you up in 
this way. /Partin’s not quite so hard now. 
There, once more good-by, and once more, God 
in Heaven keep you till I clasp you again within 
these arms !” 

And so parted the lovers, he to toil in a strange 
land for the bread he could not earn upon the 
soil of his birth, and she to count the days and 
hours when once more his footsteps should be 
heard, and the sound of his voice send a thrill 
of joy to her now so sadly desolate heart, more 


desolate still from the fact of her being both 
fatherless and motherless, living among strangers, 
and dependent almost upon the hand of charity 
for the shelter of a roof. : 
James Carrol, a young man filling the situ- 
ation of lodge-keeper or porter on the estate of a 
gentleman whose mansion overlooked the village 
of Dunmeary, was at one time one of Kate 
Clennon’s most assiduous suitors, but as the af- 
fection existing between her and Dermot O’Neil 
manifested itself, he appeared gradually to with- 
draw his pretensions, and now treated her no more 
than as a friend, appearing to be satisfied that 
she never could, towards himself, show any other 
feeling than that of friendship. She saw him 
but rarely, and then it was but to exchange a 
passing remark and each pursue their own way. 


Dermot O’Neil for a foreign land. His betroth- 


and his letters breathed everything of increasing 
fondness and remembrance. He was doing well, 
he wrote, and had even begun to turn his thoughts 
towards returning to the land of his birth, and 
upon his re-embarkation taking her back with 


was James Carrol that brought these letters over 
with him from the post-office in the market town, 
and considering that he was himself a disappoint- 
ed wooer, she thought this very kind and consid- 
erate of him, and proceeding from the most dis- 


interested of motives. 


The days and hours flew by, and now nearly . 
two years had elapsed since the departure of 


ed heard from him with the greatest regularity, - 


him to his pleasant home in the new world. It . 


= 
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After these letters hadi been réceived with the 
greatest punctuality for all this length of time, 
they now, strange to say, begati to arrive some- 
what more tardily. The delay between each be- 
eatne more lengthy still, and finally, to her terror, 
they ceased altogether. She would sit as she 
hail been used to do, and watch at the cottage 
window for the sound of James Carrol’s cart 
rattling along the road, and then, upon its appear- 
ante, unable to control her anxiety, would rush 
out and demand of him whether he yet brought 
the long-wished-for letter. The usual reply, ac- 
companied by a sorrowful shake of the head : 

“No, Katy, there’s no letther this time for ye ; 
but never mind, there’ll be one to-morrow wid- 
out fail. Keep up your heart, Katy—keep up 
your heart !” 

She was seated in the same, green spot where 
she had parted from him now two years ago, and 
as she sat there she thought of that interview, and 
of the holy promise he had made to her, that 
wiiile the star she gazed on should shed its light 
upon the earth, so long ‘would he be the same 
trae and faithful lover to her that he ever had 
been. She would believe him—she could not 
make her mind up to do otherwise. He might 
be ill—dying !—who knew what might be the 
matter? But untrue to her after that solemn as- 
surence? never! A step by her side startled her 
from her meditations, and looking up she beheld 
the figure of James Carrol. 

“Good evening, Kate, a kind good evening.” 
She thought his voice trembled as he spoke. 

“T did not see you pass by the cottage to-day, 
James. I suppose you had not time to go up to 
town to-day 

He hesitated a moment before replying. 

“ Yes, I did go, but—” 

“O, don’t say the word that I dread to hear. 
Another day and still no word.” 

“T don’t know, Katy, dear, what to say;” he 
took her hand gently as he spoke; “I wint, an 
—an I did get a letther !” 

“O, give it to me—don’t keep me a moment 
longer in suspense! I'll die if you keep it from 
me, James Carrol !” 

Still he hesitated, as though he had some in- 
formation to impart, but scarcely knew how to 
break it to her. 

“ Why do you hesitate, James Carrol? Sure 
it’s cruel to torture me in this way. Be the news 
what it may,I can bear it betther than this delay.” 

“The letther, Katy, is from Dermot O’Neil, 
bat it is not directed to you.” 

“ Not to me! why, how—what do you mean? 
0, I know, it’s ill he is, an’ he thought to break 
it more gently to me by sendin’ to another first, 


an’ tellin’ him to break it to me by gentle de- 
grees. Dear Dermot, he would not give me one 
pain that he could avoid.” 

“No, Katy, it’s not that—” 

“ Then speak, James Carrol!” said she, start- 
ing up vehemently; “tell me at once all you 
have to say, or you'll see me mad before yon. 
My heart and my brain have been already taxed 
beyond their strength. Be it what it may that 
ye have to tell me, I must hear it now !” 

“ Katy, the man you place so much confidence 
in, is not worthy of your love. He is no longer 
thrue to you.” 

“ How dare you say that tome? You stand 
before me with your pretended honesty, and tell 
me what you know to be false as your own evil 
heart! It is useless. I’ll not believe Dermot 
O’Neil to be unthrue, any more than I’ll doubt 
that grass grows or water runs !” 

“ But av I show you the proofs, Kate Clen- 
non, of what I’ve tould you, you must believe. 
I know it’s hard, and why Dermot gave it into 
my hands to break the news to you, I know not. 
But av you know his handwriting, just look at 
that letther, and yer maybe own that you’ve 
done me wrong.” 

As he spoke he handed her Ps 
letter directed to himself, and in the handwriting 
that she knew so well. The beams of the moon 
gave just enough light to allow of its being read, 
but she essayed in vain to make anything of the 
characters ; for there was a swimming within the 
brain, and an indistinct mist before her eyes, that 
rendered it impossible for her to read. In a 
husky voice she murmured forth : 

“Tell me what it is he says there; read me 
the letther, and as you hope for peace on earth 
and rest in heaven, don’t deceive me in a line.” 

“ He says here, that he could not summon the 
courage to break to you the news that he felt he 
ought to tell; but that he hopes I’ll do him the 
friendly service, and as well as I know how to in- 
form you of all, and break to you the news as 
gently as Ican. When I should get the letther 
he would be already—calm yourself, Katy—al- 
ready tied to another, a young woman, the daugh- 
ter of the man in whose employment he is, and 
right well to do in the world. He hopés you'll 
sdon forget him, and take from those left at home 
a husband who will thrait you kindly, and in 
whosé arms you'll forget him; and that he’ll 
ever think kindly of you as long as he lives. 
And so he finishes.” 

He looked down towards her as he finished 
reading, and wondered that she sat there so calm 
and motionless. The light of the fall moon fell 
down upon her face, and he saw that it was 
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qttite white and death-like, and that her eyes 
were staring straight out before her, fixed upon 
vacancy. He felt alarmed and touched her up- 
of the arm. 

“Katy! Katy !” 

Still she moved not, nor looked towards him. 

“Katy! Why don’t you answer? Shall I 
také you home ?” 

She slowly lifted her eyes towards the stars, 
and fixing her gaze upon one, pointed with her 

towards it. 

“ Look, it’s there to-night as it always is, if’s 
waiting with me fot Dermot’s return. “0, it’s 
the beautiful little star, and smiles and winks at 
me as I look up at it in the still and quiet of the 
night, as much as te say, ‘ wait only a little long- 
ér, he’ll be here soon, and keep the oath that he 
took upon that night, when he called upon me 
to bear witness to his words, keep waitin’ patient- 
ly, Katy, but a little while longer !’ ” 

James Carrol lifted her face towards his own, 
and as he caught the full gaze of her eye, he saw 
that the heavily taxed brain had at length lost 
its power, and that sweet “Katy Darling” was 
a smiling, harmlessly gentle idiot, idly plucking 
the wild-flowers and the grass af her feet, and 

" tossing them listlessly away to be borne off upon 
the soft breath of the summer’s breeze. 

Close by the outskirts of the village ran a 
rapid stream, beside whose banks, many a time 
had the former lovers wandered hand in hand, or 
seating themselves beside it, planned bright pic- 
tures for the future in store for them. Scarcely 
a week had passed, when some of the villagers 
discovered, lying upon its banks, the well known 
hood and scarf that Katy Darling was always 
seen to wear. Nothing had been seen of her for 
some hours, and the sad conclusion presented it- 
self to all, that poor Katy had either by accident 
or intention precipitated herself into the stream. 

They noticed, too, that the brow of James 
Carrol had become lined and his cheeks hollow 
and thin, and though he had never before been 
much of a favorite with the people of the country 
round, yet now, as they saw him pass slowly by 
and saw these traces of feeling upon his counte- 
nance they looked one towards the other, and 
said in low tones, “ poor fellow, he takes it much 
to heart, James Carrol was a betther man than 
we ever gaye him credit for.” 

The dead body of a woman was found soon 
after, floating in the river at the distance of some 
miles from the village of Dunmeary, and after 
an inquest at the spot where it was picked up, it 
was claimed by the inhabitants of the village and 
by them decently interred. 
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merely providing it with a resting place, put to- 
gether their small means and over the mound of 
grass-grown earth raised a little white stone bear- 
ing the simple inscription of “ Kary Daruine ;” 
and as the stranger passing by inquired the his- 
tory of it, they told him the affecting tale, and it 
rarely happened that both narrator and listener 
had not tears in their eyes ere it was concluded. 
One evening a stranger alighted at the village 
tavern, and leaving his horse to the care of the 
hostler, took a stroll in the direction of the little 
grave-yard wherein stood the grave of poor Kate 
Clennon. As he walked slowly along, he began 
speaking low to himself and the subject of his 
communings was somewhat in this wise : 

“T could not help coming once again to visit 
the old spot, though it is painful to look upon the 
scenes of once happy hours. Had she but remain- 
ed constant, how different might it have been.” 

He had by this time reached the little grave- 
yard, and undoing the simple wicket-gate, he en- 
terea and began glancing over the inscriptions. 
He paused before several, and as he read them, 
murmured forth : 

“ What! another gone? Well, well, we shall 
all lay thus one day, and what matter that one 
is gone a little while before the other ?” 

The new white stone next caught his eye, and 
he glanced toward it. As though a bullet had 
been suddenly fired from an unseen quarter and 
had struck him to the heart, he could not have 
received a greater shock. 

“ She dead! she dead !”” 

This was all that his trembling lips could ut- 
ter, and he repeated the words again and again. 
A footstep by his side startled him not, and it 
was not until a voice addressed him that he 
turned and found a lad standing by him. 

“ You’ll maybe be luckin’ at the ground that 
covers Katy Darling, sir?” 


The boy at once entered into the story of the 
unfortunate girl’s death, and as he proceeded, 
could not but perceive the palor that overspread 
the stranger’s face, nor the trembling that had 
seized his limbs as he told him all he knew. 

“ And so, sir, she was buried there as you see, 
and all of us as we go by her grave dhrop an 
Ave Maria to the rest of her poor sowl. But 
you're ill, sir—will I see you to the tavern?” 
“No, no; go—leave me. I would be alone— 
alone with the dead. There, go.” 

And placing a piece of money in the boy’s 
hand, he was soon left to himself. 

“ And so you’re dead, Katy, and ’twas I that 


The kind-hearted neighbors, not content with 


killed you! I, that would have given my life— 
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O, how willingly!—to. save yours, darling! 
But ”—and as he spoke his teeth were set hard 
together—“ the earth shall not hide that viper 
from me! If James Carrol is above ground, he 
shall feel my vengeance! ©, Katy! Katy !” 

And the tears gushed forth from his eyes, and 
fell on the sod beside which he now was kneeling. 

“To think that I should have been such a vile 
fool as to believe the words that that scoundrel 
wrote to me—that I should have ever dared to 
doubt the truth of her who was truth itself! O, 
Katy! Katy!” 

And he fell upon the turf and buried his face 
ia the rich grass that flourished upon its surface. 
A gentle voice aroused him. 

“* Who is it that calls upon the name of Katy ? 
See, sheis here. Who are you that asks for her?” 

He looked up in fearful agitation, for the voice 
was a well-remembcred one—O, how well-re- 
membered ! 

A female figure stood by his side, gazing va- 
cantly upon his face. Her hair hung in dishev- 
elled masses upon her scarce covered bosom, 
and her feet were shoeless and bleeding. The 
face was fearfully emaciated and pale as the 
snow upon the mountain’s top. Was this some 
dream of his excited imagination? or was there 
really truth in the old superstition of spirits re- 
visiting the scenes of their earthly sojourn? This 
face was that of—he could not be mistaken—that 
of Kate Clennon! 

“T am tired of waiting for his return. From 
my cave upon the mountain, I look out at night 
and see the star that’s watching with me. But 
it seems to be growing weary too, and its light 
is ever becoming still paler as I look towards it.” 

He sprang to his feet and seized herin his arms. 

“Katy! Katy! O, what is this? Don’t you 
know me? ’Tis I—Dermot O’Neil—that thus 
clasps you inhis arms! Speak to me—let me 
once more hear your voice! O, what fearful 
mystery is hidden here ?” 

She looked at him still listlessly, while he 
went on rapidly. 

“T never was untrue to you, Katy, but I have 
kept my oath, and it is you, my darling, that are 
the victim of a vile deception from one you took 
to be a friend. Don’t youknow me yet? Don’t 
you know your Dermot ?” 

He paused, and gazed with fearful earnestness 
into her face. Was he right? Yes—there was a 
ray of intellect beaming forth from her eyes. 

“Look, Katy. There above is the same star 
that looked down upon us on that night whin we 
parted. See! itis shining brighter than ever! 
It knows full well that I am here the same as 
whin I left you. It’s smiling upon me now, and 
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sure the star could not do that and me telling 
you a black lie before it.” 

The ray of intelligence grew brighter, Her 
eye expanded, her cheek glowed as she listened. 

“James Carrol tould you all that a villain 
could conceive, and I heard it all to-night for the 
first time from the lips of a village boy. He 
wrote letthers to me purporting to come from 
you, and to you he read one that he said was 
from my hand. Katy, he lied! And only let 
me see you look into my face with one of your 
own old glances, and if the wretch is to be 
found, he shall suffer the fate he so richly de- 
serves. Don’tyyou know me yet, Katy Darling ¢ 
Don’t you hear my voice ? and doesn’t it remind 
you of the happy times of old?” 

The bright ray of soul had grown still brighter, 
and as he ended, her white lips parted to mur- 
mur forth in natural tones the well-remembered 
name of “Dermot!” as she sank into his arms 
and gave full vent to a flood of gushing tears. 

He bore her tenderly forth, and in a very 
short time she was in the hands of those who 
would watch over her with tenderest care; and 
in the meantime the news had flown like wild- 
fire through the country-side that Katy Darling 
was not deads or drowned, and that Dermot . 
O’Neil was not the black-hearted villain that 
they had for so long a time supposed him. 

And James Carrol? A few fearful sentences 
tell the remainder of his history. A band of 
resolute-looking men had collected together 
and formed the determination of securing him 
before the opportunity should present itself of 
his escape. Their fiercely-knit brows and com 
pressed lips augured but little for their moder- 
ation should he show the least resistance. But 
their labor was in vain, and they were spared, 
perhaps, the crime which might have hung upon 
their consciences. Arrived at his house, he was 
not to be found ; and a strict search ended in the 
discovery of his body suspended from the limb, 
of a tree hard by his dwelling. The news had 
reached him somehow, and driven to despair, he 
had committed suicide by hanging himself. 

From euch fearful thoughts we turn away in 
horror, and seek once more the gentle Katy’s side. 

Did he not watch over her with the loving 
kindness of a mother? And was it not in his 
arms that the tender and bruised flower found a 
resting-place, after all the storms that had swept 
so fiercely over it? It is blooming once again as 
fresh as ever, and around the parent stem a clus- 
ter of little gentle buds are putting forth the first 
delicate hues of their young presence, one by 
one, and adding still further joys to the over- 


flowing cup of their parent flower. 
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POWER OF WEALTH. 


BY BDGAR TALBOT, 


weet Nelly was merry sprite, 
A blithesome, happy creature; 

Her laughing eye was full of light, 
And joy lit every feature. 


Her hair was of an auburn hye, 
Though many called itred; 
She wore it twined in graceful braids, 

Around her pretty head. 


Her rosy cheeks were full and fair, 
Where dimples loved to dwell? 
Her step was light and free as air— 

‘Such was our laughing Nell. 


Alas, for Nelly, she was poor! 
Though many called her fair, 
They sued not for her pretty hand, 

Because she had red hair! 


‘Dame Fortune smiled on her one day— 
Her purse, which had been empty, 
‘Was filled with bright and shining coin, 
Which brought her beaux in plenty. 


That fancied whim about her hair, 
Now vanished like the dew; 

"Twas of the softest, fairest brown, 
Just tinged with auburn hue. 


Hier lovers knelt and sued in vain; 
She frowned, and they grew bolder; 

Sly, roguish Nell smiled at their pain, 
Her looks grew sterner, colder. 


“ What power wealth has,” exclaimed fair Nell; 
‘* *Pwill even shield a frown ; 
"Twill make the face look doubly fair, 
And change red hair to brown.” 


When Nelly breathed these cruel words, 
Bach in a passion started ; 

They all are fortune-hunters now— 
Not one died broken-hearted. 


‘THE VILLAGE ATTORNEY. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


Saurrinxe himself up in his office, and wait- 
ing patiently and alone for customers to come in, 
Mr. Mark Holden thought to be a very wretched 
way of earning his bread and butter, and hardly 
less wretched a means of liquidating the relent- 
less bills of his honest but needy washerwoman. 
He had read his books pretty thoroughly on that 
day, and tried in a measure to fortify himself 
against the insidious assaults of impatience and 
peevishness. (ne foot was up against the table, 
and the other rested on a vacant chair. His eyes 
ran over the handful of books that comprised his 
his heart some disepasive 
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ever have much, if any, need of them. Among 
| nearly all the probabilities and possibilities of 
| the future he had sought to explore, if by some 
means a new hope might tarn up somewhere in 
the rubbish of his plodding life, and brighter 
days might be found approaching. 

As yet, his business had amounted to little or 
nothing since he opened his office door in the 
village ; and he began seriously to ask himself if 
it was possible, by remaining longer, to attract 
that to him which in reality did not exist. A 
quieter people no young lawyer could have set- 
tled amongst—sedulously employed about their 
own business, and, even if engaged in inter- 
ference with others, taking care to transgress no 
statutes in a way to become related to indictable 
offences. They were outwardly too peaceable to 
furnish a limb of the law with the salt for his 
porridge. Not that they were not fond enough 
of attending court in the innocent capacity of 
‘spectators—but they were a thousand times 
averse to being called in as litigating parties. 

The morning was pleasant and fresh, and the 
sun shone out bright and clear. Coming down 
the grassy street was a female of middle age, 
dressed with exceeding plainness and care, whe 
bent her course in the direction of Mr. Mark 
Holden’s little lew office. She climbed the 
stoop before the door, and threw across the office 
floor a shadow that startled our legal friend from 
his dumpy dreams in a moment. He took dowa 
his feet and sat bolt upright in his chair. 

The woman offered him a hasty but somewhat 
timid salutation, and immediately took the seat 
he politely handed her. Each sat silent for » 
few moments, apparently anxious that the other 
should begin. 

“T’ve come to engage you,” finally observed 
the visitor, impatient of this delay; “I have 
some business that I wish you would do for me 
—and ’tisn’t for me, either, but for a person that 
I’m particularly interested in.” And here she 
paused to collect her thoughts previous to setting 
out on her statement. 

What is the character of the business ?” in- 
quired the lawyer, eager to get at the heart of 
this godsend. 

The woman still hesitated. 

‘* My niece, Miss Mary Pease, wishes to bring 
an action fer a breach ef promise of marriage,” 
finally answered she. 

* Ageinst whom, then t” he inquired, his eyes 
betraying his astonishment. 

“ Mr. John P. Martin, of ———,” said. she, 
Raming particular city not hundred miles 


away. 


being seemed to ask him ifhe believed he should — 
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‘The attorney was still more astonished. He | 
knew Mr. John P. Martin, and knew him to be 
awealthy young man, who had already passed 
some idle time in that particular neighborhood, 
and of whom report began to predicate several 
sorts of stories in connection with Miss Mary 
Pease. And to learn that this was the upshot of 
them all !—well might another person than Mark 
Holden, Esq., have been astonished. 

But in view of the nature of the business and 
his connection with the same, Mr. 
Holden proceeded to put away wonder, and ‘to 
solicit from his visitor a plain and candid narra- 
tion of the whole affair. She thereupon began 
her story, and he sat and listened with an interest 
and a sympathy that was, on the whole, quite 

mal. 

“T will undertake this suit for her,” said he at 
length, rising from his chair. “There is good 
ground for it, and I believe it is possible to re- 
cover large damages. I will engage to do the 
best I can for her, madam.” 

* She could ask no more,” replied his visitor. 
And shortly after, she left the young attorney to 
himself. 

This, for Mr. Mark Holden, was going to be 
no ordinary case. It came to a man whose am- 
bition was high, and whose business energies 
were yet to make themselves understood before 
the world. Heretofore his clients had been few 
indeed—you could count them on your fingers. 
But as soon as these things changed, it was not 
going to be so easy to tell what sort of a man he 
would be likely to make. 

To the study and preparation of this important 
case, therefore, Mr. Mark Holden addressed 
himself with all imaginable assiduity. He held 
frequent and protracted conferences with Mary 
Pease, coming in a short time to form a close 
sequaintance with her, and persuading himself 
that she was a girl of downright solid qualities. 
Tt is a fact that the deeper he got in his lawsuit, 
the more he was ensnared with its fair projector. 

Pease was a poor girl, but not the less 
to be considered for that, though ; and ifany one 
in all the village was entitled to the palm for 
simple, fresh beauty, it would be hard to tell 
who could fairly bear it away before her. In an 
unguarded hour, she had yielded her rich affec- 
fions to this dashing young stranger, believing 
that he loved her in return; but it was a frail 
reed on which her hope had leaned, and she dis- 
covered it when it was too late. She was de- 
ceived, and most cruelly. Her heart was wrang 
with grief and mortification. It was an instance 
of confidence such as passes before the notice of 
the world every day. 


It was not from any desire of her own that she 
brought this suit, but only at the instance and 
after the repeated urging of her aunt, whose in- 
dignation would not permit her to let the matter 
rest until some proper steps had been taken to 
testify to her awakened feelings. That Mary 
had been cruelly wronged, they both believed. 
They felt the sting of the recollection every day. 
When they passed the neighbors and looked 
them full in the face, it was with a dark suspi- 
cion, flitting like a bird of ill omen across their 
minds, that the terrible story was known to them 
all, and that they, were ready to make a mock 
and a derision of it at every opportunity. This 
was anything but happiness. It was anything 
but comfort, or ease, or quiet for their feelings. 
To go about branded like felons, was more than 
true female hearts were willing to submit to. 

After a most industrious and protracted prep- 
aration, the case at length came on for trial. 
The court was held in a distant town, where 
already a gathering had signalized the approach 
of that and other related events. Mary was 
there with her aunt; but Mr. Martin was 
thoughtful enough to stay away. His counsel 
took care of him, and with that he was fully 
satisfied. 

Mr. Mark Holden introduced his case to the 
attention of the court and jury with a deliber- 
ateness of statement, and a clearness of narra- 
tion, that appealed instantly to the feelings of 
all. Nor indeed did the spectators seem less in- 
terested, either. All voices were hushed into si- 
lence, as he laid before the court the matter that 
he stood up there to represent. First, the great 
injury done his client; secondly, the enormous 
wrong of which the unprincipled defendant had 
been guilty. And he wound up his statement 
by asking that, after listening to his testimony, 
the jury should consent to award his injured 
client such damages as should be exemplary in 
the minds of the community. 

The testimony was offered, piece by piece. On 
the other side, it was adroifly met by such re- 
butting cireumstances, colored to suit the special 
purpose in hand, as could be gathered together 
for the occasion. ‘The defence had little enough 
to offer, every one could see; and the most was 
made of the whole of it. It amounted to noth- 
ing more than a slurring over of what the pros- 
ecution had already established, and a persistent 
endeavor to slight and render it ridiculous. The 
spectators were convinced that the lady’s was 
the strong case, and made up their verdict for 
her long before the jury had thought of euch a 


thing. 
Young lawyers are not apt to slight good op- 
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portunities to bring themselves out, and Mr, 
Mark Holden did not, When he arose to ad- 
dress the jury, after the evidence. was all in, it 
was with the weight of a great responsibility 
upon his heart. Yet he was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed and calm. 

- He began by calling attention to the statement 
he had originally made, and by averring his de- 
termination to convince the jury, on a review of 
the testimony just offered, that his pledge to 
make his case a good one in their eyes had been 
amply redeemed. Next he descanted with mi- 
nuteness and rigoron the seyeral parts of the ey- 
idence, commenting freely and at all times with 
a great deal of feeling. Then he branched out 
into'an expression of such sentiments as moved 
the hearts of every one who listened, and as he 
said, belonged peculiarly to his own, 

Rising gradually with his theme, and warming 
with the manly emotions that endeavored to find 
expression at the door of his lips, he struck off 
in astrain of true and unaffected eloquence, that 
both surprised and delighted the whole auditory. 
Not an eye but was fixed on him—not an ear 
that did not drink in eagerly his glowing words 
—not a heart that failed to respond to his pas- 
sionate sentences. Once launched on this swell- 
ing tide, and he drove swiftly on. Once exalted 
to this lofty height, and he soared away almost 
unconsciously. His form erected itself to that 
of proud manliness. His countenance was light- 
ed by a strange expression, as he depicted this 
poor girl’s wrongs. His eyes fairly burned in 
his head. His gestures were most strikingly 
earnest and impassioned. 

It is enough to say, in conclusion, that his ef- 
fort proved eminently successful in all points; 
for the jury were not out long in consultation, 
before they made up their verdict for five thou- 
sand dollars damages for the injured plaintiff. 
The result was hailed with applause by the spec- 
tators, whose sympathies had been with the 
young lady from the beginning. 

As for Mr. Mark Holden himself, it was a 
day of triumph forhim. He made an impression 
that was not so readily to beeffaced. From that 
day his professional success was established. 

Time brought about its usual changes. Mr. 
Martin married a fashionable lady before long, 
and they devoted themselves to the ordinary 
pursuits of fashionable folly. In this vortex of 
excitement they were swallowed up. Life in its 
true intent and meaning—life in its large and 
broad relations, they knew and cared nothing 
about. The whole of their existence consisted 
fast as they could. 
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upon him, not long after removed his 
the same city where Mr. Martin lived 
lady. Clients came thick and fast. Funds 
poured into his treasury. i were 
doubled and trebled in a short time, and friends 
accumulated as rapidly as his funds. 


foremost men at the bar. Already he had won. 


But though some men may be once wealthy, 
whether by inheritance or not, there is no reason 
known why they are certain always to remain so. 
You cannot say that the rich man of to-day is to 
be the rich man of to-morrow too. Circumstances 
change. Risks intervene, Temptations often 
destroy the fairest hopes, and overturn the most 
stable calculations. 

By. a course of living such as almost any read- 
er can easily imagine, Mr. Martin suddenly found 
himself standing, with his eyes open, staring 
poverty and ruin in the face. His wealth had all 
been fast slipping between his fingers. Fast liv- 
ing, gambling debts, ventures in fancy stocks, 
flect horses and reckless companions, had in a 
few years made a wreck of Mr. John P. Martin’s 
handsome estate, and left him, like a splendid 
ship stranded high and dry on the sand. He 
saw his fate, but he showed himself a coward in 
meeting it. For, unable to hold up under the 
accumulated weight of his calamities, he foolishly 
used the name of one of his acquaintances to a 
piece of paper, obtained the money on the same, 
and resolved to make one desperate ventare in 
the way of retrieving his fortune. He was cer- 
tain that he should be able again to take up the 
note before its maturity, and so avoid the con- 
sequences of exposure. Nothing to his view 
seemed easier. 

But fate stood in his way. His last hazard 
failed him utterly. He staked all, and all was 
lost. There was nothing left him now but im- 
mediate exposure and lasting infamy. He 
thought of his former self, of what he might 
once have been, of his present reduction, and of 
the anguish of his trusting wife when she should 
be made acquainted with the trath, and he knew 
that it was more than his spirit was able to bear. 
So he resolved on a hasty flight, and on keeping 
his purpose a secret from every one. 

But his resolution was taken too late. His 
guilt was discovered before he seriously thought 


| _ Mr. Holden, finding business inclined to grow | 
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honorable, high-minded gentleman, whose prom- j 
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of the possibility of it.” An officer paid him a 
most unwelcome and unexpected visit one even- 
ing, while he was fondly dreaming of nothing 
but present security in his own house, and the 
former gentleman and man of fashion was es- 
cérted to a felon’s cell to pass the night alone. 


A more terrible blow could not have fallen on. 


the head of his wife, because the matter was 
still involved in a mystery that she was not able 
to explain. 

When, however, the appalling fact became 
known to her, it seemed as if her reason must be 
dethroned. Such extreme suffering it was a 
very rare thing to witness. She raved like a 
maniac, shrieked and tore her hair, called on 
God to take her life at once, and wished a thou- 
sand times that she had never been born. It 
was pitiful to witness this overwhelming change 
in the poor woman's feelings. Could her hus- 
band have seen her, he would have cursed the 
hour that drew him into his last and fatal crime, 
and prayed to die. No man of a manly nature 
could have passed through such a terrible ordeal. 

She went frequently to his cell to see him, but 
came away always less reconciled than before. 
Now she saw him poor, desolate and friendless. 
Every one forsook him. None of his old ac- 


qtaintances cared where -he was, how he fared, 


or whether he lived or died. She alone remained 
to him, devoted to the last. 

Wild with excitement, she scareely knew what 
to do with herself. She walked her apartments 
by the hour, and finally ended by walking the 
streets. By the way she traversed the stony 
walks, one would have thought her almost in- 
sane. That flushed cheek, that pale forehead 
and those white lips, the strangeness of that eye 
—these told sad tales of what had already been 
suffered, and what might soon be to come! 


her features betrayed too plainly the lines of 
deep and silent suffering. She half rose at the 
unexpected entrance of a stranger, but the latter 
lifted her hand in protest, and she kept her seat. 

“ Whose child is that?” said the lady. “Is 
it yours ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the mother, her mind swiftly 
revolving thoughts of abduction that made her 
restless in her chair. 

‘“ And your name, then, if you please, is—” 
she went on. 

The mother hesitated. But the look of an- 
guish that settled on her visitor’s face hastened 
her determination. 

“Mary Pease,” was her frank answer. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the stranger ; 
and raising both arms above her, knelt at the 
astonished mother’s feet. 

When both found themselves in a measure 
composed, after this sudden excess of emotion, 
the wife narrated her story. Mary listened, and 
the tears trickled down her cheeks ; for the guil- 
ty husband, the father of her own child, was still 
dear to her heart, from which he had never yet 
been a complete exile. When, therefore, she 
came to hear the distracted wife tell of her des- 
pair for her husband, and brought herself to 
think that he might yet be consigned to the state 
prison for a term of years, her heart refused the 
pradent counsels offered it by her head, and she 
declared that whatever she had should be con- 
tributed freely to the purposes of his defence 
against the crime charged upon him. She had 
not much money, but she begrudged none of it 
at a time like that. 

“O, you are too kind !—you are too generous!” 
exclaimed the wife. “I cannot repay you !” 

** It was once his,” was the answer. “I took ' 
it from him for—for—you know what. He shall 
not want for any part of it now.” 

The interview between these two women was 
protracted and exciting. When it drew to a 
close, the wife embraced the unhappy mother 
with great tenderness, kissed the child, and 
promised to call again on the ensuing day. 

Next day they went together to the prisoner's 
place of confinement. On entering the room, 
the overpowered man grew suddenly blind with 
what he saw, staggered and fell to the floor at 
their feet. No description of his wretchedness 
would be at all adequate. He beat his temples 
with his open hands, tore his hair, begged and 
begged again to be forgiven of the poor girl he 
had wronged, and upon whose life had always 
since rested that dark shadow, and wondered if 
Heaven had any more of its judgments in store 
for him. The three were togetheran hour. It. 
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She overtook a little girl in the street one day, 
whose appearance at first sight interested her ex- 
| ceedingly. Stopping to look round in her face, 
she was struck with its expression; there was 
something there which she had not been looking 
to see. 
| So absorbed became she in the child, who 
could not have been more than eight or nine 
) years old, that she asked her name, took her 
geutly by the hand, and suffered herself to be 
) led along wherever the child seemed disposed to 
go. A few steps took them to the door of a 
| modest and humble residence, where the girl 
went in. Totally without purpose or wish, the 
despairing lady followed her. 
Arrived in the inner room, she found a young 
looking woman seated at a table engaged in 
sewing. She was still handsome in her face, but 
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‘was a strange meeting, fraught with a deep ex- 
perience to each one of them. 

Mary Pease shortly after found her way to the 
office of her old friend, Mark Holden, and there 
laid the whole matter before him. She was not 
willing to believe the prisoner a downright crim- 
inal, and asked to engage the lawyer's services. 
Well known as a criminal lawyer in the city, he 
did not hesitate to undertake the poor man’s de- 
fence ; for which services Mary promised to see 
that he was abundantly paid. j 

The case was called on. The court-room was 
filled. Among the rest was the prisoner’s wife ; 
she believed in him to the last. Mr. Mark Hol- 
den made an effort that was fully worthy of his 
reputation ; and so successful was he in setting’ 
jforth the extenuating circumstances before the 
ury, that they finally brought in a verdict of 
“not guilty.” It was a great triumph for him, 
but a far more joyful event for his anxious 


elient. 

Thus was he free; and by the efforts of the 
same man whose professional abilities had once 
before been called to bear against him, and 
through the friendliness of the woman at whose 
door he had laid a monstrous wrong. God will- 
ing, he resolved that the rest of his life should 
be only a perpetgal expiation for his sin. To- 
gether with his wife, he vowed to labor in the 
future for poor Mary Pease as one of his own 
unworthy household. 


solemnity, “ Daniel, do 

think we shall live till morning “Why? what 
do you mean ?” said Daniel. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber,” said Ezekiel, ‘“how, when we were boys at 
@ certain time, we had no meal in the house, and 
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en sufficiency of water for all 
on the farm. We have witnessed 
when turned loose into the barn-yard, go 


, proves a great 
_commodation to himself, and relieves his owner 
of considerable labor.— Centreville Times. 
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BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Tre city of Fiesole, in the great duchy of 
that name, was, at the time of which we write, 
the chosen resort of all the musical amateurs in 
the world. Whatever wars were freely waged in 
other quarters, here all were harmonious, or 
had been, till the prima donna of La Scala 
Theatre began to show signs of a waning voice 
and thin elbows. Then the merry signors, whose 
delight was in the opera, and the merry ladies, 
whose delight was in the signors, commenced 
murmuring so loudly that they quite drowned 
the weak notes of Madame Retz, and rendered 
the distracted tenore inconsolable. Affairs were 
in this state, when one day as the manager 
came out, his sleeve was twitched by a small 
girl who led him down an alley to the river-bank. 
Sitting on a stone, dipping her long, brown hair 
in and out of the water, was another child, aj- 
though somewhat larger, and as she drew her 
hair up and down, she warbled, in enchanting 
accuracy, the most difficult scales of the mana- 
ger’s repertory of themes. Signor Morello stop- 
ped thunder-struck. A voice like that in Fiesole, 
and never before heard by him? A tone likea 
bell, deep and distinct in the lower notes, and 
clearer and sweeter in the higher range than 
Madame Retz had ever attempted, a compass of 
more than three octaves! That must be attend- 
ed to. Who had taught her? Cimeriso. It 
could not have been any one else. That day the 
child was in the school for a few last exercises, 
but, probably, lest the city should learn of his 
treasure ere he was ready to produce it, was as 
quickly withdrawn and instructed in private, and 
one year afterwards our story commences. 

Flaming placards were everywhere up on pub- 
lic walls and squares, announcing the debut of 
La Signora Florence, a new prima donna asso- 
luta, in the great opera of the Miracle, upon the 
Monday of the next week. Criers sung it round 
the streets and musical counts congratulated the 
beau monde on an acquisition who had been as 
yet utterly secluded from the gaze of every eye. 
The old maestro Morello kept his jewel hidden 
(after having suffered her to sing with his school 
a few hours a year ago), in some obscurity which 


cried the Count of Esporo to a tall, handsome 
young man, the Marquis de Napoli, who, leaning 
against a pillar, heard indifferently the eloquent 
tirade of Esporo. » 
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EZEKIEL AND DANIEL WEBSTER. q 
On one occasion, when Ezekiel was on a visit 
to his brother in Boston, after risin- from a be 
sumptuous dinner, Ezekiel turned to ais brother, F 
| 
could get no corn ground, and our mother fed us f 
on potatoes and milk; and after the first supper, 
going up to bed, you turned around upon the 
stair and asked, with great seriousness, a 
* Ezekiel, do you think we shall live till morn- 
ing? ‘Why’ said 1. ‘Only think what 
stuff we have been eating.’ Christian Freeman. 
REMARKABLE CONDUCT OF A HORSE. 4 4 
| 
| 
not even (Edipus could discover. a] 
“ What do you say, signor marquis, to « voy- ey 
age of discovery concerning this golden fleece *” S 


“ With all my heart,” said he, and tightening 
his sword-belt, he bowed in the lowest possible 
bend to the rest of the company, and strode out 
with the count. 


“Not he,” said a lady beside him. ‘“ There 
is no more graceful man in Florence, nor one of 
better parts.” 

“He hath an eye like an eagle,” cooed another. 

“ And his lands are broader than an eagle’s 
flight !” interrupted the gentleman, with a laugh. 

“ Were he not so silent, one could learn a 
thousand things of his life past and present, 
thongh to be sure, being so young, there cannot 
be much of the former,” said the first lady. 
“« How troublesome is this partial 
mystery !” 

“TI assure you,” said the gentleman, “he 
makes no mystery of himself. He has been 
taught in the college at Rome till his nineteenth 
year. After that, five years’ travel with his uncle, 
the cardinal ; a year on his estate on the Arno; 
and here he is !’’ 

Meanwhile, the object of these remarks was 
city wall. They had wound a silent way for 
about a league, the sunset was gorgeous above, 
when a shriek and ery for help caused them to 
run rapidly forward to where a. coach had been 
upset in the ruts, and some highwaymen, taking 
advantage of the opportunity were already busy- 
ing themselves with its contents and threatening 
the life of its female occupant. The contest was 
but momentary ere the road was empty of ob- 
stractions, the highwaymen (for there are no 
more cowardly race of beings than Italian ban- 
dits) put to flight, and the coach righted. 

“ La Nina!” exclaimed the marquis, as coolly 
wiping his sword blade, he sheathed it, and kiss- 
ed the fair hand of the rescued lady. “ What 
chance brings thee here ?” 

“* What chance bringeth my lord marquis to 
save me?” answered the lowest, sweetest voice 
im the world. 


“Some angelic guidance. 
the city ?” 

“Next Tuesday < receive company at the 
Palazzo Fiorini |” 

-“ Not Monday? La Nina must not miss the 
great joy we expect. La Signora Florence, 
the new singer at La Scala, Monday night.” 

“I shall attend the opera; but under a rather 
different escort,” she answered, with a haughty 
smile, and thanking her preservers, bade the 
coachman drive on, while she sank back from 


I shall see thee in 
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“ Por Hercule! ‘We came out for a golden 
fleece,” said Esporo, “and we have a whole 
mine of jewels. By my sword! I never saw so 
perfect a loveliness in so small a compass in 
my life! Is’t not ?” 

But the marquis, considerably mortified by 
the last haughty rejoinder of the lady, did not 
reply. 

“Where didst meet her?” continued Esporo. 
“Eh? What if she have more friends than one, 
can you not saya word? Where did you first 
meet her ?” 

“ Ah—” said the marquis, as if waking up. 
“She was left in charge of my aunt, the cardi- 
nal’s sister, at my estate on the Arno, and I saw 
her frequently for about six months.” 

“Bah ! and were not ennuied ?” 

“Sot Not I. Books, poesy, draw, dance, 
drive, hunt; everything but music. The charm- 
ing thing never could sing or play a note !” 

“And you were there constantly all that 
time ?” 

“O, much longer! Not regularly though. 
My aunt, the cardinal’s sister, insisted always 
that I should begone, the first half of every day, 
on my place a few miles further up the river; 
then frequently I took a run of a week or 80, 
that she might miss me, wish me back, grow pale, 
or something.” 

And did she ?” 

“Not she. The same smile, the same indif- 
ference. La Nina scarcely could have known my 
heart, and her coolness was exasperating. At 
the end of the time that I saw her, I neither 
knew her station, parentage nor whole name. 
My aunt always called her La Nina, and I took 
it up, and the servants added a marchesa on 
theirown responsibility. And now thou hast it!” 

“Come !”’ said Esporo. “‘We have strayed 
far enough. What care I for any prima donna 
assoluta? Is not La Nina before all the world ?” 

The eyes of the marquis flashed fire. Esporo 
laughed, and taking his arm they sauntered back. 

Monday came. The day so longed for and 
counted upon. Every box inthe theatre had 
been sold long since. No words were spoken 
but in reference to the evening. The ladics met 
and arranged most exquisite toilets; the gentle- 
men bought most superb bouquets; the jewel- 
lers’ shops were ransacked ; and even the grand 
duke and his whole train were to be present. 
Such a night had not shone over Florence fora 
hundred years ; and when at last the sunset gun 
was fired, and the stars breathed themselves out 


large and radiant, the air was as clear as ona 
mountain top. Even a street-sweeper’s song was 


their sight within. 


sweet to-night, how sweet then must be the 


“ A silent gauche!” remarked one “ 
| as he left. 
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voice of that singer, whose equal Maestro 
Morello swore Italy had never dreamed of. The 
street was blocked up with carriages at an 
early hour, and only as each one disgorged its 
brilliant contents, could the next find room. 

Cartain after curtain of the boxes was drawn 
aside, and beauty after beauty flashed on the ac- 
customed gaze of others. The great chandeliers 
hung more like blazing concentrations of the 
solar system than anything else, and crimson, 
gold and diamonds dazzled the bewildered sight. 
At last the grand duke and his courtiers thronged 
the royal boxes, and the orchestra burst forth in 
music. Though waiting with such eager impa- 
tience, the audience had sufficient appreciation to 
applaud the overture; that master piece of the 
mighty composer of the Miracle, and the great 
curtain quivered, parted and swept aside, as was 
then the custom. Of course they knew they 
should not sce the new prima donna till the 
opening of the second act, and were quite pre- 
pared to see Madame Retz in her decade-old at- 
titudes, and hear her thin, cracked tones drawl, 
and render immortal beauties of conception into 
dreary platitudes, but with solemn patience they 
eadured it, and only broke out in subdued hisses 
when the dissonance was more than usually un- 
bearable. How different the enthusiasm, false 


though it was, which she had inspired ten years 


before. The Marquis de Napoli and his friend 
Esporo, was in the box with Madame Avanez, 
and after scanning every group present, Esporo 
whispered his belief that La Nina was not any- 
where among them, of which remark Napoli took 
no notice, having already satisfied himself on the 
point some time before, and biting his lips and 
cursing the wretched performers, he became re- 
signed to fate, and waited for to-morrow when 
he might see her. 

At last the act was finished without one ap- 
plaud, and the curtain covered the stage again. 
The silence was breathless jn the interval, the 
suspense unbearable; ladies leaned forward; 
oheeks flushed vivid with expectation ; even the 
grand duke stood up uncovered, awaiting ; even 
the most indifferent person present felt his mous- 
tache and watched the curtain. It waved, separ- 


ated, rolled away. Onone side great dignitaries 


appeared seated, the other side was yet vacant ; 
from its distance advanced a group of snow-clad 
handmaidens, who, separating, disclosed the long 
vista of a purple porphyry and white marble col- 
onnade. They waited, the audience, they would 
testify nothing till they were sure. The orchestra 
played an adagio movement. A white hand ap- 


peared from behind the last column, a white foot, 


@ long, black robe, and with a slow, flowing 


motion, the prima donna assoluta seemed fairly 
to swim up the distance; from her parted lips 
seemed to sigh a sound like the far-off warble of 
the nightingale, which, as she drew nearer, swell- 
ed till like a mighty volume of melodious masic 
it broke on the ear as a wave does on the shore, 
and clearly and sweetly with a solemn force, rose 
flight after flight, trembled like the wings of a 
bird far up in blue air, and died away among the 
clouds as if at the gate of heaven ; while standing 
full before them, her soft, brown hair flowing over 
her black robe, lustrous gilded-brown eyes up- 
raised, pegfectly moulded hands and arms crossed 
over her bosom, she awaited their judgment. 

A moment, as if to regain the breath they had 
lost in amazement and admiration, dead silence 
held, then, like thunder in the Apennines, the 
audience rose with one accord, shouted, applaud- 
ed, showered flowers and jewels, waved handker- 
chiefs, smiled, and for some time rendered it im- 
possible to proceed. Stooping, from among the 
collection, she took a single flower flung by the 
grand duke, which appeared to be a lily with the 
dew on it, but, as the weight instantly taught her, 
bowed and turned away. 

“Tq Nina! La Nina!” cried the wonder-struck 
Napoli. 

She moved slowly to the right and made the 
marquis an obeisance with the most bewitching 
smile, who, thus singled out before the house, 
neither smiled nor blushed, but only bowing, 
looked steadfastly upon her. 

“Brown hair,” muttered Esporo, “flowing 
outline, dainty foot, La Nina herself !” 

“Be silent !” whispered the marquis, in a hol- 
low tone, while grasping his arm as if in an iron 
vice ; Esporo winced and did as he was bid. 

With the same solemn pathos as it began, the 
scene ended, the trial was ever, and Madame 
Retz again appeared, only to be hissed till she 
was joined by La Nina, who, covering her com- 
panion’s deficiency, lending her an ornament or 
two from her own abundant stock of expressions, 
and marvellously executing the most difficult and 
won the respect as much as the admiration of 
her hearers. The action proceeded and the last 
scene arrived. Behind a prison grate, resting 
her cheek on her hand, sat La Nina. The prison 
bells sent out heavy tollings, the voice of La 
Nina, deep and rich, mocked_.their jangling, till, 
melting into a hymn, it clashed and chimed like 
an organ ; honey dripping from the rocks was 
not sweeter, and powerful and clear as it was in 
its, deep tones, it fell as lightly and accordanily 
on the ear as the ringing of hollow, silver bells, 
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with the officials of death, and still chanting, she 


paced out with them. They botind her to the 
stake; already the torch was applied and little 
flames leaped up around, while the house, com- 
pletely carried away, was utterly still, when the 
withes shrank and broke; the black robe fell 
down; ‘the white arms wets lifted ap; shining | him 
wings unfolded themselves on her shoulders ; 
long, light drapery floated curlingly around her 
as she slowly rose above the stake, her voice 
echoing like reality the air with which she had 
first appeared. From far above, two-angels fell 
as slowly down to meet hér at last, encircling her 
in their arms, and cally and beautifully she 
floated up above the heavens, with her voice 
swelling and subsiding till it was lost in the up- 
per darkness of her flight, and only 4 silver echo 
died, with delicate reverberations, away in the 
height. So wrapt had the audience been, with 
their eyes fixed on La Nina, that the stake and 
‘fagots with the painted flames and real torch 
had not received an instant’s attention, and the 
supernumeraries, whose business it was immedi- 
ately to quench the torch, were equally absorbed. 
Thus, when a mighty cry of “Fire! Fire! La 


Scala burns !” went up, and the scaffolding and 
curtains were already wreathing in tiny flames, 
judge of the terrific panic and confusion that en- 
sued. Some shouted that the prima donna, who 
was still above, should be saved, a dozen young 
nobles indeed made the frantic éxertion, others 
only struggled to extricate themselves. Esporo 
leapt upon the stage and leapt back again, at an 
angry word from above, to the side of Madame 
Avanez, while Napoli rushed wildly forward and 
shouted her name. 

“T am here, signor,” answered @ voice over- 
head, coolly, and looking up he saw her sitting 
on « beam round which she had tied a rope. 
He ran to mount where she was. 

“ Tt is impossible,” she cried, “Retz has hid- 
den the ladders, I saw her. Hold this rope, sig- 
nor,” end she flung the other end down to him. 
He caught it, and instantly clasping it above in 
her little hands, she threw herself forward 
from the beam, swung a second, and then slid 
down beside him, the skin of her hands remain- 
ing on the rope. Taking her in his arms, Napoli 
rushed from the place and gained the street oy 
the stage door. Hardly had he done so, when he 
was waylaid by another person. 

“Whom hast thou ?” questioned this last. 

“ Fare thy ways,” returned Napoli, “ thy high- 
bess must not play the robber with thy subjects!” 

“Pat La Nina down.” 


“T shall not be disloyal if I dare to disobey,” 


LA NEMA. 
so exquisitely was it tempered. The cell filled 


afd Napoli strode onwards leaving the duke be- 
hind. At last she stood on her feet in the bal- 
cony of his palace. 

“ Why did La Nina conceal her identity from 
her friend ?” he asked her, reproachfally, and 
putting his hands on her shoulders with strange 
her there till she answered 


mnsetzo forbade,” she murmured. 

“ And hast thou no will or strength of thine 
own?” 

“ As for my will, do not let it concern thée, 
my strength thou confessest, and beyond these, 
I owe everything to Morello.” 

“ Didst thou not love me, Florence, when we 
were together by the Arno ?” 

No answer. 

“T know thou didst. Why then conceal it’? 
Why never blush, never sigh, never be weary, 
never kindle with my presence, or pale at my 
absence ?” 

“T, the singing girl, might never aspire to the 
Marquis de Napoli’s love.” 

“ But thoa mightest! thou shalt. Thou hast 

it!” Still nothing more. “Dost thou love me, 
La Nina?” 
“ Ay,” and she lifted her brown eyes trem- 
blingly towards him. Suddenly an arm, not his, 
encircled her, a form was between them, a dozen 
soldiers drew their swords before her; she was 
borne off struggling, by the duke and his guards 
before Napoli could lift his arm. Down the 
lawns and out into the crowded streets they 
went, picking their way in the turmoil, lighted 
glaringly by the burning theatre, to the ducal 
palace. 


“ Rest there, pretty dove, sweet singer!’ said 
the duke, as they left her im a high, latticed 
room, and wound down into the street again. 

She ran to the lattice, it was forty feet from 
+ the ground ; there was but one door, it was fast 
locked. No flags, no panels, nothing but this 
comfortable, matter-of-fact prison. She had 
counterfeited this once to-night, it came in the 
force of reality a little too soon. If all the dainty 
ladies, who had envied her triumph to-night, 
could bat see her now, where would their envy 
be? True, she remembered, there were very 
few who would refuse the fate now apparently 
thrust on herself. She tore violently at the lock 
and at last wrung her tender hands in despair. 

A clang of quick steps on the stairs became 
audible ; a dozen heels in the hall; a bunch of 
keys rattled without the door, one after another 
was inserted, suddenly the lock yielded, a smal) 
band, masked and armed, entered, and she was 
again seized and borne off. 
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*Trast me,” whispered Napoli. “I pass for 
the duke. He was seen to leave here two minutes 
since, he is supposed to have returned, and now 
to be taking his prisoner to some sécurer place,” 
and they were again in the thorough-fares. 

“ Halt there!” cried a stérn, harsh voice, and 
a short, unarmed man alone, confronted Napoli, 
and laid his hand on La Nina’s head. 

“Moveon!” commanded the marquis. “Stand 
aside, Maestro Morello !” 

“Nay,” pursued the little stranger. “My 
child, where art thou going? Why leavest thy 
loving master? Hast thou forgotten thine obli- 
gations, thy promise. Wilt thou break thy en- 
gagement at the theatre?” 

“The theatre is destroyed,” said La Nina. 

“ Miserable quibble! Tush! there are a thou- 
sand other places till it is rebuilt. El Domo for 
one.” 


But she still clung closely to Napoli. 

“Thou wilt not? disgraceful girl! Then 
‘know that I force thee to leave him, and follow 
me, by the command of thy father !” 

““ My father ?” asked she, wonderingly, repeat- 
ing his words with a frightened air, and looking 
quickly up. 

“ Ay, child, thy father! If thou never knewest 
of him before, know it now. Thine own father. 
Come 

_ She slid to her feet and followed him, leaving 
Napoli grinding his teeth at the sudden reprisals 
of the night, and the ill-luck that attended them. 
After an hour’s walk in silence, La Nina and 
Signor Morello found themselves within the 
Palazzo Fiorini. 

“ Now,” said she, “ you will tell me all this 
that you long since ought to have informed me 
of. Art thou my father ?” 

“Nay, he isdead. Iam his agent. La Nina, 
thou art in thine own thought naught but the 
singing girl of Fiesole. Yet listen. Fifteen 
years ago, a grand duke was our ruler here, 
whose equal earth never saw, whose superior 
heaven alone holds. He had one daughter five 
years old. One day, suddenly our dear lord died. 
The child disappeared, was said to have been 
drowned. Indeed the attempt, although suppos- 
ed at the time to have been successful, was frus- 
trated by some worthy peasants, whom we know, 
and she was preserved in secret albeit. The 
duke’s brother took the coronet and now 
rules. Her existence came to my knowledge ; 
her voice was miraculous, I knew of no way to 
restore her to her rights other than to perfect her 
musical education. Florence ! Grand Duchess of 
Fiesole ! I will bring thee to thy throne, but La 
Nina must bide my time !” 


LA NINA. 


She waited an instant, and then said, “I am 
afraid of greatness. Even if all this is true, I do 
not desire it. Rather give me the quiet years of 
happy, Christian life you have just snatched me 
from 

“The present duke is a tyrant,” said Il 
Maestro ; “he opposes the people, he slew thy 
father. Hast thou no wish to avenge him? no 
burning at thy heart to uplift these down-trodden 
races ?” 

A long time he thas harangued, setting the 
merits of the case before hér, and promising her 
stores of greater happiness than she had everdared 
wish for, and when at last he left her, La Nina 
was as determined to obtain her ducal crown and 
to redress the wrongs of her people, as any Jacobin 
alive could wish; and in order to accomplish 
this, was still to continue as the prima donna at 
another theatre under Signor Morello’s manage- 
ment, and her appearance there was shortly 
announced. 

Meantime the Count Esporo was sitting at the 
feet of Madame Arvanez in a consultation more 
barbarous than amorous. It will be sufficient to 
give the end at which they arrived. 

“ See!” said madame, “ how Napoli loves her ! 
how he starts and flushes. It must never be. 
We cannot lose him so. What will become of 
our faro tables, our banks, our billiards? It 
must never be |” 

“T cannot forget,” muttered Esporo, “his un- 
spoken rebukes to me. His hauteur and over- 
bearing lordliness, nor his insolence. By heav- 
en, I can endure no rival! « Yes, let the re- 
venge be quick and deadly !” 

“She sings again Thursday at the Domo. 
We will be there. Do you bring me, when you 
come, the two bunches of violets. At the last 
moment, I will impregnate one with the drugs ; 
that one she shall smell, Retz will make sure of 
that; the other I retain. She will die, as others 
have died before her !” 

“T shall not fail!” and he did not. 

When the promised Thursday arrived, the 
same scene, even if not a more eager one, of im- 
patience and admiration was enacted, and when 
the noble music of Iphigenie had been rolled off 
with the classic elegance that only a pupil of 
Cimeriso could attain, as they all declared, the 
Signora Florence was called before the curtain. 
She obeyed the call, but attired in so superb and 
singular a costume, as to excite the astonishment 
and admiration of all; but before her appear- 
ance it will be necessary to relate a scene of a 
minor melodrama that passed in the presence of 
Madame Avenez. 

The Marquis de Napoli had stood half hidden 
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behind the drapery of his own box, and now, 
leaning slightly forward looked round the house. 
His gaze turned upon Madame Avanesz and Es- 
poro in the box opposite. He saw, as he stood, 
that madame held a bouquet a little lower than 
the public view, and from a tiny, perforated cas- 
ket of gold was saturating the beautiful blossoms 
with what Napoli did not doubt was deadly poison. 
When Esporo had bought the two bunches that 
morning, the marquis had accompanied him, 
and in the freak of the moment, had bought a sim- 
ilar one, which he now held. Knowing it would 
be useless to endeavor to warn the prima donna, 
he lost not a moment in seeking the box of Mad- 
ame Avanez, and saluting that lady just an in- 
stant before La Nina appeared before the curtain, 
in her dazzling apparel, and gracefully leading 
Retz to share the applause. The poisoned bou- 
quet lay on the cushion before Madame Avanez, 
and as the marquis apologized for passing before 
her vision that he might gain the station at her 
left, he most adroitly, and entirely unperceived, 
substituted his own in its place and dropped that 
upon the floor. Madame Avanez’s face was 
feverish and her eyes blazing, as rising with her 
cavaliers, she joined in the acclamations of the 
house ; Esporo’s countenance expressing a bitter 
hate joined to a sarcastic sense of power ; and a 
triumphant smile playing round the lips of the 
Marquis de Napoli. 

Bending forward Madame Avanez uttered a 
laugh so peculiar as to be quite audible and to 
catch the attention of Retz. This done, she lift- 
ed her hand and tossed the bouquet to the stage. 
Catching it ere it fell, Madame Retz, smiling and 
throwing back her head, presented it to the un- 
suspecting singer, who gaily smelled it, and bow- 
edtothe donor. Madame Avanez had expected 
to see the ghastly rigidity of a corpse ; here were 
smiles and life. She stared immovably at the 
stage a minute, then glanced at Esporo and sank 
back in her seat. Napoli stooped and picked 
the poisoned violets from the floor. 

“ Madame,” said he, bowing and holding them 
out at arm’s length, “1 must beg forgiveness for 
the substitution of my own flowers in the place 
of yours. La Signora Florence did not use the 
bouquet you intended for her. May I dare pre- 
scribe it for yourself?” and placing it on the 
cushion where he found it, he left the box. 

Whether overeome by rage and terror, or by 
the already penetrating aroma of the subtle drugs, 
Madame Avanez fainted; and upon being car- 
ried into the open air which quickly revived her, 
was never again seen in Fiesole. Esporo return- 
4 to the theatre. The disposition of affairs had 


undergone a slight change during his absence, 


LA NINA. 


but had an earthquake rolled at his feet, he could 
not have been moreoverwhelmed. On the front 
of the stage stood La Nina, as he saw her before 
in flowing robe and train of white satin and green 
Genoa velvet. On her head was a magnificent 
crown. True she was thus arrayed, and as he 
thought singularly, before he went out; six 
giants of the royal guard stood behind her; the 
little maestro, with the lord chancellor of the 
duchy were rather in advance, and the Marquis 
de Napoli, holding her hand, was by her side. 
Retz and the other myrmidons had vanished. 
An expression of joy and amazement was on the 
countenances of the thousands who thronged the 
place, and the grand duke was standing in his 
half-deserted box, purple with rage and trembling. 
The little maestro’s voice rang like a trumpet as 
he rehearsed the circumstances with which the 
reader is already acquainted, with a particularity 
impossible of admitting a doubt, and called up 
witness after witness. At last the duke seemed 
able to command his voice and a word sprang to 


his lips. 

“tt is naught,” he roared. “Where are my 
guards? Seize the liars! the impostors !” 

But the cunning little maestro, too well used 
to deploying his theatrical forces, and to obtain- 
ing a thousand things by stratagem alone, had 
not left a single guard free to obey the duke’s 
command, 

“Ts this naught, thou usurper ?” cried Morello ; 
and taking from the hand of La Nina a scroll of 
parchment, he unrolled, displayed and read a 
mandate from the pope, sealed with the golden 
bull, and declaring Florence the rightful and 
only ruler, Grand Duchess of Fiesole. 

The grand duke bent forward, white, where 
just now he was purple, a red stream flowing 
from his lips ; his demoniacal passions had slain 
him, and apoplexy had taken off its victim. He 
was dead. 

“My people!” said Florence, no longer La 
Nina, advancing a step with Napoli, while the 
others) fell back, “although my father was your 
duke, not without your own will and election 
will I take his place.” And all the assembly 
hurraed, and the words were taken up by the 
surging populace without, who had already 
heard the intelligence. 

“Long live our prima donna! Long live 
Florence, Arch-Duchess of Fiesole !”’ 

Thus it came that the nightingale sitting on an 
olive spray, together with the noble arms of the 
Napoli, were quartered on the escutcheon of the 
oldest and greatest of Italian houses. 


riches have limits. 
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MY FIRST LOVE. 


BY ELIZA ¥. MORIARTY. 


My heart is thrilled with tender joy, 
Which nothing now can mar, 

Communinug with its love-born thoughte— 
Most blessed thoughts they are ; 

For she is near, my soul's first love, 
Its heavenward guiding star. 


She’s modest as the violet, 
And gentle as the dove; 
Her noble mind and sympathies, 
Her trust, her truth, her love, 
Her patience and humility 
A beauteous soul do prove. 


Her name’s the first in memory’s book, 
And ay, "twill be the last, 

Her love-smile gilds the present time, 
It sanctified the past, é 

And round my way its influence 
Forever will be cast. 


And I have seen her dear eyes weep, 
Blest privilege of mine; 

I kissed her falling tears away, 
The while my arms would twine 

Around her neck in mute caress, 
Our love seemed half divine. 


I gaze upon the azure skies, 
That veil the heavenly goal, 

And look into her sweet blue eyes, 
They half reveal her soul ; 

Her God he sees the inner light, 
The beauty of the whole. 


My heart is filled with holy joy, 
No clouds its hopes o’ercast, 

In fancy’s eye the future glows, 
In memory’s the past; 

While she is near, my mother dear, 
My first love and my last. 
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THE HEART’S RESOLVE, 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 


On the banks of the beautiful Clyde was the 
home of Jeanie Grahame ; the sole idol of aged 
parents and the pride of the entire hamlet. In 
all Scotland, the eye could not have sought a 
more lovely resting-place than upon the charm- 
ing Scottish hut, whose latticed windows were 
nearly screened from observation by the thick- 
spreading ivy, overrunning in many places the 
low flat roof. 

But in truth, the loveliest feature of our High- 
land picture was none other than Jeanie herself. 
Her eyes of liquid blue contrasted most beauti- 
fally with her own rose-tinted complexion and 
wealth of golden ringlets. Arrayed in a closely- 
fitting kirtle of blue, which served only to set off 


to advantage her somewhat slight and girlish 
figure, one might have thought her the noble de- 
scendant of the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
rather than the humble peasant girl she was. 

On the opposite bank of the river rose to 
sight the old ancestral castle of the once illustri- 
ous Montaine family, But two members of that 
distinguished line of royalists now survived ; 
the young Lord of Montaine, who had seen 
some twenty-five summers, and his sister, Lady 
Montaine, some two or three years his junior. 
A most imposing appearance this fine old castle 
presented by moonlight, with its gloomy looking 
yard. Then, too, it was situated far distant 
from any other royal residence of the kind, and 
being on a slight elevation of land, leading up 
from the river, it seemed like a giant tower frown- 
ing upon the low and vine-clad huts of the sur- 
rounding peasantry. 

The parents of Jeanie Grahame were the ten- 
ants of the Lord Montaine ; and they of course 
looked up to their land-holder with the same awe 
and reverence that the meanest subject of roy- 
alty looks up to its Supreme Ruler. As for the 
young lord, but little that is commendable can 
be said of him, save that by his generosity and 
good humor he had won the hearts of a greater 
part of his tenants. During the winter season, 
he spent most of his time in Edinburgh, where 
he indulged in a continual round of gaiety and 
dissipation, so that for at least six months of 
the year, his sister was left sole mistress of the 
ancestral abode. This lady was exceedingly ar- 
istocratic, and prided herself greatly upon her 
noble birth and family ; and there was about her 
manner a degree of haughtiness and reserve 
which chilled even the, warm heart of “ fair 
Jeanie” (as the peasantry termed her) whenever 
she was sent, as was frequently the case, on an 
errand to the castle. 

At the time of which I write, Jeanie had just 
entered upon her eighteenth year, and though 
merry and blithesome as a lark, she was never 
mirthful to excess ; and there was something in 
the high brow and finely chiselled mouth which 
bespoke firmness and determination far beyond 
her years. 

I have said that Jeanie was the idol of her 
parents; and well might that aged pair have 
cherished her tenderly, for death, that untimely 
destroyer, had snatched from their grasp child 
after child, until none but little Jeanie was left 
to them. She was so kind and gentle—an ever 
ministering angel to their wants and comfort— 
that one who did but once look upon her could 


not fail to love her. In short, she was ever & 
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antry. To many this unassuming youth would 
have offered but slight attraction, for he was not 
rich, nor even well-to-lo, in the world’s goods 
and chattels; nor was he particularly fair in 

Many wondcred what there was in him Jeanie 
‘saw and admired ; and there was some jealousy 
manifested by the Scottish lads when on any lit- 
tle festive »ccasion, at which Jeanie was always 
‘the acknowledged belle, she permitted him to be 
her chevalier and escort. The parents on both 
sides could not fail to notice the daily growing 
tutimacy of the youthful pair, which was fast 
ripening into love. And I need not say that for 
& time the matter was highly approved of by the 
old people. 

There were times, however, when Mrs. Gra- 
hame would say with a sigh, as she beheld the 
youthfal pair strolling arm-in-arm through the 
fields, “It’s a pity Jeanie was not born a queen” 
—¢o ambitious is a mother’s love! And then 
she too would wonder that one who had ever 
been idolized and cherished from her earliest in- 
fancy could look with favor upon one who seem- 
ed so much her inferior. 

She did not know that Jeanie had discovered 
beauty far beneath the surface which her eye had 
failed to discern. Yes, Donald was the happy 
possessor of as noble a soul and as manly a 
heart as were ever implanted in the breast of 
mankind! And Jeanie loved him for his sound 
‘mind, his generous heart and noble energy of 
purpose, rather than for any outward charm he 
possessed. He did not flatter or seek to dazzle 
her eyes with the sordid gold of the world ; for 
of wealth he had but little—and of flattery, still 
less. No, it was for himself alone that she lav- 
ished upon him her sweetest smiles, and tuned 
her heart in harmony with his. 

And Donaid, plain and honest heart, the envy 
of his sex, and the fortunate possessor of Jeanie’s 
best affections, how did he love her? With the 
whole strength of his noble nature ; he worship- 
ped her as the pagan does the ssint, in sculp- 
tured niches. Yes, she alone was the god of his 
idolatry. And yet in her presence he could not 


but feel reserve at times, for it seemed to him 
that she was lifted far above him in all that was 
beautiful and truthful; his superior in intellect 
and mind as well as in person. The days and 
weeks passed swiftly by to those two loving 
hearts; for as yet no cloud had interposed to 
darken with its shadow the sunshine of their 
happy hearts. 


It was quite early in the fall when the car- 
riage of Lady Montaine drew up before the hum- 
ble cot of Robert Grahame. All were not a 
little surprised at seeing so unexpected a visitor, 
who hastily descended from the carriage and 
prepared to enter the house. Old Mrs. Gra- 
hame dropped her knitting and hastened to open 
the door, for she knew that it must be some im- 
portant matter that could thus call abroad the 
lady of Montaine Castle at so early an hour in 
the morning ; for when the young lord was home, 
he was ever wont to come himself on affairs of 
business. 

With an air of aristocratic dignity, she coldly 
took the proffered chair from which Jeanie had 
just risen, and proceeded at once to communi- 
cate her errand. 

“T have come, Mrs. Grahame,” she said, “to 
obtain the loan of your daughter for my dress- 
ing-maid and companion. Unexpected business 
has called my brother to the city much earlier 
than usual ; and as he intends passing the winter 
in town, as is his custom, I am determined never 
again to pass so lonely a winter as that of last 
year. The castle is so large and gloomy that 
without the aid of society it is enough to give 
one a settled melancholy, if not to make them a 
confirmed misanthrope.” 

“Has the young lord gone so soon?” asked 
Jeanie. “ Why, it was but yester-morn that I 
saw him talking with my father near the bridge 
which spans the river.” 

“Yes, and it is to my brother’s suggestion 
that you owe the honor of this visit,” said the 
lady, with a toss of her fine oval head. “He 
has eulogized so much the beauty and charms of 
Jeanie Grahame that I have thought best to 
make you the above proposition.” 

Jeanie blushed deeply at the cold flattery of 


‘the last remark, and a shade of anxiousness 


passed over her face as she awaited her mother’s 
reply to the proffered offer. 

“For how long a time would you require her 
services?” asked Mrs. Grahame; “for she is 
very dear to us, and is the sunlight of our home.” 

“T should like, if possible, to have her come 
at once, and remain during the winter months, if 
agreeable to herself,” she said. 
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if the Scottish lasses sometimes envied her the 
: beauty she possessed, and the admiration she 
excited from the other sex, they could not but 
feel within their hearts that it was all richly 
deserved. 
} But of the crowd of admirers that followed in 
her train, there was but one on whom the fair 
maiden bestowed more than ordinary marks of ~— 
favor. And this was Donald McAlland, the son 
of a near neighbor, and likewise one of the ten- 
1 


“T will go, but with one condition,” said the 
girl; “which is, that I may be allowed to return 
home at nightfall ; for it would grieve my heart 
to feel that I was entirely isolated from my dear 
parents, and shut up, as it were, in the depths of 
yonder dreary castle.” 

Inst then she canght her mother’s reproachfal 
giance, and feeling that she had spoken too hast- 
ily, she said, with a low curtsy, as Lady Mon- 
taine rose to depart : 

“T will consider the matter, and bring you 
word on the morrow.” 

It was of course a source of regret to Jeanie 
to leave parents and home ; for it was the first 
time that she had ever thought of absenting her- 
self from them, even for a single day. And then, 
too, she would be deprived of Donald’s sweet 
society, in a great degree ; but she could in part 
compromise the matter if the favor of returning 
home at night should be allowed her. And so 
after mach thought and long talking upon the 
subject, it was decided that Jeanie should go to 
the castle in the capacity of lady’s maid. 

The morrow found Jeanie at the castle gate ; 
not in her usual high spirits, however, for she 
dreaded the thought of seclusion within its pil- 
lared halls and Gothic chambers, into which the 
sun’s rays seemed never to penetrate. The Lady 
Montaine received her with more than customary 
graciousness ; and her proposal of returning 
home nightly was willingly acceded to by her. 

Donald, too, felt not a little downhearted at 
the idea of even 80 trivial a separation from his 
heart’s idol. But Jeanie playfully bantered him 
upon his lack of gaiety, and bade him not wear 
so long and puritanical 'a face on the occasion of 
her going so short a distance, and for so short a 
season. 

“What would you say, Donald, if the broad 
ocean were to separate us,” she said, “ instead of 
the river banks? Then indeed might each heart 
have cause for grief.” 

Alas! she little knew then that those words, 
so thonghtlessly spoken, were prophetic of what 
the future was soon to bring forth. 

Jeanie Grahame was soon established im her 
new quarters, and as she had determined to make 
the best of her condition for the time being, she 
soon entered upom her duties with earnestness 
and zest. 

After all, there was much within that old 
building which well accorded with her tastes and 
feelings ; for Jeanie was at times not a little 
thoughtfal, and she often loved to indulge herself 
in day-dreams of the olden times when “ brave 
kaights and fair ladies” mingled with pleasure 


in the animated sports of the chase, and the too 
often dangerons joust or tournament. $ 

Her time was spent mainly in the boudoir and. 
apartments of her mistress, who being somewhat 
fond of retirement, was never so happy and con- 
tented as when listening to the glowing elo-. 
quence of Jeanie’s words, as clearly and beanti- 
fully she read alond to her the thrilling romances 
of the olden time; or poured forth im one con- 
tinual burst of melody the Scottish ballads of 
the immortal Burns. She saw but little compa- 
ny at the castle; for as the winter crept on, the 
city friends began to fall off; and if perchance 
an occasional visit was made by a friend, the re- 
ception was always attended with so much form- 
ality and ceremony that Jeanie had no desire to 
become a participant in its cold enjoyments. As 
the severity of the weather imcreased, Jeanie 
found it impossible to make such frequent visits 
to her home, and with the sweet society of her 
books and flowers, and the daily correspondence 
of Donald, she became quite content and happy. 
in the once gloomy old castle. 

The Lady Montaine herself became conscions 
of a growing attachment for the fair maiden, 
whose society and intercourse had beeome so in- 
dispensable to her happiness. But it was evi- 
dent to Jeanie that there were still certain bounds 
of propriety and etiquette which even then she 


might not overstep; for there was at times a 


chilling and freezing reserve manifest in the pres- 
ence of her mistress, which seemed to check and 
restrain for the time any sudden gush or burst 
of feeling which her leving nature might betray 
or exhibit. 

It was early on one cold, frosty morning in 
December, while performing her lady’s toilet, 
that the perter handed to Jeanie a slip of paper, 
on which was written in a hurried hand the fol- 
lowing words : 


“Come down to the court-yard, my own dear 


Jeanie ; for I have sad news to communicate. 
“Donaup.” 


Hastily excusing herself, she descended with a 
beating heart and trembling limbs to the court- 
yard; for as she had not been home for more 
than a week, she was fearful that something had 
transpired there, the disclosure of which was en- 
trusted to Donald’s care. 

Her first glance at the anxious and troubled 
countenance of her lover only served to confirm 
her fears. In vain she tried to speak, but her 
very tongue seemed cleaving te her mouth. 
With a sudden effort she gasped “My mother!’ 
and but for the strong and manly arm of Don- 
ald she would bave fallen powerless to the earth. 
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‘ “Calm yourself,” said the devoted youth, as 
trembling and agitated he folded her to his 
breast. ‘ All—all is well at home!” 

These words seemed to revive her instantane- 
ously, and placing in her hands a newly opened 
letter, Donald bade her a hasty adieu; for he 
could not bear to witness. the effect which the 
words there penned would have upon his loved 
Jeanie. Already he felt his heart-strings giving 
way, and quickly he turned from the spot. 

Quickly those eyes of deepest blue scanned 
the burning lines before her, which were from a 
rich uncle of Donald’s—a Scotch quaker, who 
had long since emigrated to the New World, 
and was at that time a resident of Philadelphia. 
Having accumulated an immense fortune by 
great industry and thrift in the mercantile trade 
of that city, he proposed to relinquish his busi- 
ness to his favorite nephew, Donald. And as he 
was a steadfast bachelor of long standing, he 
would of course become his sole heir at his 
death ; for he had no near relatives in the New 
World. 
' For a few moments Jeanie stood like one trans- 
fixed to the spot ; then carefully folding the let- 
ter and placing it in her breast, she ascended to 
her lady’s dressing-room, apparently as com- 
posed as if nothing unusual had occurred. But 
when once escaped from the society of her mis- 
tress, she threw herself upon her couch and wept 
bitter tears at the thought of entire separation 
from her lover. And then hope would regain 
the mastery in her heart; for surely Donald 
could not think for a moment of leaving home 
and her for so uncertain and hazardous an ad- 
venture, and at such an unpropitious season of 
the year, when old ocean seemed ever frowning 
upon the traveller, and tossed the ship upon its 
surface madly about, as if it were but a mere 
bauble in the air. 

_That evening Jeanie despatched a note to 
Donald, for him to meet her at her father’s 
home; which interview was willingly granted. 
It now became Donald’s turn to struggle with 
self, and keep up his hitherto unfailing courage. 

“Jeanie,” he said, with composure, “I have 
not decided upon the course to pursue, without 
having first given the matter serious and weighty 
consideration. “Tis true I may not tell you how 
much and deeply I shall regret leaving those dear 
parents of whom I have so long been the stay 
and comfort, and whose days seem fast waning ; 
but I am satisfied that it is my duty to go, though 
my heart be crushed and my spirits bowed down 
at the thought of leaving all thet is dearest on 
earth behind me. I am poor, and have parents 
dependent upon me for their daily support and 


maintenance ; shall I then, my own Jeanie, let 
pass unheeded so bright an opening as that which 
the future spreads before me ?”’ 

He paused for a reply; but as he got none, he 
continued: — 

“If I stay here, I may not hope even for 
wealth ; for living under such a system of gov- 
ernment, I see not how I can ever rise to be oth- 
er than the servile tool of the proud and wealthy 
landholder. No, Jeanie, I will go to America,” 
and his eye flashed strong determination as he 
spoke ; “ there I will toil until death, if it must 
be, to secure for you, my betrothed, a home of 
affluence and ease, and a station in society be- 
fitting your pure and intellectual soul. There 
no one will deem the beautiful and accomplished 
wife of Donald McAllan the once lowly peasant 
girl—the serving-maid of the haughty Lady 
Montaine.” And the excited youth spoke with 
a tone of dignity more fitting a king than a serf. 

“ Go, then,” said Jeanie, smiling through her 
tears, “‘and may God’s blessing follow and pros- 
per you ; for your pleading eloquence has changed 
my heart, and I can meekly bear my portion of 
the sacrifice which must indeed be made.” 

“Since duty prompts, the sooner you leave, 
Donald, the better it will be for both,” she said, 
as with a kiss of sacred love upon her pale brow, 
the youthful’ lover bade her “good night” at the 
castle gate. “You remember, Donald, my idle 
words a few weeks since—‘ what if oceans divide 
us, instead of the river banks ?’” 

“T do. Alas! how strangely true and pro- 
phetic !” he said, as he turned to retrace his steps 
homeward. 

The time for Donald’s departure was soon fix- 
ed ; and with many pledges of eternal fidelity the 
lovers parted for months—years—perchance for- 
ever! 4 

Time flew by, and with the approach of spring, 
Jeanie anticipated with joy her coming release, 
but still the Lady Montaine held her prisoner. 
So very essential had she become to her natur- 
ally dull household that she had half a mind to 
adopt her as her own child ; or rather make her 
the protege of the high-born and wealthy mis- 
tress of Montaine Castle; but to this she knew 
the aged parents would never consent, while 
living. 

“My brother will soon be here,” said Lady 
Montaine, one morning, entering her boudoir, 
and addressing Jeanie, who was busily engaged 
upon a piece of delicate needlework ; “ for here 
is his letter, which says ‘you may expect me in 
two weeks ; when I expect to see my sweet little 
Jeanie duly installed as one of the household.’” 


At these words Jeanie Grahame’s blood boiled 
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within her. How dare he call her so familiarly 
his * sweet little Jeanie?” “No,” thought she, 
“T will no longer stay at the castle to be made 
the subject of his rude jests and undue familiari- 
ty.” And then she told the Lady Montaine of 
her anxiety to return home, so long had she 
been absent. To this the lady would not hear 
at first, but Jeanie’s strong will triamphed ; and 
she made her preparations to return home within 
the space of ten days. 

“ Thus,” thought she, “I will elude his grasp, 
heartless fop as he is!” For rumor had brought 
strange reports of the young lord’s extravagance 
at the capital, as well, too, of his entire lack of 
morality. 

On the morning previous to Jeanie Grahame’s 
proposed departure for home, she arose very ear- 
ly ; for she wished, as it were, to take farewell of 
all the scenes, both in nature and art, which for 
the last few months had been so dear to her 
heart. After passing through the conservatory, 
where even the flowers reposed with folded pet- 
als and drooping heads, as if not yet awakened 
from their sleep, she passed out into the spacious 
court-yard, where all was still and silent ; for at 
that early hour not one of the inmates of the 
castle were stirring. She had but just gained the 
centre of the court-yard, when the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels arrested her attention, and ere 
she could divine their import, a loud knock at 
the gate startled the porter from his slumbers in 
the lodge. In one moment the master and lord 
of Montaine Castle stood before her. 

Approaching her quickly, he said, “ Thus do 
I kiss the dew from off thy leaves, sweet flower,” 
as bending low, he placed upon her damask cheek 
a rude kiss. 

“Sir!” said Jeanie, drawing up her graceful 
form to its utmost height, “your boldness is 
unpardonable.” 

“ My dear Jeanie,” he said, very sarcastically, 
“‘ words cannot express the joy of this unexpect- 
ed morning surprise and welcome.” 

“You flatter yourself greatly, Lord Montaine, 
if you think my appearance in the court-yard 
was otherwise than accidental,” said Jeanie, 
coldly ; “for I believe your sister did not expect 
you for some days yet.” 

“TI doubt it not,” the young lord said, ina 
most gracious tone; “but really, I am very 
happy at the thought of having such a bright 
and charming companion as yourself to help be- 
guile the dull monotony of rural life. But lay- 
ing aside all flattery, Jeanie, I must tell you that 
T have not seen in all Edinburgh so fair a face 
and fine a form as yours.” . 

“T assure you, Lord Montaine, that your heart- 


less flattery is quite uncalled for and unheeded, 
as I trust that the morrow’s setting sun will find 
me re-established and once again in my own 
home.” 

“Not so soon, my little maid!” said the im- 
perturbable lord, following the maiden into the 
hall. 


“I will at once arouse your sister,” said the 
now provoked and insulted Jeanie, as she sprang 
up the broad stairway. ‘“ She will doubtless give 
you a most cordial welcome.” 

The following day Jeanie prepared for her re- 
turn home; and although her mistress was still 
unwilling to part with so cheerful a companion, 
no inducement that was offered could make her 
remain longer. As she was about to depart, the 
young lord stepped forth, and, politely handing 


her into the coach, begged leave to accompany~ 


her home ; but with a haughty bow, she declined 
his kindly offer. 

Never were parents so happy as old Mr. and 
Mrs. Grahame were at their child’s return ; and 
never seemed that lovely home one half so bright 
and beautifal to Jeanie’s admiring eyes as on the 
morning after her arrival. Bright and beautiful 
seemed the dawning future to that young heart; 
for she had received a letter from Donald, assur- 
ing her of his safe arrival and the brilliant pros- 
pects in store for him. 

She was skilfully engaged in twining a wreath 
of laurels, interspersed with fine white flowers, 
and warbling with her bird-like throat that sweet- 
est of Scottish songs, “ Mary of Argyle,” when 
a gentle rap at the door announced the presence 
of a visitor. She lifted the latch, and started as 
she again beheld Lord Montaine ; but he, with a 
low bow, respectfully asked for Mrs. Grahame— 
though, in trath, Jeanie herself was the magnet 
which had drawn him to that humble hut. She, 
glad of a chance to escape, quickly ran to call 
her mother; nor did she again appear until after 
the young lord had taken his departure. 

Day after day was the lord of Montaine Cas- 
tle a visitor at the hut of Robert Grahame, and 
in looks and actions strove to win the heart of 
the beautiful maid to himself. The rarest of 
flowers were daily sent her from the conservato- 
ry, and fair jewels were his proffered gifts, think- 
ing thereby to dazzle and attract hereye. But 
to all his protestations of love she turned a deaf 
ear, much to the annoyance of her mother, who 
felt not a little vexed at her entire refusal of his 
suit. In vain she told the lord that her heart 
and hand were long since given to another ; and 
not even the wealth of the mines of Golconda 


could cause her to relinquish her deep and holy 
love for Donald. 
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. her; “and if prosperous, Donald would more 
likely forget his old love, and take. to himself a 
bride of high birth and station in America ; and 
then, when it was too late—she deserted and re- 


regret having refused his noble 


offer.” 

Thus to accuse Donald of such injustice and 
cruelty was more than Jeanie’s sensitive nature 
could bear ; and with the well-aimed arrow still 
rankling in her breast, she bade him leave her 
presence forevermore, nor seek to taunt her with 
his insolent proposals. 

Of Lord Montaine’s offer and constant ad- 
dresses, Jeanie informed her lover in her letters 
te him ; and but for the implicit faith and confi- 
dence which Donald reposed in Jeanie, he would 
have had much cause for alarm. 

A year passed by, and still the Lord Montaine 
lingered in his castle, and not even the amuse- 
ments of Edinburgh could offer him any attrac- 
tion. ’Tis true he loved the beautiful Scottish 
maid with all the ardor and affection of which 
his soul was capable; but it availed nothing! 
Wealth and position could not buy the heart and 
hand of the constant and faithful Jeanie. 

Vainly her mother strove to coax and induce 
her daughter to yield her consent to marry the 
young lord, as she placed before her eyes the 
heavy silks and jeweled caskets, which were the 
unnoticed gifts of Lord Montaine. But no! the 
jewels of her heart far outrivalled in purity and 
beauty the snowy pearls within the silver casket. 

“Take them and him forever from my sight!” 
she cried ; “for nought on earth can dissuade me 
from my purpose—to marry Donald!” 

Ah! woman’s faith, more greatly art thou to 
be desired than all the wealth of India, or the 
gems of the ocean depths ! 

Two years from the time that Donald left 
home and native land, his feet pressed once 
again the shores of his much-loved Scotland. 
Towards the home of his birth the young man 
first directed his steps ; and there an unexpected 
surprise awaited him, for Jeanie had known of 
his coming, and had kindly gone over to assist 
Mrs. McAllan in arranging some little luxuries 
fer the comfort of the traveller. And there she 
was, the same dear Jeanie as of old, save that 
time had only served to ripen and mature those 
charms of person which were but che external 
covering of greater beauty within. : 

Now that Donald had indeed prospered, and 
was become the sole heir of his uncle’s extensive 
property (whose decease took place a year after 
Donald left for America), the old folks could 
not of course do otherwise than give their con- 
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“ Out of sight, out of mind,” he would say to. 


sent to the speedy union of the devoted pair. 
At the end of one short’week the’rustic church 
of the little hamlet was the scene of a lovely 
and imposing ceremony—the union of Donald 
and Jeanie. 

of muslin, and her veil of delicate lace falling — 
about her like a fine mist, fastened upon her 
golden curls only by a wreath of myrtle. And 
Lord Montaine was there to eongratulate the too 
happy bride; for deeply as he had felt the ating 
of her refasal, still he could not find in his heart 
to dislike Jeanie—though, it must be said, he 
envied not a little Donald McAllan his lovely 
prize. And even Lady Montaine seemed to have | 
lost somewhat of her native coldness in the warm 
and heartfelt pressure of the hand she gave to 
Jeanie. 

It was Donald’s intention to have taken the 
parents of both himself and Jeanie to America 
with them ; but old Mr. and Mrs. Grahame de- 
clared themselves much too old to undertake so 
long a journey tothe New World; for, to their 


‘weak and dimmed eyes, heaven seemed nearer 


to the view! So Donald was to provide for 
them a more comfortable home in their own 
loved Scotland. 

The happy wedding party, consisting of Boa- 
ald and his charming bride, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. McAllan, the aged parents of the 
former, were soon on their way to the city of 
Philadelphia, where a beautiful home was await- 
ing them, resplendent with all the luxury that 
wealth could procure, and over which the beauti- 
fal Jeanic McAllan is now the presiding genins.. 


THE BEST TIME TO FRET. 


had their of how killed 
and bied his visi his 
m at loss, visi 
me eA, fine crop growing, and inquired how it 
cou 
“These are what I sowed while you were fret- 
was the reply. 
Why don’t you ever fret ?” 
“Yes, T pat it off till I have repaired the 


“Why , then, there’s no need to fret at all.” 

Troe, that’s the reason I put it off.” —Satur- 
day Evening Pest. 

Covrtesy.—True courtesy, gen- 
uine politeness, is the offspring of good nature 
and a kind heart. It is as far removed from the 
artificial stateliness of fops and coxcombs, as the 
sun is from swagger and bluster; as far removed 
from arrogance and overbearing authority, as - 
the centre of the globe from its circum 
A true gentleman is a true man, no matter 
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MARY. 
BY B. T. EGERTON. 


Hard bye sippling tvuntain, where the play, 

Where the fairest flowers that blossom are opening thro’ 
the day, 

In a vine-clad cottage dwells sweet, laughing, bright-eyed 
May. 


0, I wish that you could see her, with her step so light 
and airy; 
For I know that you would love her, she is such a win- 


Could you seek the vine-clad cottage at the starry evening 
hour, 


thie tiny diwigems gilsten on cach weary, dsseping 


flower. 
‘You would sce eweet Mary knesling in her own dear favor- 
ite bower. 


Should you see her in the morning, in her robe of purest 
white, 

With a few sweet wild flowers woven mid her tresses long 
and bright, 

You would long to call her darling, and whisper your 
delight. 


She's no stranger to caresses nor affections beaming smile, 

May the brightest angels guard her, for she is a petted 
child ; 

Loving, mang, cod may she never dream of 
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MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 
BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


Goop Mrs. Harrison had seen “better days ;” 
she had moved in the “best society ;” her hus- 
band had been rich; and she, as the wife of a 
rich man, had been thought a good deal of by 
others—and, it must be owned, by herself, too, 
But one day Mr. Harrison died, and, as is not 
unusually the case, it was ascertained that he 
was not as rich as had been expected. He had 
lived well, and had he not died, it is probable he 
would have continued to live well, by means 
best known to himself; but his decease was a 
most unfortunate thing for his family in a pecu 
niary point of view. 

To be sure, Mrs. Harrison had a little prop- 
erty of her own; but then she could not live as 
she had lived; she could not keep her carriage, 
nor her half-dozen servants ; she could not keep 
up the grand establishment she had been keep- 
ing; she could not entertain company every 
day, could not set her table with all the luxuries 
of the season, nor indulge herself and daughter 
in.all those little extravagances and follies which 


women so delight in ;in fine, she could not live | 


18 


on a thousand a year as she had been living on 
six or eight thousand. 

It was hard for a proud, high-spirited woman 
like Mrs. Harrison to economize and retrench in 
the face and eyes of the fashionable world in 
which she had once moved with such a keen rel- 
ish of its delights. How could she ever consent 
to see her daughter eclipsed by the proud Misses 
Carr, or herself looked down upon by the super- 
cilious Mrs. Dunn? So Mrs. Harrison, after her 
husband’s death, bought a pretty house, situated 
in a small town of an adjoining State, and pack- 
ing up all her earthly goods, left the city where 
she lived in such splendor and station far behind. 

So we make our acquaintance with Mrs. Har- 
rison in the little town of B——, where she was 
enabled, by means of her small property, helped 
along by genteel methods not beneath her to 
practise, to make quite a respectable appearance. 
Yet she and her daughter never forgot what they 
had been, and many were the comparisons drawn 
between their present style of living and that to 
which they had been accustomed. 

It was indeed a fall to come down from six 
servants to one; from one’s own horse and car- 
riage to plebeian cars and omnibuses; to be 
obliged to save one’s silk for Sunday and com- 
pany wear, and don de laines and muslins for 
every day; and, the most unkindest cut of all, 
to renounce the “best society” of the city of 
Y—— for that of a country town, whose inhab- 
itants, though intelligent, and kind, and social, 
had never moved in good society, were unversed 
in its conventionalities, and in company had 
even been seen to eat with their knives and pour 
their tea into their saucers. 

Delia Harrison was really a fine gitl. She 
was interesting and intelligent, could talk well, 
had_ read a great deal, and had an original and 
superior mind. Her personal appearance was 
also very prepossessing; she was ladylike and 
graceful, without being commonplace and unin- 
teresting. But yet the family weakness clung 
to her, a love for the forms and ceremonies of 
fashionable life, and the thought of what they 
had been and the position they had occupied, 
was to her, as to her mother, a source of never- 
ending regret. 

Mrs. Harrison had one spare room, and so, 
like the Widow Bardell, of Pickwick memory, 
she advertised board for single gentlemen. Tom 
Stebbins and myself had been college chums, 
and were great friends. We were in search of a 
boarding-place to pass the summer and pursue 
our studies, We saw the advertisement, called 
upon the lady, found the terms satisfactory to 
all parties, and took the room. 
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Tom was a close student, a fellow of fine { 
mind, decided talent and no little genius. He 
was a man to make his mark in the World, and 
I was always proud of Tom wherever we went— 


that is after people got acquainted with him, for 
at first he was not prepossessing. He was not 
bashful; no, Tom had been in good society— 
though perhaps a stranger might doubt it—he 
was not bashful, he did not think enough of ap- 
pearances to make him bashful, but he was— 
yes, he was—awkward; that is, awkward in 
some things—in his attitude and in his person. 
He was caréless of his appearance, and paid no 
regard to the customs and conventionalities of 
modern society. If there was a word in the 

ish language the student did not seem to 
comprehend, that word was etiquette, and if 
there was one he was utterly regardless of, it was 
dress, 


But he had a great, generous soul beneath this 
rough exterior; he had a love of the true, the 
noble, the good and the beautiful, and he was as 
warm-hearted and glorious a being as ever walk- 
ed the earth. Yet he was not awkward in all 
respects—Tom could talk ; yes, Tom could talk 
splendidly ; and after he had committed some 
glaring offence against the laws of good breed- 
ing, that caused even the most polite to smile, 
I used to think, “ O, if you could only hear him 
talk, you would know him better.” 

He could talk, too, on all subjects—literature, 
science or metaphysics; he was at home in all. 
His awkwardness vanished when he spoke—no 
one thought of it; his form seemed to dilate, 
and his face to be perfectly radiant; and there 
was a grace and fascination about his conversa- 
tion, too, that charmed one. I don’t know 
whether it was the tones of his voice, which were 
full, deep and rich, or what it was, but such was 
the fact. 

So we were settled at the widow Harrison’s. 


MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 


“Tom,” said I. He looked up from his book. 
“ Have you looked into the flower garden %”’ 
“ Not this morning,” 
“Some new flowers haye made their appear- 
ance,” 
“What are they?” asked hog in an absent 


manner. 

“O, tulips, ladies’ slippers, lilies and. roses, all 
on one stalk.” 

“That is curious,” said he, starting from his 
seat; for Tom was of a scientific turn, and al- 
ways ready for new discoveries. With one long 
stride he reached the window. “ Where?” said 
he. . 

“There in the arbor,” said I. 

Tom looked. ‘‘ Pshaw,” said he; and then 
added, laughingly: “A fine specimen, truly.” 

“ How should you class it, Tom?” 

He shook his head, “ Magnificent, isn’t she ? 
What a hand !. what a profile! what a complex- 
ion she has !” 

Now I knew Tom was looking at and admir- 
ing her, just as one looks at and admires a new 
and exquisite flower; he wasn’t one to fall in 
love with a pretty face and figure. Well, dinner- 
time came, and then we met our divinity of the 
garden, who presided at the table with infinite 


grace. 

Ihave said before that Tom was awkward ; 
he was peculiarly so at table; he never seemed 
to notice how other people conducted. He had 
a way of his own of doing everything, and it 
was as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. He had no ready tact to accommo- 
date himself to the company he was in; when 
he was with the Romans he never heeded what 
the Romans did, but preserved his individuality. 
Tom clung with tenacity to his old habits of 
eating with his knife and drinking out of his 
saucer, totally unaware that it was ungenteel. 
Indeed, eating and drinking was with him so 
little a» matter of thought, he gave himself no 
concern about it other than to get over it as soon 
as possible. So in his own peculiar and awk- 
ward manner he seated himself at table with the 
fastidious Mrs. Harrison and her daughter. As 
it was plainly a matter of impossibility to eat 
soup with a knife, my friend took his spoon, and 
the first course passed off very well. Then 
came the roast, and Tom being very hungry ate 
away with a good relish, the odious knife mak- 
ing very expeditious trips from his plate to his 
mouth. I saw Mrs. Harrison look at her daugh- 
ter, and I saw the daughter’s blue eyes dilate, 
and her lip curl just a little scornfally; but my 
friend still kept on with his meal. I began to 
pity Tom, for I was afraid he would see the la- 


We had a nice room, everything comfortable 
and pleasant about us; and Tom set himself 

! down in good earnest to his studies, while I, less 
studious, seated myself at a window looking out 
into a pleasant flower garden. There I saw 
Miss Delia Harrison sitting in an arbor with a 
book in her hand. She looked very pretty ; her 
aubarn hair was smooth and soft, and arranged 
in the most approved fashion ; she wore a loose, 

| white morning robe, which flowing open, dis- 
closed an elaborately wrought under-skirt, and 
from beneath this peeped a little foot in a Cin- 
derella-like slipper. The hand that held her 
book was very white and delicate, and so of 
course was the other, which lay against her soft 
cheek. 
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dies were remarking his lack of good breeding ; 
but I- might have saved myself the feeling ; he 
was as blind as a mole to any such thing—his 
thoughts were far different. Then came the 


pudding, and the knife having been removed by 
the servant, Tom accommodatéd himself to cir- 
cumstances, and made the spoon answer all 


Now the business of dinner was finished, and, 
leaning back in his chair, I-saw that Tom was 
ready for a talk; and as he always talked well 
after dinner, I hoped that he would retrieve him- 
self in the eyes of the ladies. So with his own 
peculiar grace in conversation, so different from 
his awkwardness in everything else, he com- 
menced, and at the first words that passed his 
lips, I saw he had attracted their attention ; the 
look of contempt passed away from the beauti- 


ful-face of Delia, and her blue eyes sparkled 
with delight. Then she joined in the conversa- 
tion, and I saw that Tom was interested and 
pleased with her remarks, and we had a very 
agreeable after dinner conversation. 

So matters stood for some time, my friend 
daily offending the refined taste of the ladies by 
some staring breach of etiquette, and again fas- 
cinating them—or at least the younger—by his 
talents, his fine literary taste, and brilliant con- 
versational powers. Tom was a lover of poetry 
and a very fine reader, and it was delightful to 
sit and listen to his fine musical voice; and it 
would have been still more so could you have 
listened without seeing the awkward position he 
vas sure to assume while reading. 

The more I became acquainted with Delia 
Harrison the more I liked her. I found she 
was possessed of many excellent qualities ; she 
was amiable and warm-hearted; but she had 
been brought up by her mistaken mother to at- 
tach too much importance to appearances, to 
forms and ceremonies. They were too superfi- 
eal in their views of life and humanity. 

Delia had a natural love for the beautiful and 
the graceful; anything awkward offended her 
delicate tastes ; she allowed the forms and hol- 
low shows of fashionable life to have too much 
weight with her, so that they fettered her fine 
mind, and blinded her mental vision to any 
good thing in those who were heedless of these 
forms and customs. So every day her taste re- 
belled against my poor friend on account of his 
awkwardness and disregard of etiquette, while 
her finely cultivated mind—and I began to 
think her heart, too—bowed down before his 


and I knew she heartily wished my friend and 


myself had’ never crossed her threshold.. When 
Tom and Delia held long conversations, which 
they often did, or when he read ‘to her some 
poem, if it was a possible thing for her to inter- 
rupt them without appearing actually impolite, 
she was sure to do’ so; and I know she often 
spoke to her daughter in an exaggerating man- 
ner of poor Tom’s awkwardness and ill-breeding. 

Well, Tom and I pursued our studies—tiiat is, 
we studied when we chose; and walked, and 
went fishing and shooting when so disposed. I 
argued it was best to enjoy ourselves while we 
could ; we should have to work hard enough by- 
and-by, when Tom was to enter at the bar, and 


I was to go—I didn’t know exactly where. But 


I began to find about this time that I was often 
obliged to walk alone, or fish alone; or study 
alone ; for Tom was out gathering flowers in 
the woods with Delia, or else he was in the par- 
lor reading aloud, or if he was in our room, he 
was more absent-minded than ever. ; 

One evening I sat by my window smoking my 
cigar, and looking down into the flower garden. 
It was just growing dusk, though there was still 


light enough to distinguish figures, and I saw 
the outlines of two in the little arbor. ‘There. 


was no mistaking the awkward: figure of my 
friend Tom, and the graceful one of Delia Har- 
rison. He had been reading to her I supposed, 
and now they were talking upon some book or 
other. And I began upon this to think what a 
queer fellow Tom was; and then it passed 
through my mind that if his graces of person 
only equalled those of his mind, what a splendid 
husband he would make for Delia Harrison. 
But as it is, she could never abide him. She is 
truly a splendid girl ; I don’t know but I should 
have fallen in love with her myself had it not 
been for—but mo, this has no connection with 
my story. 

By-and-by Tom came in ; the room was quite 
dark now, so that I could not distinguish his 
features, but there was that in his step, or in the 
way he came in, which seemed to say that some- 
thing unusual had happened. He didn’t speak 
to me as usual, but went and stood by the other 
window, looking out. 


“Tom,” said I, “what were you and Miss. 


Harrison talking of down in the arbor ?”’ 

“I don’t know what right you have to ask 
such a question.” 

I went up to him and. pat'my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“No right, Tom, at all; and please forgive 


He took my hand and pressed it hard: 


me; I didn’t mean to offend you or hurt your 


-practical purposes. 
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she might love me, and so—and so—I offered 
myself and she.refused me.” 

“But can you imagine, Tom, what made her 
doit?’ 

“Why, she didn’t love me, I suppose, and 
that was reason enough.” 

. “But that is notthe reason, Tom. I think she. 
does love you.” 

“Does love me, and yet not accept my hand # 
You are mistaken, sir.” 

“ Not at all. se 
you. Delia Harrison is polished and elegant in 
her manners ; her taste is refined and critical ; 
the slightest breach of decorum or etiquette is 
in her sight a glaring fault. Now Thomas Steb- 
bins is a fine man no doubt, but then he is not a 
polished gentleman ; he often does things which 
offend the fastidious tastes of Mrs. Harrison and 
daughter; he is ignorant of the hundred and one 
rules of fashionable life; if Delia should drop 
her handkerchief, he would not think of picking 
it up. He is no lady’s mam; he often reads in 
company; has been seen to sit with his chair 
tipped back against the wall ; many a time and 
oft has he eaten green peas with a knife; and 
when his coffee has been too hot has he poured 
it into a saucer. To be sure, he is learned and 


I ended my long speech he stood like one con- 
founded. I had thought best to speak plainly 
upon the subject—it ie my way 80 to do. 


MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 
“T have been fool,” said he. “I thought | 


‘What are you going to do, Tom ?” said I, 
at last, as I found he had no idea of saying any- 
thing. 


« "Phe beat thing you can do, Tom.” 

Well, my friend started for home the next day. 
I pitied the poor fellow, and when he took leave 
of Delia I saw her check grew pale; but she 
stood it pretty well, and tried to smile and look: 
unconcerned. But when poor Tom, in making: 
his farewell bow, awkward even to the last, 
struck his foot against a chair, and came near 
falling at her feet, instead of smiling as once she 
would have done, she turned away her head, and 
I actually saw a tear in her eye. 

I had no idea of leaving Mrs. Harrison’s com- 
fortable home just then, for I had not been jilted ;. 
and as I had engaged board till the autumn, I’ 
thought it best to stay. I had the gratification 
to see—and it was truly a gratification—that 
Miss Delia grew sad and thoughtful. And I saw, 
too, that Mrs. Harrison was relieved at Tom’s 


“T think,” said she, one day, at dinner, “ you 
said your friend had gone home. Where is his 
native place 7” 

“In the State of New Hampsbire.” 

Ah,” said she, ‘I judged he came from that 
part of the country. A very fine man he is, but 
not much used to society, I should jadge.” And’ 
she tossed back her head self-complacently, and 
adjusted her cap. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” said I. “ Mr. 
Stebbins has been mueh in society, and in good 
society; but he is eccentric. Geniws is allowed: 
that privilege, Mrs. Harrison ; no one thinks any’ 
the less of mry friend for his few peculiarities.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said she, somewhat mollified ; 
the sentence sounded well to her. “ Was he dis- 
tinguished im college ?” 

“A better scholar never graduated than Thom- 
as Stebbins. He is destined to shine im his pro- 
fession. He has already gained himself a name 
and Ligh to where toto: 
known and ‘ 

“What a pity,” said she, “that he has not = 
little more polish 1” 

“Mama,” said Delia, who was drinking in 
every word, “you forget you are talking to his 
most intimate friend.” 

“No, my dear,” said she, “I speak not dis- 
paragingly ; but certainly, any one can see that 
Mr. Stebbins lacks a certain grace and elegance 
that would sit well upon one of his mental st- 
tainmments and culture.” 


“ T shall leave to-morrow.” 
“ Where are you going ?” 9 
| 
| 
= 
talented, and can talk well upon occasion ; but 
: not all his good qualifications can make up for : 
his innumerable breaches of etiquette and offences 
against good taste. Now, my good friend, you ;: 
. may believe me or not, but this is the head and 
i front of your offending. Would you only culti- 
vate the graces, be a little more careful in your 
dress, and still more careful of your manners, 
i believe me, there is no person Delia Harrison 
y would like better for a husband than yourself.” 
| Now I suppose this was the first intimation 
my friend had ever received that he was not per- 
\ fectly passable in genteel society. A man’s 
clothes, a man’s marmers, the way he should set 
' at the table, what he should eat and how he 
| should eat it, were among the last things thought 
of by the dear honest soul. He looked beneath 
{ or above all these. I don’t believe he could have 
' told, to have saved his life, the color ef a single 
dress Miss Delia Harrison was in the habit of 
| wearing ; she was beautiful to him in all; he 
only thought of the mind and the soul; and as 
to the picking up of her handkerchief, or the 
| helping her on with her shawl, I question wheth- 
| er he would have known one garment from the 
other. So it is not to be wondered at that when 


“ Bat,” said I, “ weought not to expect every- 
thing in one poor human being. Some have the 
gift of making a handsome bow, some of danc- 
ing gracefully, some of singing well ; some study 
etiquette, manners, and perfect themselves in 
those accomplishments; some are graceful nat- 
urally ; there are others to whom nature seems 
to have been niggard of gifts of person, but she 
has given them instead graces of mind—she has 
given them souls beautiful and true, and powers 
and capacities of intellect above what she gives 
to. common men; but she has linked them to 
physical developments far from prepossessing 
or graceful. To the ceremonies and convention- 
alities of life they pay no heed, and sensible, 
rightjudging people see them as they are; the 
mighty soul, the mighty intellect find their true 
places among men, and are always appreciated, 
despite physical disadvantages. And such a 
man is my friend.” 

After delivering this most profound, philo- 
sophical disquisition, I left the mother and her 
daughter, and returned to my room. I knew 
this was presenting the subject in quite a new 
light—the eccentricities of genius was quite 
another thing, and sounded much better than a 
lack of refinement, a want of polish, or a shame- 
ful ignorance of the rules of good breeding. 

I don’t know how it was, but every day Delia 
and myself grew more intimate, and I began to 
see how it was possible for a poor fellow to get 
over head and ears in love with her before he 
knew it, that is if he were not protected by—but 
to my story. She was remarkably kind and 
gentle to me; we walked together, we sat to- 
gether, and we talked together. I knew I could 
not begin to talk as well as Tom ; but then, as 
the next best thing, I talked of him, and I think 
she was well satisfied. 

Just about this time, when Delia and I were 
getting along so nicely, who should come along 
but a cousin of Delia’s—a Clarence Herbert—a 
perfect gentleman, with splendid mustache and 
unexceptionable whiskers, pearly teeth, hands 
white and handsome, a faultless figure—a per- 
fect love of a man, the pink of politeness, the 
soul of etiquette. How gracefully he sat at ta- 
ble; how well the silver fork became his white 
hands; how he waited upon the ladies, offering 
them this, and begging their acceptance of that; 
charming Mrs. Harrison, and throwing poor I 
quite into the shade. How he followed Delia, 
setting a chair whenever she seemed inclined to 
sit, and standing by her if she preferred to stand. 
How gracefully he tarned the leaves of her mu- 
sic if she played the piano, and almost held her 
book for her when she read. He was her most 


devoted servant; he seemed willing to be her 
very slave. He was evidently used to the best 
society—one could see it in the cut of his coat, 
the twirl of his mustache, and the tie of his cra- 
vat; it was written on his patent leather boots, 
and the fact was wafted to your senses in every 
wave of his white cambric handkerchief. There 
was nota rule of etiquette he was not familiar 
with, not a problem of politeness he had not 
solved and extracted its very essence. 

And this most polite and delectable specimen 
of humanity followed Delia like her very shad- 
ow; he was in love with her—or thought he 
was. Mrs. Harrison was pleased, but I some 
times saw a look in Delia’s face more contemp- 
tuous than ever poor Tom’s failings had called 
up, and'more than once a sharp retort was on 
her lips at his unmeaning compliments, which 
was only checked by her nice sense of politeness. 

Well, he offered himself at last, setting in the 
self-same arbor where poor Tom had made his 
first attempt at lovemaking. Sure, it was a 
fated place, for he was refused. Delia sought 
me and told me all about it; she had grown 
very sisterly and confiding of late. 

“ And why did you not accept him, Delia?” 
said I, mischievously. “‘ Your mother likes him, 
and surely you could not find fault with him, for 
he is the most perfect gentleman, in appearance, 
I ever saw.” 

“ Why,” said she, “I didn’t love him. Isn’s 
that reason enough ?” And she looked up in my 
face and smiled. 

“The best reason in the world,” said I. “I 
hope you always have as good a ome when you 
refuse your lovers.” 

She looked down and blushed. 

“TI don’t know,” said she, hesitatingly. “The 
time has been when, perhaps, I should have ac- 
cepted Clarence, and thought I loved him, and 
been contented as his wife; but that time has 
passed—I am wiser now.” And her voice grew 
very sad. 

“ What has changed your mind ¢” said I. 

“ An acquaintance with nobler and better men, 
who live for something more than dress and 
show, and every day material life.” 

I looked at Delia, and I thought I never saw 
her look so lovely; and had it not been for that 
other face that came before me at the moment, I 
don’t know but it might have been dangerous 
sitting so near her. I saw that the poor child 
was longing for somebody to whom she could 
open her heart, so I thought I would give her 
the opportunity. 

“ Delia,” said I, “I am going to speak plainly 
to you. When you had the offer of a heart no- 
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bler and:better; why did you cast it from you?” 
It was a hard.question.. She covered her face 
with her hands. I was thinking only of Tom’s 
« Delia, you cost away. heart that loved 


“No, no! Iam not deserving of this.” 

I pitied the poor girl as she thus wept; but 
by-and-by she lifted up her head, and as she 
smiled through her tears, her face became per- 
fectly radiant. - 

“Tam not often so foolish, Frank ; but once 


in a while I yield thus and lament my own folly. 
But do not think me weak. I am trying to make 
myself better, to rid myself of foolish prejudices, 
so that if I should ever again meet your friend, 
he may see that I am not the poor weak crea- 
ture I am afraid he now thinks 1am.” O, she 
didn’t know what a high opinion he had of her! 

That night I-wrote a long letter to Tom, and 

I told him this conversation ; and more than this, 
I told him to be sure and be at my boarding 
place as soon as possible, for I was going to 
leave, and must see him before my departure. 
_ As Lexpected, Tom came—Delia, of course, 
knew nothing of his coming. As good luck 
would have it, Mrs. Harrison was away and 
would not be at home till late. Delia and my- 
self were sitting in the parlor, when the bell rang, 
and in came Tom. He passed by the parlor and 
went upstairs to my room. Delia knew his 
step, and she grew pale as death, and would 
have left the room, but I held her fast. 

“ It’s only Tom. come to bid me good-by. I 
am going away to-morrow. Don’t you want to 
see him once more?” 

She trembled from head to foot, and tried to 
free her hand from my grasp, bas I otill held ter 
fast. “Let me go,” said sh-, 

“Now, Delia,” said I, « don’tfor a mere girl- 
ish weakness throw away a whole lifetime of 
happiness.” 


MY AWEWARD FRIEND. 


‘But he does not care for me now.” 

“ He loves you yet, you foolish girl.” 

é Are you sure ?” 

“Yes. Shall I call him ?”’ 

I still held her hand. WEN 
Tom still waited up-stairs. . 

“Say, Delia, shall I call him?” 

She gave me such a look with those blue eyes 
of hers I had a great mind to take her myself; 
but I resisted the temptation, and called out, 
“Tom! Tom!” And when I heard his foot 
upon the stairs, I led Delia back to her seat, and 
passing out, met Tom, and pressing his hand, 
wished him good luck, and went into my room 
to—pursue my studies ! 

I never heard any very correct report of that 
meeting. All I know is that it was very satis- 
factory to both parties; and when, the next day, 
Mrs. Harrison was told of Tom’s sudden ap- 
pearance and the consequences, she was quite 
astounded. However, she made the best of the 
matter, made due allowance for the eccentricities 
of genius, and found in time that she had really 
quite a respectable son-in-law. 

Mr. Thomas Stebbins verified my prophecy 
concerning him. He, rose to eminence in his 
profession, and was respected and beloved, and 
moved in the best society. Delia never repented 
of her choice ; her fine taste imperceptibly soft- 
ened and smoothed down his rough manner, 
and she found that he made a much better ap- 
pearance as a husband than as a lover, and she 
never saw the day or moment she was not proud 
of him. 

Delia and myself were always the best of 
friends. She says she has much to thank me 
for; for had it not been for me, she might never 
have been what she is—the Hon. Mrs. Thomas 
Stebbins. 


ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 

Louis XIII., desiring to hold coun- 
cil with his minister and master, ichelieu, was 

lay dangerously ill. But as a subject, t 
dying could not be itted to receive the king 
ni bed, emeopt the king was lying in bed also, 
was wheeled in on a chaise longue, and they 
both thus lay in state to discuss the affaire of the 
nation. Louis XIV. observed the same form 
when he went to visit the wounded hero, Turenne. 

—WN. Y. Mirror. 
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The color went and came, as hope and fear 
alternated in herheart. ‘He will think me so 
weak,” said she. 
“ He thinks you are perfection.” 
| you, a soul good and ttue, for a mere girlish 
prejudice, a weak, foolish pride; you saw and 
loved the good that was in him, and yet fora 
\ little roughness in the jewel, which love surely 
' ought to overlook and soften, you cast it away.” 
f She leaned her head on my shoulder, and 
said, “It is too true, Frank—too true.” 
“And now,” said I, smoothing her soft hair 
| with my hand and speaking very soothingly, 
t “you are sorry ; like a little child you weep for 
| what’ you have carelessly thrown away; you 
would give worlds to have Thomas Stebbins 
speak the words he once spoke to you.” She 
| said nothing, but sobbed on. “Now do you 
expect, Delia—for he is a proud man—that he 
will offer vou his heart the second time ?” 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
An Hibernian observing over a store door in 
New York, a sign, “General Finding Store,” en- 
tered reeently and inquired for a lost umbrella! 
‘ 


THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER. 


BY WM. RODERICK LAWRENCE. 
He who looks cannot but see 
Progress stamped on every age; 
What the future race will be, 
Scan in vain fair history's page. 


Let us boldly strive and win, 
Ours the work to plan and do; 


TM the nations gathered in, 
Claim the race and victory too. 


_ Ever looking upward, higher, 
Nerve the soul for any strife; 
To the distant goal aspire, 
Ne’er give o’er while there is life. 


Let us nobly strive to win, 
Nobly plan and nobly do; 


Till the harvest gathered in, 
Ours the crown and victory too. 


> 


THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER, 

Talk of old ocean in the winter season, and it 
sends a shudder through your frame. It is well 
enough to sit by the cosy grate, or, what ‘is bet- 
ter and healthier, though costlier, a blazing fire 
of oak and walnut, and read the romance of the 
“dark and deep blue ocean,” but as for “ going 
down to the sea in ships,” in December and Jan- 
uary, the idea is only to be entertained by a can- 
didate for a lunatic asylum, or a business man, 
whose duty compels him to disregard the weath- 
er. But when the parching heats of summer 
come on, when the sun looks fiery down, when 
the sidewalks. scorch your soles, when—even in 
the country—the brooks are dwindled to narrow 
threads of silver, and the corn looks drooping 
and yellow in the fields, and the foliage by the 
roadsides is dry and dusty, then memories of the 
great deep in its glory and beauty, and freshness 
and grandeur, crowd back on you with the force 
of a first love, and you are ready to rush into 
almost.any spot where you are sure of meeting 
its cool embrace. 

There is no monotony about old ocean. “ From 
morn till dewy eve” its colors play through all 
the tones of the chromatic scale. It is alternate- 
ly purple, azure gold, crimson and green. Even 
in the night, when the mists creep over the dis- 
tant horizon, and the light houses come out like 
stars bursting on the firmament, one by one upon 
their rocky station points along a far extent of 
shores, all is not darkness in the waves that sink 
in music on the beach, or are shivered like glass 
upon the pointed rocks, A thousand phosphor- 
ent stars, the seeming reflex of the firmament 
above, glitter in the surf. And then how grand, 
how tragic, is the deep im the roused fury of a 
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summer storm; when the clouds press down- 
wards in black battalions, and the crested waves, 
like plumed warriors, rise to do battle to the 
storm! How in the sudden uprising of the tem- 
pest, the white wings of the vessels in the offing 
suddenly disappear, as they take in sail to meet 


, the startling emergency ! 


But in all these phases, we have but a distant 
acquaintance with the ocean, after all. To know 
it we must plunge into its heart—we must feel 
the exhilarating joy of the strong swimmer that 
lays his hand upon the tresses of the raging bil- 
lows, as the lion-tamer strokes the mane of the 
lord of the desert. There is joy and health in 
thus sporting with the brine. Then the thought 
of moonlight rides along the sea beach, of hear- 
ing poetry recited by lips we love on the margin 
of the deep, with the running accompaniment of 
breaking ripples, like musical bells chiming into 
the melody of the verse—it is enough to make 
an editor forswear inkstand and desert his post. 

But for the proper enjoyment of a fit of gen- 
uine laziness, commend us to a nook in the 
rocks, with a volume not too pleasant or en- 
grossing, the shadow of a tall cliff over us, and 
a good lookout upon the broad expanse of ocean. 
What then to us is the strife—the angry passion 
of the fretting world! We find its type is the 
incessant war of wave and rock; and there is 
enough of excitement in that endjess combat. 
How senseless to us seems the fierce pursuit of | 
gold and of the “ bubble reputation.” We watch 
the white sails dipping and disappearing below 
the horizon, and imagination goes forth with 
them to tropic climes, to islands in the Pacific, 
to the haunts of the Nereides and the homes of 
the Fayaways. From such dreams, peopled 
with “creatures of the element,” we go back to 
the routine of daily life refreshed and invigorated. 
No one is worse 
side in summer. 


THE NORTHMEN AT MONHEGAN. 

‘We some weeks since noticed the fact that Dr. 
Hamlin, of this city, who visited the island of 
Monhegan in quest of curious figares said to 
exist upon in his 
vestigation. took casts inscriptions 
ars from the face of the ledge in which they 
appear. Fac-similes of these casts will be sent 
to the Archseological Society at Co 
Drawings of the same have also been sent to 

n, by whom were at.once 
ve to come 
7s pw the means to give it.—Bangor 


Time is the only commodity or of which 
every man that !lives has on 
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“EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATTURIN M. BALLOU, Eprron axp 


CONVERSATION. 

' There are very few good talkers, though there 
‘are plenty of orators in the world. When a 
‘Man is a good talker, neither too deep, too pro- 
lix, too witty, too humorous or too grave in his 
conversation, he achieves a lasting reputation— 
like Sydney Smith, or Theodore Hook, or Sam- 
uel Rogers. Yet there is more in the manner, 
the tone and the expression of face of a good 
talker, than in his matter. When we read any 
of Rogers’s sayings, we are surprised at the 
impression he made. An anonymous writer has 
said, It would appear that to a thoroughly good 
talker something is required of the talents of 
active life. Lord Bacen, Selden, Cicero, Burke, 
were all men of action. Napoleon said things 
which tell in history like his battles. Luther’s 
table-talk glows with the fire which burnt the 
pope’s bull. Nearly all great orators have been 
excellent in colloquy, and—which is a kindred 
fact—a very large proportion of actors likewise. 
If we take the conversational men of letters, we 
shall find that they were either men fit tor action, 
but kept out of it by accident, like Dr. Johnson, 
or at once men of letters and men of action, like 
Swift. If we take the conversational poets, we 
shall find them among those nearest to men of 
action in their natures, like Byron, and Burns, 
and Scott. The best sayers of good things have 
been among statesmen, diplomatists, and men of 
the world. In short, we think the essence of the 
quality lies as much in the character as in the in- 
tellect. It is an affair of the emotions, of the 
animal spirits, as well as of mental gifts. 

La Bruyere said the art of conversation con- 
sists much less in your abundance than in ena- 
bling others to find talk for themselves. Men 
do not wish to admire you: they want to please. 
And so Lord Bacon—The honorablest part of 
talk is to give the occasion. Another writer— 
we believe Hazlitt—said that “ talk all wit would 
be as disagreeably monotonous asa dinner all 
champagne. When a man is always witty, it is 
proof that he has no other quality equally con- 
epicuous, and the person who is spoken of as 
par exeellence ‘% wit,’ is a second-rate conversa- 
tionist. ‘He was so well drest,’ said somebody 
to Brummell, ‘that people would turn and look 
athim.’ ‘Then he was not well drest, replied 


the great master of the art.’’ We venture to ap- 
ply the doctrine to tabletalk. Is should not 
want wit; but it should not exceed in it; the 
epigram should be sprinkled over. it with the 
natural grace of daisies on a meadow.” Cer- 
tainly, if there are few good talkers, it is not for 
want of rules and illustrations. But the art of 
conversation is, we fancy, after all, a sort of 
special gift. There are many men who, do their 
best, will never make good talkers. 


“SHERIDAN’S FORGIVENESS. 

Sheridan once said in company that he never 
harbored resentment. Speaking of a person who 
had published a pamphlet against him, “I sup- 
pose Mr. A. thinks Iam angry with him, but he 
is mistaken, for I never harbor resentment. If 
his punishment depended on me, I would show 
him that I can rise superior to all vindictive feel- 
ings. Far should I be from wishing to inflict 
capital punishment upon him, grounded on his 
attack on me. No, gentlemen ; yet, on account 
of his general character and conduct, and as a 
warning to others, I would merely order him. to 
be publicly whipped three times, to be set in the 
pillory four times, to be confined in prison seven 
years, and then, as he would enjoy freedom the 
more after so long a confinement, I would have 
him transported for life.” 


Curr ror Desronpencr.—Set about doing 
good for somebody ; put on your hat and visit the 
poor ; inquire into their wants and relieve them ; 
seek out the desolate and oppressed, and tell them 
of the consolations of religion. 


SLanpeR—lIt is a poor soul that cannot bear 
slander. No decent man can get along without 
it—at least, none that are actively engaged in 
the struggle of business life. 


Romawric.—Dickens has purchased a cottage 
of Queen Anne’s time, near London. The rising 
ground on which this cottage lifts its head is Gads- 
hill, famed by Shakspeare as the haunt of Falstaff. 


Sacx.—Buffon said that to every goose hatch- 
ed there were twenty hands ready to pluck it— 
or if he didn’t say it, he ought to have said so. 
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_RETORTS ON LAWYERS. 
Lawyers generally have it all their own way 
when they are browbeating witnesses—an amuse- 
ment with which the court very rarely interferes. 
Sometimes, however, they get as good as they 
send, when they happen to “‘wake up the wrong 
passenger.”’ In the traditions of the English bar, 
some of these hits are preserved, thongh they 
‘may not be found “in the books.” Sergeant 
Cockle, who was a rough, blustering fellow, once 
‘got from & witness more than he gave. In a 
trial of a right to a fishery he asked the witness, 
“Do you like fish?” “Ay,” replied the wit- 
ness, with a grin ; “but I don’t like cockle sauce 
with it.” ‘The roar of laughter which echoed 
through the court rather disturbed the learned 
sergeant. A somewhat similar anecdote is re- 
lated of Sergeant Davy, a great lawyer of the 
last age. A gentleman once appeared in the 
Court of King’s Bench to give bail in the sum 
of £3000. Sergeant Davy, wanting to display 
his wit, said to him, sternly: ‘And pray, sir, 
how do you make out that you are worth three 
thousand pounds?” The gentleman stated the 
particulars of his property up to £2940. ‘“ That’s 
all very good,” said the sergeant ; “ but you want 
‘sixty pounds more to be worth three thousand.” 
“For that sum,” replied the gentleman, in no 
way disconcerted, “I have a note of hand of one 
Mr. Sergeant Davy, and I hope he will have the 
honesty to settle it soon.” The langhter that this 
reply excited extended even to the bench ; the 
sergeant looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield 
observed, in his usual urbane tone, “ Well, 
brother Davy, I think we may accept bail.” 
Every one remembers how the barrister got both- 
ered in seeking to confuse a clownish witness 
from Yorkshire. 

“ Haven’t I seen you somewhere ?”’ said he, 

“ Very likely,” was the reply; “I often go 
there.” 

“‘ Answer me one question, sir,” said the law- 
yer, sternly. “Are there as many fools as ever 
in the West Riding ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied the witness, promptly. ““We 
have enough on ’em—but not so many as when 
you were there !’’ 

Dr. Brodum, a notorions quack, was once 
under examination by Mr. Abraham Moore. 
“Your name is Brodum, I believe?’ inquired 
the counsel. The doctor nodded assent. “ Pray, 
how do you spell it—Brodum or Broad-hum ?” 
On this there was a loud laugh in court, which 
was not diminished when the quack replied, with 
admirable self-possession: ‘ Why, sir, as I am 
but a doctor, I spell my name Bro-dum ; but if I 
were a barrister, I should spell it Broad-Hum Y”’ 


Dunning, while examining a witness, asked 
him if he didn’t live at the very verge of the 


court. Yes, do,” was the reply. 


“And pray, why have you selected such a spot 
for your residence ?” 

“In the vain hope of escaping the rascally 
impertinence of dunning,’”’ was the retort. 

A witness with a Bardolphian nose coming in 
Dunning’s way, he said to him, “Now, Mr. 
Copper-nose, you have been sworn ; what do you 
say?” “ Why, upon my oath,” replied the wit- 

for your ren fc” 


A MONSTER GUN. 

A tremendous piece of ordnance in the shape 
of an iron gun has just been completed at Liver- 
pool, the forging being done by Messrs. Horse- 
fall. In the first place, slabs of iron were welded 
together until a solid lump was formed, weighing 
about twenty-six tons. Forty men were at times 
employed upon it, and the forging hammer used 
weighed nine tons. After being roughly shaped, 
it was bored, and the metal was found to be per- 
fect, exhibiting no brittleness or imperfection. 
The net weight of the gun, when completed, was 
found to be 21 tons, 18 ewt. Its diameter at the 
muzzle is 27 inches. With a charge of ninety 
pounds of powder it is expected to throw a ball 
of 301 pounds weight a distance of five miles. 
The Pacha of Egypt being desirous of procuring 
one of these pretty but dangerous playthings, has 
been informed by the manufacturérs that they 
will make him one cheap—that is to say for 
$24,000. If he gets it, it will ruin him in pow 
der. What a gun that would be for Fourth of 
July salutes! It must ‘speak loud,” as the boys 
say. In the elegant phraseology of the day, it 
must needs be a “ stunner.” 

AprropriaTe.—One of the French ministers 
of war under the Bourbons was named Tonnerre 
—meaning thunder ; a significant appellation for 
such an official. 


Stace no more itneci- 
ble people than stage dancers, and they have of- 

A Quzrx.—Does the world go forward, or 
move in a circle so large that it seems a straight 
line 


Cavrion.—If we all had windows in our breasts 
we should take care to keep the blinds shut. 


A FINISHED Guwrumcax—One who has 
fallen in a duel. 
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EACENG THE MUSIC... 

There is no quality the world admires so much, 
applauds somuch, and rewards so richly, as cour- 
age; and when a man is ready, in our popular 
phrase, to “face the music,”—that is te meet any 
emergency, moral or physical, with resolation— 
there is scarcely any honor in the gift of his fel- 
low-citizens to which he may not aspire. It was 
the rare combination of the different kinds of 
courage which finally crowned the career of Gen. 
Jackson with complete success through the se- 
verest trials of political opposition. To few men 
is it given to unite all the attributes of courage, 
and to face moral responsibilities with the same 
equanimity as physical dangers. Nay, a man 
may even be brave in one sort of physical dan- 
_ger and timid in another. Frederick of Prussia 
could face a battery, but was afraid to snuff a 
candle with his fingers. Many a naval hero, who 
-has trod the gun-deck fearlessly amid the roar of 
battle, has trembled like a leaf when put astride 
&@ horse. One of Napoleon’s bravest marshals 
was so frightened at the idea of going up the 
side ladder of a frigate, that he had to be hoisted 
‘through a port-hole by a rope. More than one 
soldier who has led a charge upon the battle- 
field, has entirely broken down in an attempt to 
address a popular assembly. 

One of the finest exhibitions of trae, calm 
courage on record was that of Louis i 
-King of the French, on the 22d of July, 1835— 
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ful explosion was heard, and in an instant the 
pavement at the king’s feet was drenched with 


-blood and strewn with the dead and dying—the 


The king was on. that occasion “every inch a 
king.” He raised his hat to show that he was 
unhurt and to dispel the fears of the people, He 
next sent an eqnerry to the queen to announce 
the safety of her husband and sons, Then, 
though tears gushed from his eyes at the sight 
of bis slaughtered and mutilated friends, at Mor- 
tier, an illustration of the empire, lying dead be- 
fore him, he gave the order to move on. It was 
a gallant and glorious effort that by which he 
mastered his feelings. He continued his march 
and went through with the review, leaving fac- 
tion no opportunity of triumphing over a single 
moment’s weakness. It was by such acts of 
dauntless courage that he retained his position 
eighteen years. What a pity that the lustre of 
his character was dimmed by grave mistakes, 
and that he could not have remembered that he 
held the throne in trust for his people, and not 
for the advancement of his family ! 


+ 


Navat Nomencrature.—Since the last war, 
ships in the United States navy are named after 
States ; frigates after American rivers sloops of 
war after State capitals and other cities; brigs 
after some noted deceased naval commander; and 
revenue cutters after members of the cabinets. 
Collins steamers are named after oceans and 
seas, and the Cunarders after countries. 

Cunrovus SurerstiTion.—The fishers of Ab- 
erdeenshire, Scotland, have a singular dread of 
being counted, of which the mischievous boys of 
Aberdeen were wont to avail themselves by cry- 
ing, as the fisherwomen passed : 


“One, two, three, 
What a lot of fisher-nannies I see.”’ 


Promoriox.—Seventeen private soldiers in 
the French army, during Napoleon’s time, raised 
themselves to the following distinguished sta- 
tions: Two became kings; two, princes ; nine, 
dukes ; two, field marshals, and two, generals. _ 


A eoop Toast.—The Ladies—The only en- 
durable aristocracy who rule without laws, judge 
without jury, decide without appeal, and are 
never in the wrong. 


Quakers THE Unitep States,—There 
are at the present time in this country 716 
churches belonging to the Quakers, and the num- 
ber of attendants is estimated at 283,000. 


‘ 

1294 

| assassin Fieschi had fired his infernal machine. 

| 

the fifth anniversary of that revolution which , 
had placed him on the throne. On that day he 
had determined, accompanied by his splendid | 
staff, and surrounded by his three sons, Ne- 
mours, Orleans and De Joinville, to review the 
National Guard and the regular troops. All | 
business was suspended—ell Paris was in the 
streets. It seemed one, vast camp, Wherever 
the eye glanced banners waved in the sunny air, 
and the tall stone buildings gave back continu- ae 
ally the stormy roll of hundreds of drums and ee 
the biare of hundreds of trumpets. The boule- 
vards, from the Place de la Bastille to the far- 
thest extremity of the Champs Elysees, were 
‘ fined on both sides with National Guards and 
regular troops, cavalry, infantry, and municipal 
authorities. The king, with his sons riding be- ee ae 
side him, and surrounded by nearly all the gen- 
es of bayonets, polished like mirrors. Every 
window was crowded with spectators, as well as 
the balconies, the roofs, the very chimneys. —_—-- —— 
Shouts ef applause welcomed the monarch at 
popularity. All at once, as the glittering group 
entered on the Boulevard of the Temple, an aw- 
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"PRAITS OF MENDICITY. 

We remember very well reading an anecdote 
of a éturdy beggar which if not traé was quite 
good enough to be true. A supplicant for char- 
ity took a gentleman aside in the lower mall, 
showed him flaunting rags and hollow cheeks, 
and begged him to give him something to ena- 
ble him to purchase a mouthful to eat. The 
gentleman handed him a three-cent piece, which 
happened to be all the change he had about him. 

“ What, sir!” exclaimed the mendicant, with 
great animation, “ is this for me ?” 

“ Certainly—take it,” said the dispenser of 
charity, endeavoring to hurry away. 

“No, sir,” rejoined the beggar, drawing him- 
eetf up with all the dignity of Edie Ochiltree in 
the Antiquary. ‘‘Take back your money, sir.” 
- “T thought you asked me for money.” 

“So I did, sir,” said the beggar. “I asked 
you for charity. But three cents! A paltry 
three-cent piece! What can I do with such a 
sum as that ?” 

“Keep it and give it to some poor person,” 
was the sharp retort. 

But in the tricks of the trade of beggary, it 
must be confessed that foreign beggars beat us 
all hollow, and of foreign beggars, that those of 
Paris lead the entire world in ingenuity, impu- 
dence and mendacity. St. Giles can’t hold a 
candle to them. One of the very latest dodges 
is the farce of debtor and creditor. It is per- 
formed after this fashion: — 

A man with an honest countenance, dressed 
as becomes respectable penury, with a thread- 
bare suit, and shiny, napless hat, is accosted in 
the street by an individual of commonplace ap- 
pearance and brutal manners, who demands, 
with a gruff voice and ruffianly air, the payment 
of a certain amount of money owing to him. 
The passers-by become curious, and the idle 
gather round. The creditor talks louder; the 
debtor casts down his eyes and stammers. He 
is confused and despairing, and implores his rude 
persecutor to spare him this public humiliation. 
But it seems that the wildness and misery of the 
debtor only increase the rudeness and ferocity 
of the creditor. He heaps insult upon insult, 
and finally seizes the unhappy man by the collar. 
The wretched debtor lifts his eyes to heaven, 
and tears, genuine tears, are seen to dim their 
lustre. The crowd naturally takes his part— 
multitudes always sympathize with distress,—but 
the creditor stands upon his rights, like Shylock. 

“Tt’s no use to talk, gentlemen. He shall 
pay me, or I’ll know the reason why. I’ll drag 
him before a public commissioner in spite of his 
whinings.” 


Violent murmurs rise on every side ; the 
pity of the spectators is at its height, and some- 
times a rich and benevolent person in the crowd 
produces the amount claimed—which is never 
more than about twenty francs—and gives them 
to the pitiless creditor. If this generous finan- 
cier is not to be found, a confederate proposes a 
general contribution, setting the example, and 
the money comes down in a shower. Instead of 
the twenty francs demanded, he gets thirty or 
forty. The creditor is paid, the debtor freed, 
and the trick succeeds, the whole crowd having 
been handsomely “sold” by this ingenious ap- 
plication of the principle of confederacy. 


PRIVATEERING. 

Talking about a war with England, privateer- 
ing, Yankee daring, and matters of that sort, 
the other day, a friend of ours from the good old 
town of Plymouth, related the following as a 
matter-of-fact: A ship carpenter, by the name 
of Darrel, during the second war with Great 
Britain, enlisted on board a little privateer brig, 
called the Vengeance, 180 tons, and mounting 
only six light pieces. Darrel took the lead 
among his messmates from his utter fearlessness 
and recklessness. They cruised off the Banks, 
and were on the lookout for a British merchant- 
man, laden with silks and brandy. One morn- 
ing they saw her looming through the fog, and’ 
bore down on her, ready to board and capture 
her, when, as they came near, she suddenly 
yawed round, her starboard ports flew open, and 
she showed by her teeth and her colors that she 
was a British man-of-war. The privateer had 
the American ensign at her peak, so that each 
party knew the other. A council of war was 
instantly held on board the Vengeance, and 
Darrel’s opinion first asked. “ Fight her of 
course,” was the reply, and notwithstanding the 
imminence of the danger there was a roar of 
laughter at the perfect gravity and good faith 
with which the reckless advice was given. “Of 
course”’ there was no fighting, but an immediate 
surrender, as the only means of escape from de- 
struction. The prisoners were speedily released, 
however, for peace had been declared, but “ Fight 
her of course” stuck to Jack Darrel as long as 
he lived. 


Sunsraie.—" This is what they call a fellow- 
feeling for a man,” said a loafer, as a watchman 
was groping for him in the dark. 

A wise Maxim.—The Prussians say, what 
ever you would have appear in a nation’s life, 


you must put in its schools. 
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Tt is just as bad to cling to one idea as to use 
only one kind of exercise : no man can hope for 
well-balanced mind without it is a many-sided 
one. The mind is so nicely balanced that, un- 
Jess all its parts are kept in motion, are properly 
exercised and properly employed, the whole fab- 
rie becomes disordered and paralyzed. Nearly 
all lunatics are monomaniacs. No man ought 
te have only one hobby-horse—he should have a 
whole steed of them and ride them by turns, un- 
less he wishes his racing-jacket to be changed 
into a straightjacket. A love of horses, for in- 
stance, is not incompatible with a love of loftier 
things ; Alfieri was passionately fond of them. 
But there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween Alfieri, the poet and lover of liberty, and 
young Noodle, who almost lives in the stable, 
and talks nothing but horse, morning, noon and 
night. Noodle estimates a man, not by his moral 
and intellectual qualities, but by his weight. Is 
he light enough to back a three-year old? Would 
he do to ride the bay filly for the thousand-dollar 
stake? Pat him on the box of a stage-coach 
with the “lines ” in his hand, and he is as happy 
as a king upon his throne—much happier, if all 
tales told out of school be true. 

Noodle’s friend, Jinkins, is another monoma- 
niac, with a different crotchet in his head, or 
“bee in his bonnet,” as the Scotch say. The 
military is his hobby. He walks, or rather 
marches, as if he had a drill sergeant before him. 
He asks you, when he meets you, if you know 
how many buttons there are on the sleeve of the 
new regulation uniform, and if you can’t answer 
him, pities your ignorance from the bottom of 


we can conceive of is to be compelled to listen 
to one of these individuals for an hour as he 
chants the praises of his favorite hobby, and 
fairly “runs the thing into the ground.” 


INGRATITUDE. " 

One of the most striking instances of ingrati- 
tude—in this case it was the result of avarico— 
that we ever met with is related by Dr. King, in 
his “ Anecdotes. of his.own Times:” Sir Wil- 
liam Smythe, of Bedfordshire, was his kinsman. 
When he was nearly twenty, he was persuaded 
to be couched by Taylor, the famous oculist, on 
an agreement that the operator should receive 
sixty guineas if he succeeded in restoring his 
patient to any degree of sight. Taylor accom- 
plished his task, and Sir William was able to 
read and write without spectacles for the re- 
mainder of his life. Butmo sooner had the op- 
eration been performed, and Sir William seen 
the good effects of it, than, instead of being 
overjoyed as most people would have been, he 
began to lament the loss (as he called it) of his 
sixty guineas. His contrivance, therefore, was 
now to cheat the oculist. He pretended he could 
not see anything perfectly, and for that reason 
the bandage was continued on a month longer 
than the ustal time. By this means, he obliged 
Taylor to compound the bargain and accept of 
twenty guineas ; for a covetous man thinks no 
method dishonest which he may legally practise 
to save his money. In our opinion, Sir William 
Smythe, baronet, of Bedfordshire, was an un- 


mitigated rascal. 


AvcEer1a.—Twelve hundred tribes now ac- 
knowledge the French authority in Algeria. 
Louis Napoleon talks of erecting it into a king- 
dom: so that if he should be obliged to walk 
out of the Tuileries some fine day he will have 


& place of refuge to goto. Nobody will think 
of “carrying the war into Africa.” 


Porvutatiox axp Bisies —The population 


ysterious 
ner. He sneers malignantly at “land lubbers,” 
and, like Long Tom Coffin, “can’t see the use 
of having any land, except to hold an anchor- 
fluke or raise a few wegitables and potatoes.” 
But this hapless monomaniac was never afloat— 
not he. He is « sailor only in imagination. He 
once went to Nahant by steamboat, but was so 
awfully sick that he has patronized the railroad 
ever since. Yet he is the victim of one idea— 
“the sea, the sea, the open, open sea.” The 
prizeting, the stage, politics, have all their rep- 
reeentative men of one idea; and the worst lack 


of the United States is now over 25,000,000, 
making nearly 6,000,000 families ; of these, it is 
believed more than 1,000,000 are without the 
Bible. 


Dow’r sz Arrarp.—As an old woman was 
lately walking through one of the streets of Paris 
at midnight, a patrol called out, “‘ Who’s there?” 
“It is I, patrol ! don’t be afraid !” 


Music ror tHe writer in the 
New York Tribune states that 4382 hand organs 
are daily ground in the streets of that city. 
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' ote. “The sun was white and red the morn 
And the dolphin bared his scales of pula; 
And never was heard such an uproar wild 
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STRONG PRACTICE. 
We remember hearing a self-educated healer 
of the sick, who hung ont his shingle in a cer- 
tain town of Louisiana, give an account of his 
practice with a coolness made us shudder : 
“Stranger,” said he, “the wust fever we hev 
here is the onremittin’. It’s purty tight—’cause 
it’s apt to hang on long, but it aint nothin’ like 
ekal to that die-gestive fever that they dies on 
over in'them hills.’ I, in;general, mostly uses it 
up in a couple of days. I gin a ’mettick in the 
fast place ; then, half an hour after that, five or 
ten grains of ‘Samson,’—that’s the short name 
we hev- here for calumny. Wall, then when the 
case looks right, I give abeout a wine-glassful of 


ile—and the next day the nigger is fitten tor que- 


nine, and the day after he can walk into the pork 
and make the hoe fly. It’s seldom I has ’em in 
' longer than I tells you on. Sometimes, in the 
very beginning of the attack, I bleeds ’em ; but 
it wont do, stranger. 
and glassy, old Samson in five grain doses, in 
every half an hour, fur abeout five hours, is 
jest the thing—they is more people killed by 
bleedin’ at the wrong time, than they is by Old 
Death hisself !” 

A Foou’s Answen.—One of the learned pro- 
fessors, rambling in the vicinity, encountered a 
simpleton, not a “motley fool,” however, to 
whom he propounded the following question : 
“How long can a man live without brains?” 
“Tdon’t — drawled the suburban, scratch- 
ing his head. ‘ How long have you lived your- 
self, sir?” No more questions were asked. 


Tue VERY BEst.—Perhaps the very best pun 
on record was that made by the Marquis de 
Bievre. Louis XVI. asked him for a specimen 
of his wit. ‘Give me a subject,” said the puns- 
ter. “Take me,” said the monarch. “ Pardon, 


your majesty—a king is no 


RELIGION IN Franor. —It appears from 
official returns that the number of persons in 
France belonging to the Roman Catholic religion 
is 35,931,082; Calvinists, 480,507 ; Lutherans, 
267,826 ; Jews, 73,975; other creeds, 30,000. 


is fact that wo- 


men, after a certain age, never grow older, but 
often younger. It is next to impossible for un- 
married women to get over forty. 
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When the eyes look big- 


A sricut Hors.—Mrs. Hope, an American 
lady, lately wore at a London party a diamond 
* bracelet that cost $76,000, 


HELP. 

Some housekeepers complain that it is a bitter 
satire to call domestics im this country “help.” 
We dare say that when Mrs. Col. Freemont did 
her own housework in California, she got along 
a great deal better than she has done since with 


‘servants to oversee. An English nobleman once 


had a French valet reply in person to his adver-. 
tisement for a servant. The applicant produced 
his credentials, and enlarged on his accomplish- 
ments. He was then asked what his terms were. 
“Three hundred pounds a year,” answered the 
valet. “ Zounds! fellow,” exclaimed his lord- 
ship; “make it guineas, and I’ll wait on you!” 
A nobleman once found Fontenelle in very bad 
humor. “What is the matter with you?” he 
asked. “The matter!” replied Fontenelle; “I 
have but one domestic, and I am as badly served 
as if I had twenty !” 

Svocess or THE Macazine.— We should 
be wanting in feeling not to acknowledge with 
thanks the vast patronage which is being ex- 
tended to Dottar Macazine. We 
have placed our mark at one hundred thousand for 
its circulation at the close of the present year, 
and we are fast approaching that number. This: 
is unprecedented, and shows that its excellence 
and cheapness are being understood far and 


+ » 


NEVER HEARD OF HIM.—A regimental chap- 
lain, in preaching to his military auditors, spoke 
of the general deluge. ‘ Who’s he ?” whispered 
a soldier, nudging his comrade. “I thought I 
knew all the great commanders of Europe, but I 


never heard of General Deluge.” 


A eoop Daventer.—A good daughter! 


There are other ministers of love more conspic- 
uous than her, but none in which a gentler, love- 


lier spirit swells, and none to which the heart’s 
warm requitals more joyfully respond. 


Meratric Attor.—A London artist has se- 
cured a patent for a new allow of metal, com- 
posed of copper, zinc and magnesia, which bears 
4 strong resemblance to gold in several respects. 


A Qursriox.—We often hear of a man “ be- 
ing in advance of his age,” but who ever heard 
of a woman being in the same predicamerit ¢ 


A Hit.—Peter Pindar it was who said that the. 
booksellers drank their wine in the mannerof the 


heroes in the Hall of Odin, out of authors’ skulls. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


_ The potato has proved a complete failure 
Porteg 

Baron James de Rothschild has given forty 
thousand francs to the sufferers by the late inun- 
dations in France. 

The increase of government expenditure in 
Great Britain during the two years of the recent 
Russian war was £53,688,000. 

There are now no less than three hundred and 
sixty-four churches in Rome, while the population 
is considerably less than two hundred thousand. 

It is said to be the intention of the Russian 

vernment to establish a journal in London 

to the “ Nord” of Brussels. 

Sir George Grey, governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, strongly recommends the encour- 
agement of immigration. 

M. Mazzini announces his intention of with- 
drawing altogether from politics, and emigrating 
a8 & private citizen to the United States. 

Some searching mind has discovered that the 
city of Paris consumes daily some two billion 
cups of coffee! 
folder, the inventor of lithography, and. Gabel 

, the inventor of li » an 
berger, the inventor of , Shall hence- 
be carefully kept. 


said M. Veron recently in the Corps Legislatif, 
“ while the rest of 

The present completes the first cen 
of the existence of the doctrine. 
A ee gathering is to be held 
in m, in June of next year. 

It is proposed to add the £20,000 remaining 
of the large sum voted for the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, to the £5000 anpcopciones 
for a monument, and erect another co one 
to the hero of Waterloo. 

Up to the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 9000 
English, 7000 Sardinians, and 10,000 Turks had 

uitted the Crimea ; and there were still on Rus- 
territory £5,000 French, 40,000 English, and 
9000 Sardinians. 


The emigration from Norway to the United 


The weight of the flute is 14 1-2 ounces, the value 
estimated at about $650. The workman- 
ship is exquisite. 


The steeple chase on the Prater at Vienna was 
a dead failure. A trough had been laid across 


The new building at Millwall, +» is 
an cighth lon 
Louis. Napoleon is te establish an 
order of Algerian nobility, . 
A census just taken in Greece shows the pop- 
ulation to be 1,043,153. 

Austria is contented with the future intentions 
of France and England toward Italy. 


Collections continue in England for sufferers 
in France by the inundation. - 

The fountains of Sydenham Palace have been 
opened. They excel those of Versailles.. 

Sir Edward Lyons is to be raised to the peer- 
age for services in the Black Sea, being the only 
peerage manufactured from this war. 

Gen. Williams, the brave defender of Kars, 
upon his arrival in England, was the recipient of 
many complimentary demonstrations. . 

The streets of London extend in length-1750 
miles, the paving of which cost £44,000,000, 
and the yearly cost of keeping the pavement in 
repair amounts to £1,800,000 

The trustees of the British Museum have re- 
commended to the Lords of the Treasury that a 
ag ead £5000 should be made for decorating 

interior of the new reading room. 

A subterranean railroad is now being laid down 
in Paris, in the middle of the Boulevard du Se- 
bastopol. It will connect the halles or markets 
with the extramural railways. 

The English Royal Yacht Club, which is only 
one of many such, numbers 173 members. They 
own 91 yachts, measuring rather more than 
11,000 tons, gives an average of not less 
than 120 tons as the measurement of each. ” 


Rossini has received an ovation at Strasburg in 
perme All the performers of the theatre, 
recruited by a number of musicians, assembled 
under his windows by torchlight, and gave hima 
serenade. 


The disease is n prevalent in the wine dis- 
tricts of Portegal potato crop is a failure, 
and there will not be half a harvest; so that 
large imports from the United States and from 
England are looked for. 


An expedition is fitting out at Hamburg by a 


dred persons, including artificers of all kinds. 


‘The baneful ribbon system is prevailing exten- 
of 


Austrian party at Rome, which is al- 
ready more powerful than the 
increasing in ; but Pius IX. hi 

has as strong a dislike to the German element as 
he had when he first seated himself in the chair 
of St. Peter. ‘ 
The Dublin. Nation announces that Mr. 
Charles Gavan Duffy, the late proprietor of that 
, is to receive a present of £10,000 in Aus- 

for the of giving him a 

to enter 5 
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The pianos annually manufactured in France 
are worth 40,000,000 francs. ‘France plays,” 
| 
: Russo-American territory. The expedition is of 
ii the nature of a new colony, numbering five hun- 
igraton fever some parts of Country | 
great that the value of property has fallen con- 
siderably. si 
j ially in Donegal and Sligo. Owing to in- 
sinctions from government, the constabulary 
' are making great exertions to break up the con- 
federacy. 
The locomotives in Germany are hereafter to 
be ae with a casing of glase, which will 
perm engi to whole coun- 
try, and cnins Geno them from the 
wind and cold. 
as to represent river, = 
instead of clearing it, drew up, and began in the 
eoolest manner to drink out of ‘i! ; . . 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


“Record of the Times. 


Col. Samuel Colt (of revolver fame) recently 
married Miss Eli Jarvis, of ‘Mid 
_ Actors should remember that is often 
elicited by their words, not ves. 
“The most inconsiderdble men are usnally of 
the most eminent gravity. 
The public libraries of New York city contain 
36,290 volumes. 
The town of Danse, Scotland, with 4000 peo- 
ple, has no public house. 
Mazzini, the Italian patriot, intends to emi- 
grate citizen to this country. 
A second Calvin Edson has in New 
height, and 


York. He is five feet six inches 
only weighs fifty pounds. 

At the late annual meeting of the New roe 
Association, two new churches, one French and 
the other German, were received. 

Le Vi , director of the Observatory at 
Paris, the the fortieth 
of the series discovered by M. Goldschmidt, 
“ Harmonia,” in honor of the Payee of peace. 


Rev. Archibald Maclay, D. ha 
lon, 


The Russian Government is having consider- 
able quantities of silver, which it has bought up 
in England and Germany, melted down into 
bars at the Frankfort Mint. 

ulation—four- —of the Mis- 
ons—nearly two apiece for every 

being in the United States? 

Charles F. M. Garnett, of Va., 
now chief engineer of the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Railroad, has received the appointment of 
chief engineer of the Don Pedro Railroad, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, with a salary of $15,000. 


The editor of the Perth (C. W.) Standard 
fashionable and airy articles of 
skirts, are now 


There is now scarcely a 

Union. but what has an asylum for the insane, 
and some of the States have several. Even in 
California, a large and expensive hospital has 
been erected for the insane, as ome of the first 
objects of attention in that State. 
The editoz of the New Lisbon (Ohio) Aurora 


as one reason for the non-appearance of 
eee in twenty-three “hy working in 


The British Government, it is said, lately made 
large contracts for Sharpe’s rifles with some of 
our manufacturers, and the manufacture of them 
by American mechanics at Edgefield, England, 
is now being carried on under a tremendous 


their descendants 
Mr, Samuel Watkins has given the city of 

ten of land fo he 

John Adams’s father said, “I couldn’t make 
pat him to learning !” 

A teaspoonful of mnstard, mixed with warm 
water, is an antidote for poison... 


preserve ‘three or 
four 


sible, and briefly. 
Some of the Mormons are said to be on their 
to Eastern States machinery ry 
reamboa, 1 be wed on Salt Lake. 


Wrang out in hot 


temples, is represent- 

headaches arising from neuralgic ions 

In the tenth er 


and drink out the same cup. 
mark of 
standing 


antry and the be best “pe 


Miss Lake, an en ic lady, 
to Philadelphia, the o 
funds 


is set at $8,782,000—not im 
ing any fires by which the was 
$10,000! 


the month of May last, two thousand 
six hundred French had left Montread 
for the United States, whither they go for em- 
te and with the intention ad becoming 


Minnesota are crowded with 
emigrants. Boarding and eae sane are 
in consequence. Since the sprin 
emigration to the territory has 
one thousand persons a day. 


The ocean, according to 
tained in five 
They are er sizable dishes which 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Arctic, and 
tic Oceans! We may add that they are 
en basins, Eastern is contained 


: 


The voluntary 
the United States to 
stitutions are amo 
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man. 
on a visit am 
colleeti 
i the isk id 
. The lose by fire im the United States for the F 
tiary w twenty-three wives, two a 
whom he married within two hours of each Ws 
other. 
f concealing stole rty. reported e Rot q 
and Paris, have sugar market. By 
ing 8 ies w everything could 
im Havana, Brazil, East 
Indies or elsewhere, they would be enabled, on 4 
an advance in prices, to realize large profits. Bi 
his assistant type-setter has got married and 
gone West, ibutions of the people of TH 
most gratifyi : 
yor enli ent. The receipts 
of nineteen great Christian organizations — 
for the year ending in were $1,840,- 
823 48, being an increase o 7,943. 87 upon he 
the receipts of the previons year. 
ug 
‘ 


“Many literary “effusions” proceed from 
water on the brain. 
Why was the nose in the middle of the 
facet Because it’s the scenter (centre). 
Why is an awkward fellow like a treet 
Because he is evergreen. ne 
So many “cut a dash” with 
that it is ly incorrect to call it “‘ blunt.” 
~ What sort of trees will best bear removal and 
transportation’ Axle-trees. 


Papa, have “No.” “How 
do they kick, Sen With their breeches, 
my son.” 

What animal has the greatest of 
head full. 

“« Massa, one ob your oxen’s dead—todder too 
—was ‘fraid to tell you ob ’em bof at once, 
*fraid you couldn’t bore it.” 


you 
doubtless been struck with surprise at the very 

great number of horses just seven years old. 
**T am afraid you will come to want,” said an 


old lad “TI have come to 
want reply; “I want a nice 
man.” 


two 
journey apart. 
The Hopeful Son. —Did I not tell 
not to trouble those pies t Hopeful 
aint had no tro ’em; I’m a 


Chesterfield ha been informed by his 
himéelf that he was so tall as Sir T 


way to 
An editor asks, in talking of poetry and matri- 
mony : “ Who would indite sonnets to a woman 


A woman promised to show to two 
young their husbands’ faces in « pail of 
water. They looked, and 
we only see our own faces.” “ Well,” said 

, “those faces will be your husbands’ 
you are married.” 


“ Stirring times,” as the hasty pudding said to 


A little girl describes a snake as “a thing that's 
@ tail all the way up to his head.” 

What Roman de Se ack, for in 
leap year? us (marry us). 

The quickest way to acquire a knowledge of 
“tanning,” is to insult fighter’s wife. 

The only medicinal herb for a “ mind diseased” 
is prov-erbs. 

What man is there who, had he a window in 
his breast, would not speedily pull down the 
blinds ¢ 

A woman advertising for a husband wants 
him to be not only “strictly religious, but of 
good character.” 


“Excuse me, madam, but I would like to ask 
why you look at me so savagely?” ““O, 
beg pardon, sir—I took you for my husband !” 

In Canada boil everything for greens, be- 
ginning with mullen leaves, and leaving off with 

window blinds. 


If “cleanliness is necessary to godliness,” the 
morals of the New York street inspectors must 
be at a very low ebb. 

Why is the young Prince of Algiers like the 
hind quarter of a beet ? Because he is the least 
bony part (least Bonaparte). 

Ladies are like watches enough to look 
at—sweet faces and delicate} hands, but somewhat 
difficult to “regulate” when set “a going.” 

It is thought that the Brutus who slew Cesar 
was some relation to the Crow Family, for in his 
speech to the populace he opens with, ‘‘ Hear me 
for my caws !” 

A fellow just returned from a fight, in which 
he came off second best, was asked what made 
him look so sheepish. ‘ Because,” said he, “I 
have been and got dammed!” 

The Boston Gazette propounds the following 
spirited con.: “If I owed a nfan five dollars 
what liquor would I resemble? ‘Ans.—Kau de 
vie (owed a V).” 

leman to a matter-o 
dull ‘go ext my wits.” ‘ Well, 
you wont have far to go,”’ said the phlegmatic man. 

“My dear Coleridge,” said Charles Lamb 
once to his old and dear friend, “ you are one of 
the very best men in E ; you have but one 


il just when you happen | 


to perform.” 


to have a 


in t life, and I'll treat to a whis 
puch.” by my sowl,” replied the Hibex 
nian, quickly, “ yer honor is a gentleman.” 
One of the miseries of human life is being a 
compositor on a newspaper, and having to insert 


the 
enough to be your father—he is rich and you are 
A. fellow ha’ 
the night , and wishing to 


ti 
tify himeelf, declared “he never was drunk, and 
never meant to be ; for it always made him feel 
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Pe Scripture character would you mention 
} ordering away an untruthful person. Ans.— 
Goliah. (go liar.) 
| 
' One of our exchanges has the audacity to say 
that French stocks rose considerably upon the 
ii birth of “that blessed baby,” and were decidedly 
: Mrs. Fiy was asked if she kneaded her dough, 

with a stick. “If you 

anybody that ‘needs the dough’ more than I 

do,” said she, “ pity take mercy on ’em !”” 

The largest l we ever read of was seen , 

Mahomet in the third heaven, which the | 

| 
eaten ‘em as peaceable as can be. | ' 
| 
binson ! 
ea Patt at “ Here,” said a dandy to an Irish laborer, 
I gmessed it.” «“ Thin, be the holy poker, if » | “come and tell me the bi t lie you ever told 
are so good at guessing, 
| da dinner swallowing and 

and e at di 8 meat 
| 
| 


